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It is possible that, by the time 
these words are in print, the 
European war may be over. How- 
aver much the rational mind’ may 
argue that the aftermath of the 
war will be as grievous as the war 
itself, the mere thought of an end 
zo the shooting war lights a spark 
n the heart. A pause in the process 
of sheer physical destruction is 
something: or seems to be. 

Then, perhaps, we shall begin to 
zake stock of the spiritual devasta- 
‘ion, with which there has been 
nothing to compare for many cen- 
turies. The nihilism to which Hitler 
‘gave concrete and concentrated 
expression in the policies of Nazi 
Germany has raged like a Black 
Death through the world. But that 
is a misleading metaphor. The 
nihilism—the repudiation of all 
save material values—was latent 
throughout the world. Hitler was 
merely the transformer of the cur- 
rent whereby it became dynamic, in 
the form of armies in motion, and 
nations organized for mutual des- 
truction. 

_ Hitler has lost; but the spirit of 
lestruction has won. It is trium- 
hant everywhere, in the form of 
- monstrous cynicism. Nobody bats 
.n eyelid because our ally Russia 
afends to engorge the small inde- 
pendent states of the Baltic, and 


‘half Poland, for whose territorial ‘ 


sintegrity Britain professedly went 
Wo war. For one thing, it can’t be 
helped; for another, it is only 
natural that the stronger should 
devour the weaker; for a third, “fthe 
future peace of the world depends 
‘upon the continuance of an under- 
standing with Russia.” The cynic- 
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the 
secondary cynicism of the pretence 
that world-peace depends upon our 
condoning it is the more subtle and 
betrays the deeper corruption. 


it is primitive and elemental; 


Of this corruption the moral 
indignation over the P-plane is a 
simple example. It cannot be that 
the Press and the people have for- 
gotten the systematic devastation 
of the German’ cities. They were 
gratified by the detailed horrors 
of Hamburg. The knowledge that 
destruction one hundredfold greater 
than that of the blitz on London 
was being dealt to Germany filled 
the British heart with a sense of 
satisfaction, deplorable indeed, but 
humanly intelligible. Yet the attack 
by the P-planes is declared to be a 
moral enormity, to be punished by 
fantastic and materially impossible 
reprisals, and judged to justify 
the infliction of peace-terms of un- 
imaginable severity upon the Ger- 
mans. The moral confusion and self- 
righteousness of this reaction 
stagger the reflective mind. 

These manifestations cannot be 
dismissed as war-time aberrations. 
At best they are the expression of 
a moral hebetude, from which there 
is no expectation of easy recovery ; 
much more probably, they indicate 
the British share in a universal col- 
lapse of values. That collapse began 
long before the present war. The 
gulf between ideal professions and 
practical actions was revealed in 
the British ambiguity towards the 
League of Nations; and the cynic- 
igm engendered by that ambiguity 
was expressed in the fashionable 
pseudo-pacifism which swept through. 
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„the younger generation. This was 
a pacifism not of conviction (which 
is not easy for a fully conscious mind 
to come by), but of hedonism, or 
disgusted indifference. At the other 
end of Europe, Russia, the country 
of the new social revolution, was 


visibly engaged in building the new. 


totalitarian society with the stream- 
lined apparatus of a secular inquisi- 
tion. The idealism which had been 
poured into the various .kinds of 
Socialism for a generation and 
more was petrified by the sight of 
the monster it had generated. 
Despair was closing in on aware 
minds by the end of the last war. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray has lately re- 
called a conversation between Lord 
Bryce and himself at that time. 


They were discussing events in the ~ 


1918 atmosphere of victory. 

Yet all the time at the back of our 
minds was the misgiving that the liberal 
principles on which his activities and 
mine were based had fewer and fewer 
supporters. The liberal nations happened 
to have won the war. But clearly it was 
mainly their force and wealth, not their 
justice or liberality that had saved them. 
Might not the lesson of the war be read 
as amounting just to that shattering 
discovery? Did it perhaps show that 
our liberal or ideal or Christian faith in 


justice, in brotherhood, in generosity, in. 


care for others, was a childish thing, 
based on the delusions of the nursery: 
that a true standard of values would put 
first military power, next economic 
power, and third, perhaps, resolute de- 
termination unenfeebled by scruples of 
honour or conscience ... could the 
world turn back from war and the 
habits of war before some such gospel 
of evil was permanently engraved upon 
its mind.* 

Younger men shared that appre- 
hension. My own is recorded in a 
little book of essays entitled The 
Evolution of an Intellectual. 

We are now told by Christians 
of a certain kind that this idealism 
was shallow and contemptible, be- 
cause we had /lost hold on the 
fundamental Christian acknowledg- 
ment of the universal depravity of 
man. That may serve as a diag- 
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.of them, 


nosis, but it will not do as a criti- 
cism, Not only because these 
apostles of Christian fundamental- 
ism were not much in evidence 
when the original damage was 
being done; but also because their 
doctrine brings no issue fron? the 
dilemma. They may achieve a per- 
sonal release, and the assurance 
of a-personal salvation, by their 
acknowledgment that the depravity’ 
of man is so profound that it can | 
be overcome only by the divine | 
grace that attends belief in thé re-| 
demption of the world by Jesus; 
Christ. But that does not alter the! 
fact that the acts of mankind are|{ 
governed by the belief, eaa] 
or blatant, that Might is Right., 

Indeed, there is a danger that’ 
the plain cynicism of a Thrasy- 
machus, or the Athenians of the 
Melian Dialogue, may be refined by 
the apostles of the new Christianity | 
into a subtler religious cynicism. 
After all, this particular brand of 


Protestantism had its historical 
origins, and its historical con- 
sequences: neither of which are 


reassuring. By this doctrine Luther 
justified the secular absolutism of 
the German princelings, and sub- 
sequently it developed not only into‘ 
the actual German idolatry of the 
State, but by way of its German 
philosopher Hegel and his revolu- 
tionary disciple Marx into the Com- 
munist doctrine of the dictatorship 
—that is the operative word—of the 
Proletariat. To those-who offer this 
brand of Christianity as the remedy 
for our woes, it could’ be replied 
that it is one of the main causes 





The liberal faith is stigmatized 
as a kind of secularized Christianity. 
Is it any the worse for that? Not 
that I can see. It may have been 
unaware that. it took for granted 
certain values—above all, that of 
the incommensurable worth of the 
human personality—which it had 
inherited from Christianity, while . 
discarded the religious faith fron! 
which, in historical fact, those. 
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values had bee derived. But in so 
far as it did this, Liberalism 
asserted a new faith: namely, that 
the worth of the human personality 
was self-evident. In believing. this, 
Liberalism was mistaken. To the 
maj@rity of men—or at any rate to 
the majority of those who have the 
ruthlessness required to run the 
modern State—the worth of the 
human personality is not self-evi- 
‘dent at.all. In fact, for them the 
, worth of the human person is quite 
negligible. But what earthly hope 
is there of bringing their cynicism 
lto heel by persuading them to adopt 
the dogmatic faith of Christianity? 
And if they were by some miracle 
to embrace it, what guarantee 
' would that conversion give that it 
would re-create a sense of the worth 


of the human personality? For 


that dogma, in the heyday of its 
universal acceptance, did not yield 
the results that are desired. It did 
not give men a respect for the value 
f human personality in this world. 
hat was reserved for the life to 
come. 

In other words, those who would 
use the defeat of Liberalism to 
rove the necessity of a return to 


dogmatic Christianity are putting — 


the cart before the horse. Psycho- 
logically, it is far more probable 
that a revival of Christianity would 
proceed from the gradual growth of 
the belief that the worth of the 
human personality is .self-evident, 
‘than that the belief in the worth of 
‘the human personality would grow 
from a revival of dogmatic Christ- 
ianity. Both processes may be diffi- 
cult; 
|Christianity is by far the more diffi- 
cult of the two, that is, of course, 
if the dogmatic Christianity is to be 
such as will secure universal respect 
for the human personality in this 
life. If not, what is the good, what 
is the truth, of it? 
It is no part of our argument to 
any that, by and large, the con- 
sition of the world was better in 
the age of Christian faith than it is 


but the revival of dogmatic . 


“chiefly for three reasons: 


‘ authority—the 


to-day. But if it was so, it was 
first, 
because men had at least a half- 
belief in a judgment after death, 
whereby their evil courses were 
restrained; second, ‘because there 
were two acknowledged sources of 
Church and the 
Prince — so that a totalitarian 
tyranny was impossible; third, and 
chief, because the Machine had not 
arrived to subvert the age-old 
foundations of human living. The 
Machine has made possible and 
actual an integration of society so 
close, and placed in the hands of 
authority instruments of coercion so 
formidable, that an entirely new 
kind of tyranny can be established 
with ease. 

To-day men do not believe in a 
judgment after death ; to-day there 
is no authority equal to and inde- 
pendent of the State; and to- day 
the Machine has come. to stay. 
Religion in the old sense—a uni- 
versal and highly-organized society 
ruled by supernatural authority and 


. independent of the State—simply 
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does not exist. No form of Christ- 
ianity has anywhere control over the 
actions of the State, or any decisive 
influence upon them. If it wishes to 
preserve the semblance of authority 
—which like any other vested in- 
terest it does—it does so by entire 
subservience to the ‘State. The idea 
that the institutional Church will 
supply a safeguard against the in- 
ordinate claims of ‘the State is surely 
an illusion. The condition of Christ- 
ianity remaining organized is that 
it shall be impotent against the 
State. 

Nevertheless, the argument that 
the liberal faith has no solid founda- 
tion except in the Christian faith 
in God is very fashionable to-day. 
It forms the leit-motif of the collec- 
tion of public addresses which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has 
given since his enthronement. It is 
developed most fully in the follow-, 
ing passage :— 

This war should have made clear to 
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„us the religious quality of great political 
issues, because the main question at 
stake in this war is a religious or theo- 
logical question. In fighting to preserve 
the traditional qualities of European 
civilisation and to keep open the way for 
developing these to their true fulfilment, 

<. we are really fighting for the status of 
every man and woman as something in- 
dependent of membership in any earthly 
state, an independence which is only in- 
telligible and, as I am convinced, can 
in practice only be maintained, on the 
basis of faith in God and an under- 
standing of men and women as children 
of God destined for eternal fellowship 
with Him. 

It is at once apparent that the whole 
question of the relation of the State to 
its subjects is profoundly modified by the 
giving of a positive or negative answer 
to the questions: Does God exist? Are 
men his children? No doubt it is true 
that there are very many people who 
actually value freedom without associ- 
ating it in any way with faith in God; 


but their value for it is merely a per- '- 


sonal thing; they have no real answer 
to the case stated by the philosophers of 
totalitarianism except that they prefer 
something- else, and in the immense 
pressure of the modern world that 
preference will be a feeble bulwark for 
our threatened liberties. * 


This argument strikes me as 
specious; or, to put it more mildly, 
to be vitiated by the logical fallacy 
of the undistributed middle term. 
A conviction of the status of every 
man and woman, independent of 
membership in anearthly State, says 
the Archbishop, is intelligible and 
can in practice be maintained only 
on the basis of a faith in God; and 
faith in God—this he does not say, 
but merely implies—can only be 
' faith in the God of Christian tradi- 

tion. aa 

I have already dealt with the 
argument that belief in the inde- 
pendent dignity of the person can 
in fact only be maintained on the 
basis of faith in the Christian God. 
As far as that argument is his- 
torical, past experience proves it 
to be untrue. When the belief in 
dogmatic Christianity was universal 
in Europe, it provided no guarantee 
whatever of respect for the dignity 
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of the individual person in this Jife. 
As far as the argument is logical, 
it reduces to the contention that 
respect for the dignity of the person 
is unintelligible, or irrational, unless 
it is based on a belief in the 
Christian God. To which I can enly 
reply, with all'due respect, that the 
argument is no argument at all. 
It explains the obscure by the more 
obscure. f ` 

I' say this the more vehemently 


because I count myself in some sort | 


a Christian, and because I am 
shocked by specious arguments to 
commend Christianity. I am con- 
vinced that this one will merely 
increase the hesitations of the many 
honest minds who are dubious of 
the good faith of Christian apolo- ' 
gists. The simplest man will smell 
a rat in this argument for Christ- 
ianity. It is just as simple directly 
to believe in the dignity and worth - 
of the individual person as a self- 
evident truth as it is to believe ib 
it as it were at second hand: "| 
consequence of a prior belief in the 
Christian God. Just ‘as simple, or 
just as difficult. The modern sceptic 
will not find it easier to attain or 
retain a belief in the worth of the 
individual person, by trying to 
believe in the Christian God. 

If he asks himself: Why do I, or 
should I, believe in the worth of 
the individual person? he can only 
reply: ‘‘Because I must,” or “I do 
not know.’’ It is no more capable 
of rational explanation than his 
answer to the question: ‘‘Why. 
should I be true and just in all my 
dealings?” The only answer he can 
give is: ‘Because my conscience 
bids me,’’ or something of that 
kind. He may go on to say that 
conscience is the voice of God. He 
may explain that that is what God 
means, for him—the power tha 
speaks with the voice of conscience. 

Now there is no justification 
whatever for asserting that the 
voice of conscience is the voice 
of the Christian God. The deepest 
and most persuasive of the Chinese 


“the way” 


. intuition—a 
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religious philosophies would de- 
clare that the voice of con- 
science—in a somewhat more com- 
prehensive sense of the word than 
ours—is the prompting of Tao— 
—and that the reality 
of Tao is ultimate and self-evident: 
intuitive in the scholastic sense of 
simple and direct 
apprehension of the truth. And if I 
remember right Kant declared that 
to treat a human being as an end 
not as a means was a “‘categorical 
imperative.’ 

I am myself neither a Taoist nor 
a Kantian. If I call myself anything 
at all I call myself a Christian. 
That is partly because I was born 
to the heritage of the Christian 
idiom which is become an integral 
part of my habit of thought; and 
partly because I discover a peculiar 
significance in the life and death 
and after-life of Jesus. The wisdom 
he taught seems to me intrinsically 

s true as any other wisdom; and 
there is something more, a surpass- 
ing love of humanity, which is the 
noblest thing I know. In the 
peculiar death of this-man I find a 
revelation of the nature of human 
destiny which is unique. I am con- 
tent to call it a revelation of 
the nature of God. I do not 
profess to know precisely what 
I mean by that phrase; but I 
like it better than any other; There- 
fore, I range myself, though con- 
sciously a heretic, on the fringe of 
the Christians.’ 

But—this is the point—it is not 
because I am a Christian that I 
believe in the worth of the human 
person, or confess the duty of treat- 
ing him as an end and not as a 
means. Quite the contrary. The 
motion of love towards my fellows 
Is primary in my heart. It is because 
that motion is primary, an indelible 
part of the character that is me, 
that I am interested in Christianity 
at all. My Christianity begins with 
a loving admiration for Jesus as a 
man who taught a.- strange and 
compelling combination of wisdom 


and love. The truth of Jesus’ teach- 
ing is to me self-evident. It is 
not true because Jesus was God; 
though its truth is such that I can 
sympathise with those who feel that 
the man who uttered it was so full 
of the divine that they must call 
him God. 

When I say that the truth of 
Jesus’ teaching is self-evident, I do 
not mean that itis of the order: 
two and two make four. That truth 
was self-evident to me at two years 
old. It took me another thirty years 
before the teaching of Jesus was 
self-evident. But ‘tts self-evidence 
is of the same order as the self- 
evidence of the unique and incom- 
mensurable worth of the individual 
person. I understood both these 
things at the same period of my 
life: they were different aspects of 
the same sudden advance in under- 
standing, the same moment of in-, 
comprehensible growth, which (I 
suppose) comes to us all if we are 
receptive to experience. 

Therefore, were I to say that I 
believed in the worth of the indi- 
vidual person because I am a 
Christian, I should be speaking a 
falsehood. That is one solid reason 
for denying the dependence of that 
truth upon the Christian faith. 
Another, equally solid, is that I 
have seen no more evidence of belief 
in that truth among Christians than 
among any other sort of people. It 


‘is false to my own personal experi- 


ence, and to my experience of 
Christians professed, to say that 
there is any necessary connection 
whatever between that belief and 
faith in the Christian God. 

If I were to believe that there is 
such a necessary connection, I 
should be compelled to conclude 
that the overwhelming majority of 


those who profess faith in the’ 


Christian God are humbugs and 
hypocrites. I used to feel that. I 
don’t feel it now. I am become a 
humbler and (I hope) a wiser man. 
I am content to recognise that the 
Christian faith, in the form which 
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is sincerely - professed by quite a 


number of people, is something 
quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Perhaps, one day, it will 


change into something I can under- 
stand: but then, unfortunately, I 
shall be dead. 

Nevertheless, I shall go on call- 
ing myself a Christian, simply 
‘because it helps me to understand 
myself. But as for believing that 
an increase in the number of those 
who profess the Christian faith 
would, of itself, offer a safeguard 
against the advance of totalitarian- 
ism, I am not going to gull myself. 
Since the days of Constantine, the 
empirical Christian Church has 
never had the faintest difficulty in 
‘reconciling itself to any kind of 
secular State. There is (I believe) 
no form of the totalitarian State 
that organized Christianity will not 
condone and sanctify. It boggled for 
twenty years over Russia, not 
because Russia was atheist, but 
because it was socialist. It did not 
hesitate at all over Fascism. To 
argue that the Christian Church 
has a real answer to the case pro- 
pounded by the philosophers of 
totalitarianism, whereas those who 

value the individual ‘person without 
a prior faith in the Christian God 


have only the slender reed of a’ 


personal liking to depend on, is 
untrue and beside the mark. The 
‘answer of the non-Christian’ is “I 
believe in the worth of the 
individual person’’?; the answer 
of the ‘Christian is “I believe in 
the worth of the person, be- 
cause I believe in God.” The 
former is as cogent as the latter, 
in the realm of argument. 
evidence is there that the latter is 


„more cogent than the former in the - 


realm of behaviour? Individual 
Christians have stood their ground 
against the totalitarian State, so 
have individual free-thinkers. To 
suggest that the Christian Church, 
as an institution, has stood its 
‘ground, is false. 

The only large-scale institution 
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which offers any guarantee of re- 
sistance to the totalitarian State is, 
the purely political institution of ' 
constitutional democracy. That is| 
not really based on the idea that 


all people are of equal value, which 


is not true, and is a false transi&tion 
of the incommensurable worth of 
the person. It is based on two con- 
nected ideas: one that the indivi- 
dual as such has certain indefeasible 
rights, the other that a minority is 
as much entitled to respect as the 
majority, and may in course of time 
become the majority. Constitu-, 
tional democracy, with its respect 
for the individual and for thel 
minority comes nearér to practically 
asserting the worth of one indivi- 
dual in this life than organised 
Christianity has ever been. 

But can democracy remain in 
being? Hardly, if mankind must 
anticipate a future of total war. 
For, in that case, either the democ- 
racies will prepare for it, in which, 
case they must become Kal a 
or, as is more likely, they will be- 
come slack in preparing for it, and 
will be beaten. Possibly, it is neces- 
sary that democracy shall undergo 
this trial, in order to achieve a re-{ 
birth. 

The alternative is that democracy 
should accept, the obligation of 
organizing world- -peace, and be 
willing to prepare to make what- 
ever contribution is required for 
the defence of world-peace. That 
is the sole positive policy which, 
could secure that democracy re- 
mains in being. To be cynical, or 
even indifferent about the necessity 
of organizing world-peace is suicide 
for democracy to-day. 

For democracy the only trĘve 
alternative to the organization « * 
world-peace is consciously to refu 
altogether to defend itself by for. 
of arms. That is the course whic 
pacifists_ believe to be the right on: 


1 
i 
1 
i 


But it requires fait’ and it 
unlikely that it will ` «~ ‘opted. Bu. 
pacifists would plac . iselves in- 
a false and dangerot 


‘ton: tf, in 


pursuit of an abstract perfection, 
they were to oppose any genuine 
world-organization of peace on the 
ground that it involved (as it is 
bound to involve) military action 
against the peace-breaker. If 
pactfists cannot approve such an 
organization, they certainly have 
no right to oppose it, on principle. 
Their criticism of any such plan 
will be legitimately and valuably 
directed to any attempt to make of 
a world-peace organization an 
instrument for perpetuating an un- 
just peace-settlement. | 

. The attempt will certainly be 
made. Unfortunately, the likelihood 
of a just peace-settlement is remote. 
The best that can be reasonably 
hoped for is that within the world- 
peace organization will be some 
workable machinery for facilitating 
necessary change by peaceful 
means. Since that problem has 
hitherto proved insoluble, the 
future is not encouraging. 

But the point that needs to be 
grasped is that a Society of Nations 
organized to preserve world-peace 
as the international counterpart of 
parliamentary democracy; and pro- 
vides the only context in which 
democracy can hope to survive 
without succumbing to totalitarian- 
‘ism. |As democracy is a partial and 
imperfect translation of Liberalism, 
so is a Society of Nations an im- 
‘perfect and partial translation of 
the idea of world-peace. But as 
Lev ole value democracy, as a 
rough political approximation to 
the respect of persons in which they 
believe, and do not reject it because 
it rests on a sanction of force; so 
they, must accept the imperfect 
‘}lessing of a true Society of Nations 
' —if lone can be established—which 
«smploys military sanctions, 

» Fdr the case of the world is truly 
lesperate. ` Respect for universal 
aw yhas to be built up from the 
very! fount tions: and law is the 


only: ant; ’ to totalitarianism, 
: both in: jomestic and inter- 
national’ 


es. Whatever makes 
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for law, and respect for law, in the 
present condition of the world is 
good. Equality before the law is 
perhaps the most elementary of all 
expressions of the value of the in- 
dividual person. 

Equality before the law is a 
reality only when the law is such 
that men are verily equal before it. 


.Men would be equal before a law 


(such as existed in this country up 
to a century ago) whereby the steal- 
ing of a sheep is a capital offence, 
only if the condition of society were 
such that none of its members was 
ever threatened with ‘starvation. 
The condition of the reign of law 
is therefore the establishment of an 
approximately just society. In such 
a society only can infractions of the 
law be justly punished as evil deeds: 
offences against the community. 


‘As in the domestic, so in the 
international realm, only in an 
approximately just society of 
nations can the establishment of 
respect for law among its members 
be hoped for. 


What is justice between the 
nations? Essentially the same as 
justice between persons. As between 
persons, it does not at all involve 
mechanical equality. A society is 
just wherein its members are 
secured an approximate equality of 
opportunity for development into 
citizens of a society of justice. There 
is no doubt a kind of abstract 
justice which is perdurably offended 
at.the discrepancy between the vast 
natural resources of U.S.A. and 
those, for example, of Norway. But 
probably not one Norwegian in a 
million is at all disturbed by it. And 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the demand of all nations for justice 
goes beyond the demand that they 
shall be left in peace to work -out 
their own destinies.. 

The trouble lies in a prior realm; 
in establishing what is a nation. 
How are they to be defined and 
composed? This tremendous prob- 
lem is invariably assumed to be 
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solved by the makers of blue- 
prints. There is to be ‘‘an inter- 
national organization based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States’’ says the 
platform of the Democratic Party 
in U.S.A., echoing the declarations 
of Moscow. Russia will no doubt 
love peace, when she has incor- 
porated the Baltic States and half 


Poland. Will Germany, when 
Poland has incorporated East 
Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia? 


The organization of ‘world peace 
must depend upon the establish- 
ment of a rough territorial justice 
between them, or at the very least 
of an international Court of Justice 
which will arbitrate such questions. 

These fundamental pre-requisites 
of the reign of law are now being 
deliberately rejected, and (so far as 
I know) with the connivance of 
the national Christian Church in 
Britain.. No authoritative voice of 
the Church has been raised in pro- 
test against the open denial that the 


Atlantic Charter applies to Ger- ` 


many. There is no protest against 
the dismemberment of Poland, or 
the annexation of the Baltic States 
by Russia; or against the policy of 
“compensating” Poland by annex- 
ing purely German territories to 
her. Yet these are acts of elemental 
injustice, which will be the corrupt 
foundation of the post-war world. 

The world that will be reared on 
such unjust and evil foundations 
must necessarily be one in which 
the process of spiritual devastation 
which has culminated in the war 


‘the empirical Christian Church ig.’ 


cannot be repaired; it will be one | 
in which all that remains of democ-— 
racy will perish in the suicidal 
effort to prepare for the war which 
such injustice will make inevitable. 
So we return to our starting 
point, after a circuitous and nof too. 
encouraging journey. The only way 
men can stop the process of increas- | 
ing spiritual devastation, of uni- 
versal surrender to the law of the. 
jungle, is by their determination to 
lay the foundations of a society of , 
international justice. No doubt, - if’ 
the majority of mien really believed 
in the Christian God, that would 
be easy; indeed, the foundations { 
would have ‘been laid long ago and 4 
the spiritual devastation would 
never have begun. But men do not \ 
believe in Him; and they will not 
believe in Him, so long as His 
professed adherents so obviously » 
worship the tribal God in His name. 
Whatever He may be, the God of,. 





tiot a God of Justice, not to speak 
of Love. 

Justice is therefore the need, not 
Christianity. For Christianity, in 
the form we know it, condones in- 
justice. Until there shall arise a. 
Christianity whose faith in its own 
God is so real that it has the 
courage to denounce the outrages- 
on justice which are being com- 
mitted by the national States, it is 
the love of Justice alone which may , 
unite men in resistance to totali-. 


‘tarianism. The love of Justice may / 


defend Christianity ; 
will not defend Justice. 


Christianity `: 
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On Milton’s “Areopagitica” 


HERBERT READ 


The speech which Milton ad- 
dreSsed to the Parliament of Eng- 
; land in ‘164q ‘‘for the Liberty of 
Unlicenc’d Printing’’ was provoked 
by the particular circumstances of 
the time. Those circumstances had 
their pattern in the past, most not- 
ably in the Spanish Inquisition: but 
Milton could not have foreseen that 
they would recur in the future, and 
that three hundred years after the 
appearance of his pamphlet, his 
? words would be as apt as if they 
had come hot from the press.:The 
Areopagitica is Milton’s greatest 
prose work, and this rank is given 
to it on account of its inherent 
qualities of fervour and style: but 
it is great also because of its wis- 
dom, its logic and the universal 
application of its argument. Every 
J geviy-established tyranny brings 
its pages to life again: there is no 
encroachment on ‘‘the liberty to 
know, to utter and to argue freely” 
, which it does not anticipate, and 
| oppose with unanswerable reason. 
The public measures and com- 
mercial practices which to-day 
_ threaten the liberty of printing will 
not be far to seek, but before I 
; review them I would like to draw 
attention to some features of the 
situation which provoked Milton’s 
speech that find their counterpart 
in our own situation. It is some- 
times assumed that the questions 
which agitated our country in the 
seventeenth century, and particu- 
larly those which broke over 
. Milton’s head, were so: theological 
or doctrinal in their nature that 
they no longer concern us. Milton 
is one of the chief protagonists of 
the Reformation in England: the 
Reformation is past and done with, 
and the dust has settled on ten 
thousand tracts. If we exempt one 
or two of them from oblivion, it is 
for.qualities of style which we man- 


age to enjoy while remaining 
indifferent to the underlying argu- 
ment. t 

That this is a mistaken and 
superficial attitude is made very 
clear in the present instance. We 
now realize, more clearly than ever 
Milton could have done, that 
revolutions have their evolutions: 
they are caused by an irreconcil- 
able conflict of wills, but from the 
victory of the revolutionary party 
there emerges, not unity, but a 
reflection of the old conflict. It 
seems easier for men to unite to 
destroy; than it is for them to unite 
to construct. Just as the French 
Revolution gave birth to the violent 
struggle of Girondins and Jacobins, 
Dantonists and Robespierrists, and 
just as in our time in Russia we 
have seen Revolution succeeded by 
the fratricidal strife of Menshevik 
and Bolshevik, Stalinists and, 
Trotskyites, so after the Reforma- 
tion in England there was a bitter 
dispute between Presbyterians and 
Independents, What was the precise 
doctrinal difference between these 
reforming sects we need not stop to 
enquire; but the presbyterians were 
for the establishment of a new 
orthodoxy, and were the immediate 
object of that most bitter taunt of 
Milton’s, that ‘‘new presbyter is 
but old priest writ large.” i 

In the exercise of the liberty to 
argue freely ‘‘according to con- 
science,” Milton had not hesitated 
to argue freely where his own con- 
science pricked him most keenly— 
that is to say, on the subject of 
divorce. The Order of Parliament 
requiring all publications to be 
licensed for Press by an official 
censor, and to be registered in the 
books of the Stationers’? Company, 
had already been in force for two. 
months when Milton issued his 
pamphlet on The Doctrine and Dis- 


na 
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cipline of Divorce, uncensored and 
unregistered. The printing might 
have been in train before the Order 
was promulgated, but to make 
quite clear that his defiance was 
„deliberate, Milton issued a second 
and enlarged edition in February, 
1644, and addressed it openly to 
Parliament and the Assembly of 
Divines. 

` We must remember that England 
was in a state of civil war. Milton 
belonged’ to the ascendant. parlia- 
mentary party, and enjoyed the 
patronage and protection of its 
leader, Cromwell. The outraged 
presbyterians could not hope to 
succeed in a personal indictment. 
They therefore tried to catch Milton 
in the net of the law, and for this 
purpose: entered into alliance with 
the Stationers’ Company. In August, 
1644, the Company was induced to 
petition the House of Commons to 
take action against all writers who 
were showing contempt of the print- 
ing ordinance. It was then that 
Milton roused himself to a defence 
of unlicensed printing, addressing 
his remonstrance direct to Parlia- 
ment. , 

The Order of Parliament of June 
14, 1643, is drafted for a far-reach- 
ing effect. The Preamble recounts 
that ‘‘many false . . . scandalous, 
seditious, and libellous’’ works 
have lately been published ‘‘to the 
great defamation of Religion and 
government,” and complains that 
many private printing-presses have 
been set up, thus infringing the 
monopoly rights of the Stationers’ 
Company. It then orders, among its 
several provisions, that’ no Book, 
etc., ‘‘shall from thenceforth be 
printed or put to sale, unless the 
same be first approved of and 
licensed by such person or persons 
as both or either of the said Houses 
shall appoint for the licensing of 
the same.’’ In plain words, every 
manuscript must be submitted to 
official censorship, and licensed, 
before it can be printed. But even 
then the copyright—that is, the 


20 


right to copy the manuscript in 
printed type—is, vested in the 
Stationers’ Company; that is to 
say, it is their monopoly, an interest 
vested in them ‘‘for their relief and 
the maintenance of their poor,” and 
the Order of Parliament gives tfem 
full power to enforce this right, and 
calls upon all “Justices of the 
Peace, Captains, Constables and ° 
other officers” to assist in the search 
for unlicensed presses, and to break 
them up; to search for unlicensed 
books and to confiscate them; and 

‘apprehend all authors, printers 
and others’’ concerned in publish- 
ing unlicensed books and to bring 
them before the Houses of Parlia- 4 


ment or “the Committee ` of 
Examination’’ for ‘‘further punish- 
ments.” | 


It was against this totalitarian | 
edict that Milton hurled his scorn 
and eloquence, his learning and 


- logic. Again he defied the regula- 


tions and issued his pamphlet un-\ 
licensed and unregistered. He took 
parliament by storm, and though 
its deliberations on the subject are 
not recorded, he won the day. He 
was never prosecuted, and the 
Order of Parliament became a dead 
letter. It is true that it was not the 
end of the attempt to impose a cen- 
sorship on printed books. That 
attempt is made whenever a suffi- 
cient excuse is discovered in war 
or revolution: we have seen it 
made in our own time. If our vigi- 
lance continues armed with invin- 
cible weapons, it is mainly because 
Milton forged them in his Areo- 
pagitica. His arguments are im- 
mortal, but it is the duty of every 
age to review them, to burnish them 
till they shine in a new light, and 
sharpen them for a present use. 


There is first what we should now- 
call the pragmatic argument. 
Milton’s way of expressing it is 
simple, and we perhaps only add 
complications of no value if we con- 
vert his words into our modern 
jargon. ‘‘Assuredly,’’ says Milton, 


a 


“we bring not innocence into the 
world, we bring impurity: much 
rather: that which purifies us is 
triall, and triall is by what is con- 
trary.” Trial by what is contrary 
suggests the dialectical theory of 
the” progressive development of 
thought. which Hegel introduced 
into modern philosophy, and which 
has played such a part in the social 
philosophy of Marx and his fol- 
lowers. But I do not think Milton 
can be claimed for dialectical 
materialism. Truth might not be 
wholly revealed to human nature, 
but he did believe in its absolute 
nature or existence. He did not sup- 
pose that it was something which 
was being discovered by a continu- 


ous process of trial and error: he: 


would have said, rather,-that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of 
truth which must nevertheless be 
continually proved by the process of 
trial and error. - The doctrine of 
free will, so foreign to dialectical 
materialism, is involved: ‘‘what 
wisdome can there be to choose, 
what continence to forbeare without 
the knowledge of evill?” It is a 


philosophical distinction and may” 


therefore seem of little: importance 
to some people: but it might 
nevertheless explain why: the 


practical exponents of dialectical’ 


materialism have shown such a 
readiness in our time to suppress 
what they consider false or evil: 
why they have become’ reincarna- 
tions of those ‘‘glutton Friers’* and 
dour Presbyters against whom 
Milton directed his arguments. 
Milton was above all a Humanist 
—the greatest representative in 
England of that movement which 
had abandoned the dogmatism’ of 
the Middle Ages and was seeking 
for a natural or empirical basis for 
its beliefs. That is why I have called 
his first argument for the liberty of 
the press pragmatic. He would have 
subscribed to William James’s 
definition: ‘‘True ideas are those 
that we can assimilate, validate, ' 
corroborate, and verify. False ideas 


pe 


“heat, 
the immortal garland is to be run. 


‘ able to 
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are those that we cannot.” But how 


. can this process of assimilation, cor- 


roboration and verification go on 
unless there is the, freest circulation 
of the relevant facts? And facts are 
facts independently of our dis- 
crimination of them: we cannot. 
wish them away, or legislate them 
into oblivion. They are the dust and 
through which‘ the race for 


And if yqur aim is a philosophical 
one, the relevant facts are in con- . 
troversy, and in our days con- 
troversy is in books. ‘‘Since there- 
fore,” concludes Milton, “the 


‘knowledge and survey of vice is in 


this world so necessary to the con- 
stituting of human vertue, and the 
scanning of error to the’ confirma- 
tion of truth, how can we more 
safely, and with less danger scout 
into -the regions of sin and falsity 
then by reading all manner of 
tractats, and hearing all manner of 
reason? ‘And this is the benefit 


‘which may be had of books promis- 
_ cuously read.” 


There are plenty of people to-day 


‘ready to give their assent to this 


first argument of Milton’s who yet 
boggle at some specific application 
of it to present circumstances. They 


‘say that Milton was generalising 


from theological or philosophical - 
premisses, and ‘that he did not have 
in mind, for example, questions of 
public morals or provisions for 
public safety. Milton, however, 
made no exceptions. He did not 
exempt books from the normal inci- 
dence of ‘the law, he admitted that 
their authors should be punished if 
convicted of, libel, scandal, or blas- 
phemy.- But the punishment. is 
always ex post facto, and there is ` 
no prohibition of the means avail- 
thè delinquent. Indeed, 
Milton discusses at some ‘length 
those scurrilous writers of antiquity, 
and às clearly of the opinion that 
there never was a case for suppress- 


ing any of them, not even “that 


Petronius whom Nero call’d his 
Arbiter” nor ‘‘that notorious ribald 


IT 
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of Arezzo, dreaded and yet dear to 
the Italian Courtiers.’’ 

Milton’s tolerance of the print- 
ing even of obscenities follows more 
logically, perhaps, from his second 
and third arguments, to which I 
now pass. These two arguments are 
connected: one points to the 
extreme difficulty of knowing where 
to draw the line between what is 
true and what is false, what is good 
and what is evil; and the other 
points to the impossibility of find- 
ing individuals competent to draw 
such a line, supposing it to exist. 
Generally, on the first of these 
scores, Milton argues that the kind 
of control contemplated in the 
Order of Parliament is impossible 
of application: ‘‘this order of licen- 
cing conduces nothing to the end 
for which it was framed.’’ If your 
end is the restriction of heresy, why 
stop at books? ‘‘If we think to 
regulate Printing, thereby to rectifie 
manners, we must regulate all 
recreations and pastimes, all that is 
delightful to man. There must be 
licencing dancers, that no gesture, 
motion, or deportment be taught 
our youth but what by their allow- 
ance shall be thought honest. . . .” 
We could extend the list to-day, 
for though we have an_ illogical 
censorship of the theatre, and a 
farcical censorship of the cinema, 
the means of propagating heresy, 
corruption and all other mental 
errors through the press and broad- 
casting are limitless. But the com- 
plexity of the task of censorship 
does not deter our legislators and 
in many parts of the world Milton’s 
arguments are needed, not so much 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing 
as for the liberty of any kind of 
expression. Perhaps it would be 
more realistic to say that the truth 
of this particular argument of 
Milton’s has been recognised, but 
in countries where’ liberty is an in- 
convenience to a tyrannous govern- 
ment, no limit is set to the scope of 
censorship. Milton thought he was 
asking a rhetorical question when 


tz 


„poor 


he said: .‘‘And who shall -silence 
all the airs and madrigalls, that 
whisper softness in chambers?”’ ;but 
we -have lived to see these, and 
other fancies he thought absurd, 
come to pass throughout most of 
Europe. Not knowing wher® to 

draw the line, our modern tyrants | 
have made it all-inclusive: it is the : 
totalitarian logic. i 

Totalitarian government has an 

equally efective answer to Milton’s 
third argument. In his innocence of ; 
our modern efficiency, Milton | 
imagined that though licencing were 
imposed, writing would still con- 
tinue, and that men would freely 
submit their manuscripts to the. 
official censors. He therefore found 
it difficult to imagine a body of men 
with either the patience or the com- 
petence to carry out such an enor- 
mous task. His description of such 
a judge will strike a modern pub- 
lisher’s reader as painfully apt: “If 
he be of such worth as behooves 
him, there cannot be a more 
tedious and. unpleasing Journey- 
work, a greater loss of time levied 
upon his head, then to be made the 
perpetuall reader of unchosen books 
and pamphlets, oftimes huge 
volumes. There is no book that 
is acceptable unlesse at certain 

seasons; but to be enjoyn’d the 
reading of that at all times, and in 
a hand scars legible, whereof three 
pages would not down at any time 
in the fairest Print, is an imposition 
which I cannot beleeve how he that 
values time, and his own studies, or 
is but of a sensible nostrill should 
be able to endure.’’ But this, of 
course, is not what happens in 
modern censorship. There is, no 
doubt, a thin trickle of unsolicited 
matter which must be read by. some 
drudge. But the modern 
method is to print only what is 
initiated by the State, and entrusted 
to reliable servants to execute. The 
totalitarian censorship operates on 
the mind of the public, not on the 
manuscripts of its writers. - 

But all this makes Milton’s final 
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argument all the more relevant to 
our present circumstances. “T lastly 
proceed,’’ says Milton, ‘‘from the 
no good it can do, to the manifest 
hurt it causes, in being first 
the greatest discouragement and 
affrent, that can be offered to learn- 
ing and to learned men.” This is 
partly a psychological argument. A 
man does not become learned with- 
out acquiring’ a certain sense of 
dignity or self-respect. If the State 
infringes this delicate structure of 
confidence and freedom, the intel- 
lect itself suffers—recoils and atro- 
phies. In his travels Milton. had 
found and visited ‘‘the famous 
Galileo grown old, a prisoner to 
the Inquisition, for thinking in 
Astronomy otherwise then the 
Franciscan and Dominican licen- 
cers thought,’’ and that sight and 
its significance had been deeply im- 
pressed on his youthful mind. In 
other countries, ‘‘where this kind 
of inquisition tyrannizes,’’ he had 
/‘sat among their lerned men .-. . 
and bin counted happy to be born 
in such a place of Philosophic free- 
dom, as they suppos’d England 
was, while themselves did nothing 
but bemoan the servil condition into 
which lerning amongst them was 
brought; that this was it which had 
dampt the glory of Italian wits; 
that nothing had bin there writt’n 
now these many years but flattery 
and fustian.” 

In his first argument Milton has 
said that truth must be tested 
against error: what he is now say- 
ing is that truth nevertheless can 
never be stabilized or defined. It 
is in a continuous state of emer- 
gence, the issue of ceaseless mental 
strife. ‘‘Truth and understanding 
are not such wares as to be 
monopoliz’d and traded in by tickets 
and statues, and standards. We 
must not think to make a staple 
commodity of all the knowledge in 
the Land, to mark and licence it 
like our broad cloth, and our wooll 
packs.” Or, as we might say 
to-day, truth cannot be rationed, or 


her walis, and suburb trenches 


-when the blood is fresh, the spirits 


standardized or cut to a pattern of 
utility. Truth cannot ‘be controlled 
in any way: it is the unpredictable 
outcome of the exercise of free will, 
a harmony of colours which are dis- 
cordant as they lie juxtaposed on 
the canvas, but mingle and cohere 
in the vision. Milton himself uses 
a vivid architectural metaphor: 
‘‘when ‘every stone is laid artfully 
together, it cannot be united into a 
continuity, it can but be contiguous 
in this world; neither can every 
peece of the building be of one 
form; nay rather the perfection 
consists in this, that out of many 
moderat varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly 
disproportionall arises the goodly 
and the gracefull symmetry that 
commends, the whole pile and struc- 
ture.’”’’ “There must be many 
R and many dissections made 
in the quarry and in the timber,” 
he says, ‘‘ere the house of God can 
be built.” 

Milton welcomes the free circula- 
tion of schisms and heresies. Let 
every man, he says, be his own 
prophet. If the root be strong, what 
matter how we branch out. He then 
indulges in that greatest metaphor 
with which his tract is adorned: his 
picture of the City ‘‘besieg’d and 
blockt about, her navigable river 
infested, inrodes and incursions 
round,. defiance and battell oft 
rumor’d to be marching up ev’n to 
” and 
the people within this city ‘‘wholly 
tak’n up with the study of highest 
and most important matters to be. 
reform’d . . . disputing, reason- 
ing, reading, inventing, discours- 
ing, ev’n to rarity, and admiration, 
things not before discourst or 
writt’n of.” And this, he continues, 
far from being a sign of weakness 
in that city or nation, “‘argues first 
a singular good will, contentedness 
and confidence in your prudent fore- 
sight, and.safe government, Lords 
and Commons.” It is: a sign of 
organic health. ‘‘For as in a body, 
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pure and vigorous, not only to vital, 
but to rationall faculties, and those 
in the acutest, and the pertest opera- 
tions of wit and suttlety, it argues 


in-what good plight and constitution , 


the body is, so when the cherful- 
nesse of the people is so sprightly 
‘up, as that it has, not only where- 
with to guard well its own freedom 
and safety, but. to spare, and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sub- 
limest points of controversie, and 
new invention, it betok’ns us not 
degenerated, nor drooping-to a fatal 
decay, but casting off thé old and 
-wrincl’d skin of corruption to out- 
live these pangs and wax young 
again, entring the glorious waies 
of Truth and prosperous vertue des- 
tin’d to become great and honour- 
able in these latter ages.” Then 
follows that supremely beautiful 
` passage envisaging 
puissant Nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shak- 
ing her invincible locks.” 
. Such are Milton’s arguments 
for the liberty of unlicenced print- 
ing. Not one of them is without its 
aptness to-day, and though in our 
state of siege we have not wholly 
abrogated this liberty above all 
-liberties, there is a dull acquiescence 


‘a noble and: 


` 


in the many restrictions that have. 


been imposed, and a tolerance of 
their abuse. We have hot come 
through this time of trial without 
some causé for doubting whether 
England is still a place of philo- 
sophic freedom. Refugees -from 
foreign tyranny have been im- 
prisoned on suspicion of their 
opinions, and not on any proven 
transgressions of law. Englishmen 
_ who have too openly expressed their 
sympathy with’ the false and illiberal 
philosophy of our enemies have been 
arrested and detained without open 
trial. A specious sophistry has been 
used to arrest and imprison men 
whose moral objections to war were 
_ as. strong and as sincerely held as 
any which could be brought under 
a religious rubric. But these’ are 
blatant and occasional infringe- 


x 


i4 


ments of our liberties which will, 
I hope, disappear with the state of 
war which has given them. their 
only sanction. What I feel more 
concerned about are certain ten- 
dencies which prolong their dark 
shadows into the time of peaceeand 
reconstruction. I refer.to the grow- 


-ing power of trade associations, : 


and to the proposal, fréely can- 
vassed, that such associations 
should be entrusted with what is 
called a planning or rationalization . 
of their particular trade. For the | 
printing and publishing of books | 
is a trade, and there have not been | 
lacking voices to call for its regi- ` 
mentation. l 3 
` In. Milton’s time, as we have“ 
seen, the task of censorship wasto . 
be entrusted to the contemporary 
trade association, the Stationers’ 
Company. Since Milton’s’ time 
those corrupted remnants of the free 
guilds, which tried their best for , 
many years to restrict trade and t 
immobilize labour, came under th 
control of Parliament and for the 
most part only continued to exist as 
picturesque survivals of a past 
economy. But within recent years— 
and largely as a counterpart to the 
organized associations.of workmen 
—these bodies have been revived, 
though generally under new names 
sand with riew functions. That they | 


are a necessary feature of the total- 
itarian state is not to be deniéd: a 
centralized economy must have 
institutions through which it can 
transmit its rigid control of the lives 
and actions of its citizens.’ This is 
not the occasion to discuss the eco- 
nomic aspects of the question: there 
is undoubtedly much to be said for 
the planned production and distribu- 
tion of the material necessities of 
life. But the control of material is 
apt to give the controllers .con- 
sequential powers whose abuse 
cannot be prevented. This is particu- 
larly the case in publishing. One | 
example from our present experi- 


_ ence will make this clear. The Paper. 


Controller has delegated to. the Pub- 
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ices! Association the duty of allo-. « 
cating a small ‘‘pool’’ or reserve of 
paper which is in excess of the 
normal ration, and is intended to 
relieve the demand for certain cate- 
gories of books associated with the 
war effort. This duty is interpreted 
by a committee of the Publishers’ 
Association which sits-in sécret, 
makes no public announcement of 
its decisions, 


ciples which govern its decisions. 
Obviously such a committee has the 
power, by withholding paper from 
one book and giving it to another, 
to exercise a secret censorship. The 
members of the committee may be 
men of integrity; but what is the 
integrity of three or four men meet- 
ing in secret session? The members 
of the Holy Inquisition and of our 
own Star Chamber were men -of 
integrity, according to their own 
outlook » and conscience. The only 
judge of a man’s integrity is the 
public body of free citizens, as 

ilton argued. Presumably this self- 
constituted body of licencers in our 
midst, against whom we may re- 
direct all Milton’s' invective, will 
disappear with the lifting of the 
paper control. But the manner of its 
constitution, and the ritual of 
its proceedings, have shown how 
easily, and how surreptitiously, our 
liberties can be taken away. 

The wider threat, of ‘which this 
is but a warning, has no sanction 
in war: it is a proposal for peace. 
Our publishing trade must, it is 
said, be planned, and if publishers 
cannot put their own house in order, 
the state must intervene. Liberty, 
we are told by one of our leading 
publishers, is a barren intellectual 
concept. 
literary art and science of a great 
nation, are too important to be left 


to the unrestricted scope of private 


enterprise.” Publishers as a cor- 
porate body ‘‘should find a way of 
discouraging the minority from 
actions dangerous to publishers as 


nor indeed, gives ” 
the least indication’ of the prin- ' 


‘Liberty — is absolute: 
“Books and authors, the’ 


“a whole.”* These may look well as- 
the pious sentiments of a tidy. mind: , 
but the field of truth, as Milton 
describes it, is not tidy : it is a 


‘battlefield. We may deplore the 


waste of paper and labour on tracts 
that are pernicious, on books and 
periodicals that cater for the.lowest 
levels of taste. But prohibition ts no‘ 
cure for the evil. The prettiest of 
flowers are a culture from the 
wilderness of weeds, and a garden 
in which only red roses are allowed 
to bloom is not only monotonous: it 
is a cemetery in which all adventüre 
lies buried. 

I am not E E that we 
should let things be—that we should 
stand aside in idle indifference. But 
it is public taste and public sensi- 
bility which should be improved, by 
education, by example, by the abun- 
dance of beauty and the free inter- 
course of creative spirits. These 


‘manifestations come spontaneously - 


from the groundwork of a free com- 
munity, and because they are spon- 
taneous, they seek and find many 
and diverse channels of expression. 
For this reason I would not. strive 
to prevent the establishment of a 
state publishing house, or a guild 
of publishers, or a guild of authors 
publishing their own works: I 
would add to private enterprise any 
institutions of co-operation and ' 
mutual aid which promised diver- 
sity and ease of communication. It 
is the character of restrictions that 
they breed and multiply, until, as 
Milton so vividly says, we ‘“‘fall 
again into a‘ grosse conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congeal- 
ment of wood and hay and stubble 
forc’t and frozen together.” But 
it suffers no 
limitation to its range, no definition ` 
of its measures. Tt is a reflection of 
the confident belief that when the 
dust of controversy has settled, and 
many subtle engines lie. broken in 
the ditches, the divine image of 
truth shall stand, simple, radiant 
and benign. 





24, 1942. 


*Mr. F. J. Warbur; in an address to the Publishers’ Advertisin Circle, September 
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Love 


ELIZABETH MYERS 
, (Dedicated to Howard Spring) 


On our bedroom wall were two 
little posters: on a black back- 
ground in dazzling. white Gop Is 
LOVE, and on a black background 
in gooseberry green LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER. 

.My brother John, who liked to 
get to the bottom of everything, 
axed Pa what these two sets of 
words meant. 

“I dunno,” said Pa, 

““What’ve you got 
up” for, 
sensible. : 

Any more o’ that impudence,” 
said Pa, ‘‘an’ I’ll give you a taste 
of the strap.” F 

John smiled and Pa, seeing, 
knocked him down. But, how could 
you help smiling when grown-ups 
are so daft an’ all; and answer with 
the strap when they can’t answer 
with anything else. 

“That ‘LOVE ONE ANOTHER’ stuff,” 
said John to me, '‘‘ is just an- 
other grown-up trick! What’s it 
mean? Ax ’em and they don’t 
know! But I suppose it must mean 
that feeling Aunt Polly has for us!”’ 

Aunt Polly was Pa’s sister. She 
lived near us and was getting on. 
She was what they call stout. She had 
great big feet and spectacles made 
of glass like in mineral water 
bottles. This funny glass stopped 
you from seeing her eyes as eyes. 
All you could see was something 
like two grey insects swimming 
round and round behind the thick 
glass. John said it was like watch- 
ing ‘specimens at the Zoo, 

But we shouldn’t ha’ minded her 
big feet and her glasses ff she 
hadn’t been so nasty to us. She 
seemed to spend her life spying on 
us and telling on us to Pa. For 
some reason we could never make 
out, Pa always took notice of Aunt 
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’em tacked 
then?” axed John, very 


e 

Poly. He said she was a good 
woman and when he said this his ; 
face come over all rev’rent like in 
church. . 

One day John axed him :— 

“Pa, d’you really mean it?” 

“‘Mean what, you young hound?”’ 
said Pa. 


“That Aunt Polly’s a good 
woman?’’ 
“I should think I do,” shouted , 


Pa. “What’s the idea?” 

“Well, we don’t think she’s good 
at all,” replied John. I don’t know ` 
how he ever stood up to grown 
people the way he used. They 
frightened me to death ’cause ate 
seemed to have no sense. 

“She does nothing but maka 
trouble for Dennis and me,’’ John 
went on. ‘‘She ain’t never happy 
without screaming and whipping is 
going on. I don’t think she’s good— 
I think she’s . . . the devil ]”’ 

Out came the strap. 

“Love one another!” bawled 
John as Pa waltzed him round the 
kitchen to the belt. ‘‘Love one 
another! God is love.” l 

This fetched Pa up very short. į 
His face come over frightened a bit. 

“I don’t like your tonel” he 
said, silly, to John. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing bad about you, my boy! 
You’ll end up queer.”’ ' 

Aunt Polly went on making 
trouble for us. She was a wizard 
at it. A boy don’t mind so much 
being sneaked ọn when he really 
has done something wrong—though 
sneaking is a dirty game in any 
case—but Aunt Polly used to make 
things up about us. 
` One day a gentleman gave John 
and me apple each. You could tell 
he was a gentleman ’cause he spoke 
all chortly—‘‘haw-haw-haw.”’ 
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John axed him what he was 
giving us apples for.. 

“My -God!’’ says the gent., 
“doesn’t anyone ever give you 
presents?”’ 

“Yis,” said John, thinking. “We 
get®the strap—every day!” 

John said to eat our apples before 
we got home lest Pa snitched ’em 
off of us. 

When we got in Pa was waiting 
for us with Aunt Polly. 

“So it’s come to stealing apples 
now, has it?’’ axed Pa. 

“We was given ’em, 
John. “We was given ’em!”’ 

“Come on, tell us every little 


zd 


cried 


thing,” said Aunt Polly, with a 


funny laugh. ‘‘Who’d give: you 
anything? The greengrocer had 
apples stole this afternoon, and I 
see you two eating apples secret. 
And then you say you were given 
the apples !”’ 

“We were, we were given ’em,’’ 
psi John. 

“Who gev ’em you?” axed Aunt 
Polly. 

“We... don’t know,’’ said 
John, cornered. “It was a gent, 
He never said his name.” 

. “Pm sure he didn’t,” said Aunt 
Polly, ‘cause there was no gent. 
at all. You' stole the apples!’ 


We was beaten very hearty that- 


night and-had no Saturday penny for 
six Saturdays. What was worse, 
Pa took us round to the greengrocer 
with a shilling which he made John 
hand to the chap. - 

_ “These little devils have come 
to pay you, mister, for the apples 
they stole,’’ said Pa. 

“They want the strap! 1” said the 
greengrocer. 

‘‘They’ve had it and they’ll get 
it till they can’t stand up,” said 
Pa in a friendly way. 

“Thass right,” said the green- 
grocer. “It’s the only way to bring 
up boys!” 

In ed that night John said to 
me:— 

“Never mind, Dennis. We got to 
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look at it this road—they 
no better.” 

“Shall we be like ’em when we 
grow up?” I axed John. 

“I daresay—if we. grow up,” 
said John, mysteriously. 

‘What d’you mean?” I said. 

“Can you keep a secret?” he 
axed. 

‘Yis, a course,” I replied. 

“Well,” said John, “Pm going 
to invent something to stop us from 
growing up. Something to keep us 
boys for ever.” 

“What is it?” I axed him. 

“I don’t know—quite. I ain’t got 
it worked out yet. But I’m studying. 
There’s a book I seen called 
‘Peter’s Pan.’ It’s got hints in it. 
I shall hit on something soon,” said 
John, feverish. 

But before he hit on anything 
something very funny happened. Pa 


know 


‘died. One minute he was in bed with 


his stomach, the next he was dead. 

Ma put him in a clean shirt with 
his hands folded as nice as nice. 
And she put a bandage round him 
to keep his face from falling off or 
something. 

It all happened so sudden nobody 
had said anything. Then John axed 
Ma:— 

“Won't he ever come again?” 

“No,” said Ma, ‘‘He’s dead n’ 
gone.” ; 

“Oughtn’t we to be crying or 
something?’’ he said; all the neigh- 
bours did when anyone died. 

Ma took her time to answer. 

“Cry,’? she said at last, ‘when 
there’s honest cause‘to cry, else 
don’t be hypocrite.” 

So none of us skriked, and John 
whispered to me :— 

“I bet he clouted her many a 
sender when they was rowing and 
us in bed! Just think, Dennis, he’s 
never coming back. No more 
strap!” 

We both had our mouths wide 
open thinking about it. 

Then the back door burst open: 
It was Aunt Polly. 
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screamed. Elsie. 


“Elsie,” 
was Ma. ; 

“You pore unhappy thing,” said 
Aunt Polly, hugging Ma. ‘‘Where 
is he?” - 

Ma took her upstairs, Suddenly 

we could hear crying. 
- “There she goes!” gait? John, 
and we had to stuff ofr hankies 
against our mouths. in ‘case she 
heard us laughing. 

After a bit Ma-and Aunt Polly 
come down. Ma went into the scul- 
lery to make a cup of tea. John and 
me was standing side by, side star- 
ing at Aunt Polly’s blotched face. 

Suddenly she rushed at us and 
threw her arms round us. 


she 


“You pore fatherless little chil- . 


dren!” said Aunt Polly. ‘Your 
dear father’s in heaven, and now 
you’ve only got your Ma and Aunt 
Polly to love you. There! There!’ 
she said, as we struggled like mad 
to get away; ‘‘Auntie Polly knows 
—she understands—she loves you !’’ 

We got free then, and, backed 
away from her. I was terrified to 
death: I thought she’d gone clean 
off of her nut. But John was in a 
temper. His face went red and he 
began shaking. 

“We... don’t want . ._. your 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER,” he spluttered. 
‘Weve carried your love on our 
backsides for years. We had the 
strap every day through your 
LOVE ...and now... Cor! 
You!” he shouted, “Just ’cause 
there’s a bit o’ sensation ’cause 
Pa’s kicked the bucket, you start 
coming it! Start acting a part! 
Well, we ain’t interested.” 


a8 


His mouth was trembling that 
much he had to stop. All at once 
‘He ran at her and kicked her on the 
‘shin. “You bloody ole hypocrite !”’ 
shouted John. 

Ma had come in. She stood look- 
ing at John with a far-off look®on 
her face. | 

“‘Ain’t you going to give him 
the strap?” Aunt Polly axed her, 
mad as anything. 

“No,” said Ma, quiet. She'd | 
never been able to say much be- | 

| 
| 





tween Pa and Aunt Polly; but now | 
she seemed like somebody new. | 
“He’s never going to get the strap | 
again. Neither of ’em! And in , 
future, I’ll thank you to mind your , 
own business.” 

“Elsie . . .”? began Aunt Polly. 

“Don’t ‘Elsie’ said Ma. 
“Just go away and leave us alone.” 

Aunt Polly -went out without 
another word. Ma stared at us, then 


| 
| 
| 
she said, slow :— 
“Go and get your caps! We’re 


me,” 


going to the Pictures.” 


We fairly flew upstairs. There 
we found that the breeze through 
the window had blown down our 
poster LOVE ONE ANOTHER. John 
stood and looked at the empty space. 
on the wall. I thought he was glad 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER had fallen down. 
But he stooped and picked it up. 

“That GOD IS LOVE don’t some- 
how seem to look right without | 
this,” he said, thoughtful. ‘‘We’re 
better off with it up.” And he 
knocked ‘LOVE ONE ANOTHER ' back 
into position. 


Credo and Credit. 
ARLAND USSHER. 
Panurge asked which came 


firs, the drink or the thirst, and 
without Pagan fulness we should 


scarcely have had Christian long-" 


ing: Christianity first- brought us 
cosmic nostalgia (though we have 
the Odysséy to show that its 
premisses were in Paganism), and 
we can never be quite at home again 
in this or. any other world. 
Actually the idea of, the eternal 
home implies a contradictibn, for 
the man who feels Heimweh abroad 
feels Wanderlust at home; and the 
Christian who reached his heaven 
would very soon feel cramped in it. 
It is far this reason that European 


man broke out of the tidy walled-in - 


garden of the Christian Church at 


the close of the Middle Ages, think- 
ing, like Columbus, that he would 
box the compass and regain his 
native land by new short-cuts—only 


to get stuck midway. ‘in a sort of. 


American continent of mental and 
mechanital dragons, from which it 
is quite doubtful whether he will 
escape with ħis skin. In the circum- 
stances it is not,,surprising that 
many -should say he ‘ought never to 
have left the walled-in garden; but 
to stay in it he would have had to be 
Pagan man,. the man of bounded 
horizons and rooted attachments. 
Christianity contained its own sol- 
vent, the lust for the Infinite, which 
has: already burst the Church and 
may go on to shatter the world. 
The old civilisation. (of which the 


r 


Latin-American civilisation was a. 


shadowy reflection) dissolved like 
an aggregate of hard-and separate 
atoms, but our modern civilisation 


has come very near to exploding . 


like-a single split atom. Pagan man 
was himself a miniature self-suffi- 
cient state to whom secession. was 
natural, but the modern state is a 
magnified aspiring individual to 
whom further expansion is the very 
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life. This is Christian spiritualism 
run mad, and it never ‘proves it so 
much as when it talks the language 
of materialism. The more the Rus- 
sian communist shouts that he is 
only stomach and reproductive 
cells, the more he insists that the 
stomach must be filled with com- 
munal soup and that the reproduc- 
tive cells must breed young Com- 
rades. What we need is to put back 
the emphasis on Pagan self-love—a 
self-love which has received a new 
dynamic tension from Christian 
cosmic yearning; we need to dis- 
cover in the world of -our five 
senses, as the poet says, our 
America, our’ New-found-land, our 


_kingdom in which we are each one 


of us aking. We need real material- 
ists, real epicureans, who will ride 
the Here-and-Now like ‘confident 
horsemen instead of trying to qver-* 
spring it like dazzling circus-riders ; 
who—to change the metaphor—will 
not try to enlarge the picture-per- 
spective by making holes in ‘the 
canvas, but will live for the imme- 
diate and deep experience of the 
present. In so doing they will be 
living for the future. 


System-making is unpopular to- 
day because we see so much chaos 
in the world and within ourselves ; 
and most of the system-makers of 
the Age of Reason—even the so- 
called materialist—were in one’ 
sense exaggeratedly. idealist and 
optimist. Agreeing with the famous 
“prudery” of the age, they denied- 
or minimised the bad--and even 
the simply instinctive—as marring 
the chaste symmetry of their con- 
structions. They tended to repre- 
sent badness as a mere temporary 
and local accident which increased 
knowledge and power would: re- 
move; and, conversely, to represent 
the accidental—in’.the sense of the 
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irrational and elemental—as thé evil. 
This is a quite different thing from 
the profound Thomistic doctrine 
that evil is negative; for a negative 
is just as real, as necessary and as 
eternal as the positive which implies 
it—a negative quantity is not a 
nought. We find that most, if not 
all, the doctrines of Christianity 
have a true meaning beneath their 
mythological statement, and the 
first to be reinstated is the doctrine 
of Original Sin. We hold that the 
world is indeed an organic whole or 
artistic oneness, and that within it 
humanity is a oneness, that it 
‘cometh up like a flower’’; but just 
as more plants are cut off in the 


bud or exhaust their energies in- 


putting out leaves and stalks than 
ever reach the blossoming stage, 
so it is extremely probable that this 
humanity will prematurely either be 
destroyed by natural forces or des- 
troy itself. We hold that humanity 
is a single Person, following 
a fixed rhythm of “Pagan” 
growth, ‘‘Christian’”’ schooling and 
“‘modern’’ wild-oats, but we do not 
know if that rhythm is a progress, 
because we do not know if this 
mankind is one of those exceptional 
beings in whom mere growth con- 
notes some measure of improve- 
ment, or only (as we may suspect) 
a common ‘‘mankind in the street.’’ 
We hold that the succession of the 
seasons holds good in the Great 
Year of history, that there are 
regular seed-times and harvests; 
but seeds may be trodden by the 


roadside, harvests may be swept 


away, the cosmic climate may sud- 
denly alter, or grain may be sown 
(owing to inexperience) for which 
the climate of this world is unfitted. 
Thus Christianity was on the whole 


a failure, partly because some of its ° 
doctrines were idealisticand imprac-- 


ticable, and partly because it was 
most unfortunately frost-nipped by 
premature scientific discoveries; 
and yet the Catholic Christian cul- 
ture was in many respects a neces- 
sary and nutritious crop in the hus- 
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bandry of the universe. History, 
or the continuous present, is truly 
enough a ‘‘Jegic’’—a logic of which 
the-two presfisses are the past and 
the future; but the unfortunate 
logician Man—gwvhe is a good deal 
less than infallible to begin with—Ras 
never more than one premiss before 
him, and can scarcely help it if the 
syllogism does not come out abso- 
lutely right, or if he frequently finds 
himself arguing in a circle. The 
Real, as Hegel said, is the 
Rational; but it is continually being 
pulled out of shape by the Not-yet- 
real or the ‘Irrational. Logic is - 
sterile and belongs to the Platonic- 
Christian eternal world of being, 
and philosophers frem Plato to 
Hegel ‘have tried to deny or hush 
up the temporal world of becom- 
ing; although Hegel in spite of 
himself became the first prophet of 
Revolution, just as Plato in spite 
of himself prepared the way for , 
Revelation—for the time was 
stronger than the man and life than 
logic. Logic is a maiden aunt who 


_ refuses to recognise the indecent 


fact of nature that 2 shows a 
marked tendency to turn into 3; the 
pure metaphysician regards the un- 
stable capricious physical workd as 
a blushful indiscretion of the maiden 
Truth. Life cannot be a faultless 
pattern because it means continual 
change or newness, and change is 
a movement of the instinct towards 
the Unknown; reason can only deal 
with the Known, that is to say with 
what is dead and changeless, and | 
the less organic is the subject- . 
matter the more it is amenable to 
its operations—the more it is in the 
Hegelian sense ‘‘real.’’ This, it ‘is 
true, is an admission that every 
statement we may make is merely 
relative and partial; but so long as 
philosophy merely states, neglecting - 
the irrational element of artistic 
suggestion, it will be not only a 
“dull catalogue of common things” 
but an out-of-date catalogue. 


Consciousness and mechanism, 
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reasoned choice and cause-and- 
effect, idealism and materialism, 
‘religion’ and ‘‘science’’—these 
are commonly regarded as contra- 
dictory notions. Actually they are 
complementary, that is to say, the 
firs leads logically to the second. 
For when the will sees its fulfilment, 
even momentarily, in an external 
order of existences, it is half-way to 
being’ determined by it; just as 
when a child begins to see its happi- 
ness even momentarily, in the other 
sex, it is half-way to becoming 
married and duty-bound. The Chris- 
tian God, after creating and recog- 
nising a cause-and-effect nexus 
outside himself, could only con- 
tinue to assert his freewill by 
sporadic breaches of that nexus. 
Miracles are in ‘fact clumsy and 
delusive substitutes for freedom, 
like a married man’s infidelities, 
and when pushed to the point of 
cosmic divorce could only lead to 
sa new and -more tight-drawn mar- 
JT ges as Christianity’s divorce of 
the supernatural from the natural 
shackled God more firmly in the 
bonds of reason, until finally in the 
eighteenth century he became so 
impotent that philosophers found 
they could overlook him altogether, 
or, at most, treat his existence as a 
decorous fiction invented by a world 
that wanted to be received in so- 
ciety. If we call ourselves atheists 
today it is because this human God 
who has consciousness and reasoned 
choice seems to us a contradiction ; 
we cannot conceive of these attri- 
butes without a local habitation and 
a name, and such a God would be 
(as the first atheists flippantly 
titled him) merely a particular ‘‘Mr. 
God.” On the other hand we 
have not yet sensed the truly divine 
idea of God, ‘correctly enough’ ex- 


pressed by the Church’s definition . 


of Him as ‘‘pure act,” though 
primitive races regard the attempt 
to name or define Him at all as 
irreverent materialism ; the 
Thing which is not an airy Nothing, 
because it is the quickening prin- 


, sense of touch; 
` should give the highest place to 
“that tact and flexibility to which 
-Hellenism gave a subordinate place 


Un- 


ciple under all existences, the prick 
of desire which rears the acorn into 
the oak-tree and raised (whether 
slowly or suddenly we know-~ not, 
nor does it matter) the featureless 
dust into man. We are still under 
the influence of the science of the 
last century, and prefer to explain 
the growth of a daisy by the cause- 
and-effect . nexus than by the 
reasoned choice of a celestial gar- 
dener; an explanation which has . 
led us to an equally superstitious 
doctrine of an unalterable law of 
sequence, as if the nexus were not 
only logically necessary (which in 
so far as it is knowable, it is) but 
mathematically necessary (which in 
so far as it is real it can never be). 
This idea the theologians have 
seized upon gladly as fitting in with 
their doctrine of miracle, or divine 
revelation through interruptions of 
the sequence (which could otherwise 
be referred simply to the Unknow- 
able; thereby giving a perfect 
illustration of the complementary 
character of the supernatural and 
the mechanistic world-views, and 
enthroning Law above God as the 
Greeks enthroned Fate above the 
Gods. And the magic circle can 


‘only be broken by a new belief in 


the marvellous—in mystery which 
is its own reason, and. joy which is 
its own law; by that Higher Agnos- 
ticism pointed to by Keats as “‘a 
capability of being in-uncertainties, 
without any irritable reaching after 
fact and reason.” We need to 
substitute for the blind eye of 
Hellenic Destiny, and the staring 
eye of Christian Justice, the 
intimacy, the unexpectedness of the 
in other words we 


in the figures of the gods and demi- 
gods—antagonists of Fate—and 
which Catholic Christianity suffered 
to be represented in the persons of 
-the saints—intercessors at the seat 
of Justice. We can be saved, not 
by a “new religion” (which is 


art an = 
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pathetically clamoured for to-day), 
but by a new species of man; one 
who, , schooled by two thousand 
years of reasonable idealism, can 
now, like Dante when parting from 
Virgil, take his own pleasure only 
and act directly from the super- 
rational source. When there are 
such men it will indeed seem that 
‘the winds and waves obey them and 
that death has no dominion over 
them; for whether or no humanity 
can really, as hinted by the 
psychical researchers, attain to this 
power over nature is irrelevant. And 
indeed if we have learned to honour 
the mystery that is within us we 
shall have learned to revere the 
mystery without us, and no more 
wish to break through the cause- 
and-effect nexus for our convenience 
than we would tear a child’s daisy- 
chain, For the magician who con- 
centrates his will is as vulgar and 
fussy as the mechanician who 
presses a button, and when we 
have men who really see the world 
the world which they see will be 
good. 


In each of us ‘‘materialists’’ of 
to-day there is or should be an 
advocatus’ ‘dei, as a_light-living 
eighteenth century family w ould 
keep its chaplain for the sake of 
the’servants; the more so as in our 
age the basement of the psyche has 
been abolished, the menial instincts 
share—when they do not monopolise 
—the mansions of the mind, and we 
have to lower our voices lest the 
words we speak to ourselves in jest 
or paradox be overheard by these 
servants and taken by them as 
crude statements of truth or indica- 
tions for action. It was the tragedy 
of Nietzsche, cast in an ambitious 
and base-born mation, that the 
jewels of his wisdom have been used 
by his parvenu countrymen in the 
_manufacture of poisons and explo- 
sives—not altogether .without his 
connivance—so that we who are 
truly of'the same company as he are 
made ashamed of our master. For 
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‘clear perceptions of. childhood by 


the man of fine perceptiveness the 
proof of a ‘doctrine is ‘in the -re- 
action of his own stomach, and he 
needs no other guide except the 
‘palate’ of a distinguished social 
sense; but for the simple honest 
man who is neither a connoisseuw or | 
a cheapjack—neither good nor bad | 
—the proof of a confection must be 
the name and fame of the cook. It 
was for this reason that at the stage 
when mankind lost the instinctive 


the partial and perplexing develop- 
ment of reason, it was necessary 
for an inspired law-giver to pro- 
nounce a law backed with an 
authority which no other law-giver 
has claimed before or since. Neither 
can the epithet ‘‘inspired’’ be denied 
to that body which has at the same | 
time preserved that law unchang~ 
ingly in a rich casket of dogmas and 
applied it with penetrating sagacity | 
to the changing circumstances of, 
man’s life. And though a fully? 
developed reason can regain th 
simple directness of childhood—as 
the. ‘‘Father’’ sends the ‘‘Holvy 
Spirit’? when the ‘‘Son’’ has played 
out his réle—it is obvious that at this 
point many evil spirits (and | 





spirits which have become evil by 

being confined too long in the cellars 

of consciousness) will make them- 

selves heard.' We may compare the 
utility of the historic Church with 

the position of precious metal in our 

economics. So long as it is believed | 
that tokens can be exchanged for | 
gold, that tickets of good behaviour 
can be converted at the bank of 
Heaven into solid lumps of super- 
earthly happiness, there is a check 
on the dishonesty of rulers—and of 
that inner ruler who is ever prone 
to an easy complacency and cheap 
discharge of obligations well com- 
parable to ‘‘inflation.’’ The draw- 
back, as we know, is that mere 
price becomes the measure of value 





_and not the other wav round, that 


their 
or ‘‘good- 
rather than for that artistic 


men become honoured for 
credit-balances of gold or 
ness” 
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faculty which is the true judge and 
creator of the Good in all its forms 
—that faculty which is best dis- 
covered in ages of collapsing 
external standards or ‘‘tottering 
exchanges.” At such times, times 
ofediscovery and social change, the 
attempt to ‘‘keep on Dogma’ is 
depressive and ‘‘deflationary,’’ and 
finally has to be abandoned if the 
new-discovered energies of men are 
not to become evil through dis- 
employment and frustration. Yet 
inevitably the first effect of jts 
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- abandonment is.a most dangerous 


increase in the might of the secular 
or political ruler—the isolation and 


 provincialisation of the de-catholic- 


ised de-cosmopolitanised soul. This 
is the case for a working belief in 

a ‘‘Power above Kings,” a static 
Value. a hypostasised or trans- 
cendent Reality. Neither in religion 


_ nor in’ economics can it yet be said 


to be proved that we can forgo it; 
and the title of “men of faith” 
should be reserved for those who 
hold we can. 


LABURNUM AT VERTEUIL 


Here in the fog’s heart of ‘this darkened city, 

where men burrow like moles, their eyes eee 
to seize as straws the relic light, 

we remember gently the laburnum hanging 

to crest with fire the hills above Verteuil. ` 


t, 


Climbing the cliff-face the sea built through ages ° 
from the delicate lives of Time’s remote childhood, 
we reach ‘those caves men cut in different darkness. 


Then onward to lie awhile nearer the serene sun 
„and watch beneath us in its silver bow 

(some ancient archer dropped, weary, to earth) 
the Seine slip silent yet timeless to our heart. 


e 
So now in war, when perhaps even to-morrow , 


`~ 


death may shatter us suddenly, trampling away. 

the last light, we remember gently 

those hills above Verteuil and the huge sun oe 
and—dearer than these through that precarious peace— 


the laburnum columns and arches of wild fire. « 
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LOVE IS THE COVERING ARM. 


Love, love today is more 

than the brief explosive passion, 
more than the hands uplifted 

in paroxysm of glory, 

more, 

than the adolescent’s fireworks 
and romantic fury. 


In this titanic struggle 
between our emergent light and their darkness, 
in this common Time that moves us together, 
love is the covering arm, 
love is loving . 
the difficult joint advance 
a and love is always 
the conscious celebration 
of our common history. 


SUDDENLY BECOME MAN .. 


I. 


Suddenly become man after too-long adolescence, 
suddenly discarding - 

the years when passion blunted 

the precise, conscious act 

exact now like the gazelle, 

I can at last be at ease in this body, 

can direct at last an integrated effort 
towards one focus, 

not blurred by blindness, but etched simply 
on mind’s future map, 

nor again flounder 

like an obsessed tiger or infatuated boy. 


Il. 


Suddenly finding the single path of man 

along which, through ages, our ancestors battled, 
though but dimly discerning ` 

in their dark caves and lonely forays across Europe, 
the exact splendour and magnitude of the goal, 

I discover at last what, before, was promised 

(but never attained) 

in elaborate excursions 

the enemy advertised to divert our purpose 

or wandering 

the false short-cuts that clutter our era! 
with their guaranteed peace 

and easy-pay plans to outwit death. 
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mechanics ready to stép in and 
handle the levers. There is so much 
in the amalgam we call the Army 
to invite the autocratic, the selfish 
and the mean-spirited. 

The Army requires one ‘thing 
above all. That is submission. Once 
the human material at their com- 
mand is submissive, it can be 
worked. Most men require one thing 
above all. That is security. Imme- 
diate security satisfies the majority 
—it is not till later that other de- 
mands are felt. The Army gives 
security. It gives occupation and 


recompense, and most important of . 


all, it gives food. In his new-found 
gregarious state, a man falls 
back on primitive demands’ with 
heightened intensity—food becomés 
almost the end of: existence. This 
is very satisfactory for the Army, 
‘because it can supply food. In fact, 
it.can supply more and better food 
than the civilian government can 


give to most civilians. After that it: 


is ‘only a secondary consideration 
“tO say. that the Army will very 
rarely give a man his cards. The 
two-way traffic between work and 
Labour Exchange almost ceases. 
The Army does not encourage 
‘other non-physical demands. Its 
- training concentrates’on the flesh 
and the concrete things that sur- 


_round the flesh. But since such de- - 


mands exist potentially, and give 
rouble when they break to the 
surface, they are allayed in advance. 
`The alliance with the Churches is 
strengthened. There are quiet rooms 


and rest rooms for the type that 


appreciates them. Concerts and 
films are brought to the camp. 
There is time for more shows, 
drinking and women in the evening. 
In fact, the Army strives to gain 
the allegiance of every man under 
its administration with a balanced 


diet of bread and a liberal supply - 


of circuses. This is a working model 
for society. There is no need. to. 
name a state fascist or socialist to 
obtain this con’stitution. It is a new, 
form of paternalism, benevolent 
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despotism, call it what you will, 
‘which could be run into sockets 
already awaiting it without the 
slightest shock or tremor. ; 

« This is still too abstract to agitate 
even the most sensitive. Moreover, 
.there is as yet no suggestion of the 
conflict ‘that I have mentioned. 
The student whose liberties are 
artificially engendered, who has 
persuaded himself that a concept 
called Liberty has been emasculated 


~ and smothered, who automatically 


and donnishly- sets every circum- 
stance against the literary splendour 
of Jefferson’s: famous Declaration, 
may cry that all is lost.. And he may 
be right, but I do not believe that 
all is lost., I believe that all is in 
danger of being lost. To me there 
has been no decision, but a tremen- 
dous decision is being made.’ There 
is an antagonist, and the antagonist 
is more than me and more than all 
‘the other young men like me. An 
individual may fight .a machine or 
oppose an army of robots, but he 
does it not for himself. The man 
who fights for himself fights badly, 
for every man is convinced at some 
stage of his own worthlessness and 
insignificance. 

Let me revert to the immediate 
cause of my unhappiness, . and then 
relate it to the sum total of un- 
happiness that fights silently and 
desperately against the ‘Army’s 
authority. It is rarely mentioned in 
the papers, and then only in a form 
so remote from its real personality 
that its significance is missed, It i is 
never attributed to ‘‘our boys.” 
Public speeches ignore it, though 
even public speakers must be aware 
of its existence. But there -are 
several million. women—wives, 
sweethearts, sisters -and daughters 
—who are aware of it and possess 
the currency in which it is circu- 
lated. 

As I lay on my bunk’a few hours 
ago. and as I trudged up. the path 
the ‘leaden world, the 
foundations of my thoughts were 
fixed on her. In my bunk I felt 


r 


pate ‘se degenerating. ‘into that 
‘which demands All-in.. Both are 
termed play, ‘though. a change of; 
definition , has ` been ‘subtly. effécted 
. by the,; centuries. Similarly the 
rough-and- tumblé of medieval vil- 
lage football has been replaced by. 
| compulsory soccer and. profes- 
sioralism. These things can happen 


merely because nö one is sufficiently 


ý 





interested .to arrest a trend. How 
much ‘easier: is it, then, for, the 


‘Army, equipped with the resources - 


of scientific. conditioning, to per- 


‘suade men to enjoy ;the military life; ° 


with its absence df freedom, its. 
‘restraints, its humiliations, - its 
futility:! This is a ‘starting point for 
‘consideration : that the Army has 
‘the opportunity to make: then in a 
desired -i image, and that ‘this, desired 
image. will naturally be selected by , 
the Army’s. master. -` 

“Now for the unique I inmy porch. 
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had the Opportunity. I. refuse’ to’ 
‘make’ the desolate gesture of con- 
-demning all war out of hand, be- 
cause it is not in. ‘My nature to do 
so. Faced by this war I am com- 
pelled to give my allegiance. But , 
to the instrument: of it, the Army, 
I can only offer up a ‘shudder. 

- In, other words, my. attitude to 
the war is almost irrelevant to what 
I have. on. -my, mind. It’ merely 
‘irritates’ my conscience. Moreover, 
my feelings about the Army are 
so commonplace and have been 
reiterated sọ many times, they are 
barely worth, recording. I mention ' 
them simply for the sake of’ con- 
tinuity and comprehensiveness, but 
in’ as few words. as possible; ‘the 
Army is a benevolent prison, | it 
herds ‘random men into unwanted .- 
squads and environments, it bruises 
the spirit with a senseless para- 
< phernalia of chores.and duties, its 


hAm’ I. happy i inthe Army? Has the ; .aims appear to be futile for so much 


„Army jockeyed me into acceptance - 


of an'. alien ethic? No. Sometimes, k 


‘indeed, I am abysmally miserable. : 
In‘my mind now hints. the, suggested , 
conflict. Perhaps the alcohol in. my" 


; constitution is disproportionate, ‘or . 
_ and iE 


maybe the demons are not all dead. 

It would be best to decide what are 
not the'causes of my malaise, for ` 
T will humour: authority by referring: : 
‘to my coridition as such. I am not’ 
unhappy, because I am a pacifist. I 
rejected pacifism long, ago. To oné 
' of *my temperament pacifism ds an 
intélléctualised faith, Am” T, ai 


opinion that I am not:: : Am 'I un- 
‘happy because I am a. physical : 
coward? I cannot. answer. ‘this; 
except to state that my courage has 
not yet been tested. Against what’ 
“do F so violently react? Is it war? 
And now we come to an important _ 
difference between ‘the protestants 
of 1914-18 and those of our. own 
‘day.. I have not been revolted by ` 
the horror and’ waste of actual war- 
fare as were the -Sassoons and 
Owens ofa previous generation; I 
have: not, at the’ time of writing, 


1 
r 


invented ` there ‘are .a corps 
- t’ x 


of the’ time, it attempts to canalise ` 
intelligence, it tries.to destroy inde- 
‘pendence. These things ‘could. -be 
-borne if. they were mere waves 
„washing the ‘spirit and leaving’ it 
untainted, B will there be no.taint, 

if:;th , Where will it lead 









us? ., 

- Isami one to see a plot i in all - 
" this: That ‘cai safely be left to ‘the. 
Communists'and H. G. Wells. The, 
development of human affairs i is too.’ 
subdued to, be dubbed an “‘open . 
conspiracy,” no matter -how open - 
all the evidence may be. Most men: 


. shirker? I can ‘only give, my.’ own" "are pavins the way for ‘whatever, 


~world awaits us in A. 2000; aS 
‘unthinkingly and sublimely. as the 
mastodon slithered to extinction. 
There are too’ few of. us left to 
wonder, even too few to think. For . 
every Henry ‘Ford there are -a 
million  slap-happy Woolworth 
heiresses, more conscious of their 
skin. than of their kin. -Hitler has 
forced the existence of conspiracy : 
‘upon uš, the rare Man of Will for 
once replacing the Man of Destiny. 
But’ once) a ‘machine has ‘been 
of 
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thing suggestive about that. Some-._ 
thing is “being hidden, Trees. flank 


prospects, vistas and processional _ 


‘ ways, never obscure them or mar... 


_- their outlooks. Yet this one abruptly . 
- limits his vision, stands meaningly 
„between: him: and his landscape. 
There was ońce a resident who 

- could not-bear the sight of the moor 
> blankly standing against. him. It is 
a: young tree, younger ‘than -the . 
age. of the eccentrics’‘or the 
spiritually demented. It barely 
‘reached back beyond: our own age 
' of spiritual inertia. But ttiis.is York- 


.shire, where the past has ‘not yet- 


* been wholly eliminated, It is Brontë 
` country. 

= He turns in, again and now the 
light is sufficiently strong to reveal 


_ the porch walls: By day they are , 


of mud, ineloquent and dumb. Now: 
they ‘speak with a supernatural , ’ 


EE 
myriad spaces and of all the. eternal 
centuries, Tam posited in this porch 
.and-it-is osrg hours on June’ 17, 
“A.D. 1944. This is part of my in; 
.dividuality, ‘ though’. ‘fone of my 
choice. It could not be said“of my- 
‘Major, nor of General Montgomery ;' i 
it ‘could, not ‘even be. said. of -those. 
who wielded the utmost, of human 
` power, of Augiistus or Daate. or ` 
Savonarola or Shelley. ag belongs 


, myself and God: 


-At -this moment in ane: sand at 
my post in ‘the porch, T am the 


_ minute centre ọfa fearful, growing : 


conflict. One" small ‘sector. of.. the 
universal conflict has embedded. 


` itself ia me. Yet.small though it-be 


-to eye and. thoughtless’ brain, ‘every : 
angle .. sands sfacet’ of the, -human 
‘enormity ` is ‘present, feeding’ on ‘me, 
“and being fed by me. I am’ not 
“thinking of the war; were the war 


ardour, a language of deep black: “the axis around which my- thoughts. 
lines on a slightly luminous. packe, „cluster, it might`as Well. be that of * 


ground. Initials : and. Gates.. 


searches ‘the, walls’ and fiids. aie 


oldest:to be 1656. For a moment he ` 
wonders whether this is a -contem-.: 
porary fake,-.a soldier’s lark. on the ; 
t level“ of tudoristic dýèllings. | But, 
no, the lines are too ‘dee: Jicised, - 
they are meant to endité th 
„etched in a moment ; OLS EXD: iive . 
leisure. The letters». “Hå VE? S Tong. 
round balls, where we’ "Should. put: 
, serifs, ‘the M’s and W’s are inter- 
: laced’ Some of them are incor- 
“porated into designs, tablets: and 











rectangles with little diamonds: ‘at. 
From these he'looks 


the corners, 
‘. ats‘the bare, reedy 1944 hastily“ 
Scratched by some gunner perhaps ` 
a few days ago. Glaring in its new- 
ness, ‘it will soon sink back into the 
. stone and trouble no one again. “It 
' may even one day: lie beneath a 
stronger stroke, as’ “strong as the- 
one-made by R.M. who forced -his 
“memory upon us in $723. i 
| Sand here at this moment in| 

, time, he. thinks, and J'am per- 
‘petually astonished -at’ the unique- 
ness of my Position.” Of all the 


vR2 









‘al prospectus;: . 


Jenkins’ Ear as this unnamed cone 
of, a: million bodies. I am trying to- 
“concentrate on the ‘human struggle 
‘that ‘is obscured by the. war of. 


$ tanks, Japs and the.: A. ET: SA 


C Fat ‘more - important hae the 
‘British war effort ts the British 
Amy. For the- British “Army is 
in microcosm, of 
“the . possible’ future British State. 

it” is. a: yast instrument for the 
‘engulfing of, the bodies and souls of . 
all, who . live” on’ “this island. The 


‘wictory : of’ the. super-State: is being 


ttempted..on a thousand parade 
grounds,’ ‘jitcreasingly. camouflaged 
‘as forcing house’ playing’-fields. The, 
: ‘Army has’ instituted only;a minor— 
‘almost negligible—shift towards the 
quality of : public ‘school -playing 
fields. -Men’s conception of play, 
however, has moved leagues from 
the old-fashioned standpoint of joy 
in’ physical freedom. Men’s minds | 


‘can be moulded in this way, they 


are’ infinitely adaptable: ` Otherwise 
‘there - would have - been ‘no Shake- 
spearey It's. evident that’ the mind 
which enjoyed i atch- -as- pets is 






On Guard. 
JOHN ATKINS 


He sleeps .a subdued under- 
nourished sleep, a sleep that is 
_ never still and tranquil. It is broken 
by the rattling of words, the sudden 
slamming of doors and thump of 
footsteps. He is always conscious 
of the waking environment, un- 
aware himself that he ever loses 
consciousness. He only realises the 
strangeness of his world, where 
sounds swarm upon him 
gathering momentum and power, 
then fade away to the tiniest 
metallic whisper. He fears the 
waking: hand throughout his night, 


and marvels at the ‘delay of its. 


„arrival. Occasionally his mind snaps 
into clari 
dental. evidence that he still has 
another hour; a driver comes in and 
sips his cocoa, the man in the next 
bunk clambers out almost silently 
to take his turn. There is another 
fear, the order to turn out, the order 
that will shake him out of his 


attempted rest, the cold night that, 


will engulf him. He becomes almost 
panicky as the thought strikes him 
that one day it will not be rehearsal 
or make-believe; but the real and 
the dangerous thing. He will be 
the same person, his nerves and 
responses will act as they act now, 
but there will be something more 
terrifying than an unpopular Orderly 
Officer. 

His turn arrives and it is an hour 


before dawn. He trudges up the. 


track to the castle where he will 
relieve the other sentry, slouching 
and hugging himself in. It is not 
climatically cold, but there is no 
warmth for the spirit—it is a dead, 
silent planet, sprouting trees like 
the remains of extinct mammals and 
spreading around him like a plain of 
pocked pumice stone. 
bers the’ accounts he has read of 
this early waking, the „painful 
advance into the keen outer world 


with. 


he realises from acci-, 


He remem- . 
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and the adaptation to its freshness 


and power of rejuvenation. It is 
nothing like that, the adaptation 
cannot be made while these bodiless 


shadows hold sway. He says good- 


night to the other sentry and sits 
in the porch, trying to numb him- 
self into acceptance. His shoulders 
hunch and his hands slip deep into 


his pockets. After some minutes of 


almost oblivion his, helmet begins 
to crush his head and stab its crown 
with fire. He removes it. Then he 
draws out a cigarette and puffs in 
expectation of relief, but he quickly 
feels dizzy and weak. He i is now a 
‘creature of physical weakness and 
moral inertness, but,not of fear. 
The good men who make the rules 
‘are fast in their beds. 

He looks up and sees with 
astonishment that it is visibly get- 
ting lighter. As he stares from the 
porch he sees the grey lighten, 


become white and then glaring until . 
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‘he closes his eyes in pain. On open- ' 


ine them he goes through the-same 
experience—it is continually getting 
lighter, the light rushes into the 
world until it becomes unbearable. 
He gets to his feet and stands in 
the porch as though in a sentry box 
and now the light becomes frigid— 


but it is light, not the moon’s hate- 


ful efflorescence of nothingness, 


` In this new light hé notices things ` 


that he had never noticed before. 
He sees how plumb centre lies the 
sundial on the lawn, he sees how its 
lines make tangents with the cir- 
cular plots on each side, transform- 
ing them into Spectacles astride its 
bridge. But what is more noteworthy 
(and exciting, for the castle is 
haunted and thas housed , more 
tragedies than any: other guard 
post he'has known) is the discovery 
that the small tree .in the’ hedge 
beyond lies in a direct line with, the 
sundial and his feet. There is some- 
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others, but was glad that he didn’t 
touch the rat. He caught Billy 
Bishop’s eye and saw that he, .t6o, 
was trying to miss rather than kick.. 
Jimmy James and Billy Walters 
were enjoying themselves. - 

The rat found the radiator and 
squirmed uriderneath it. Mr. Cart- 
Wright ran‘his club along the floor 
beneath the radiator and jammed 
the rat against the wall, poking and 

` battering it. It ran out and tried 
to climb behind a coat hanging low 
down on the wall. But the. relent- 
less club found it and drove it out. 
_ It didn’t"know what it was doing 

- now. It ran across the room again 

„and collided with the counter. it 
turned, and then, quite suddenly, 
stood still, as though waiting for 
Mr. Cartwright as he panted after 
it. 

-He leaned over the rat and gave 
it two quick, sharp blows behind 
the head. an 

For a slow second ‘it remained 

“motionless, as though resigned, 
with immense dignity, to its fate. 
Then its front legs. collapsed, its 
head fell, and a drop of blood 
spilled from its opened month on 
to the floor. Its back legs gave way, 
and it rolled over, ọn to-its side and 
lay still. 

“Well!” gasped Mr. Cartwright, 
throwing his cross away and lean- 
ing on the table. 


forehead. 

The others were silent, looking 
at the rat. 

“It’s pretty, y'know, isn’t it?” 
said Billy Bishop, at last. 
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ing. 


“That’s that!” ` 


‘His sparsė hair hung lankly on his ms 


Wilf said, “I hope the noise 
hasn’t woken the others.” 

There was silence again, except 
for Mr. Cartwright’s -noisy breath- 


Billy Bishop looked at his watch. 

“Twenty to three, ” he said. “PII 
make some tea.’ 

Mr.- Cartwright went out and 
came- back with a brush and shovel. 

‘What are you going to do with 
it?” asked Wilf, , 

“PIL put it by the door,on the 
shovel,” said Mr. Cartwright, as 
he went out with the rat. ‘‘It can 


_go in the dust-bin in the morning.” 


They sat down again.. 
“Let’s ‘ave another ’and of 
cards,’’ said Billy Walters, who 


-had- been looking rather shame- 


faced, and kept passing his thumb 
across his big, wet lips in a nervous 


‘gesture he had. 


“O.K. P’ said Jimmy James: But 


‘the others didn’t want to play. Billy 


Bishop brought the -tea as .Mr. 
Cartwright came back. Billy 
Bishop, Wilf and Jimmy James ‘lit 
cigarettes. 

They sat in silence, smoking and | 
drinking, until Billy Bishop said, 


“Well, what about bed? Three 
o 'clock!” 
Mr. Cartwright Seemed to feel 


the need to say something. ‘As they 
got up to go to'bed, he said, ‘‘After 
all, these things have got to he 
killed. They’re vermin. It’s—it’s 
patriotic to kill them.” 

They were looking at the spot of 


blood on the floor. Wilf’s eye 

caught the wooden cross lying 

nearby. ; 
“Yes,”’ he said, “it’s patriotic.” 





glasses and polished them rapidly 
with a clean handkerchief. - 

At two o’clock he stood up and 
stretched wearily. The baggy skin 
of his long thin face seemed to have 
sagged more than usual, ahd his 
cheeks were nearly purple, leaving 
the hollows beneath his eyes pag 
and tired. 

“I-hope he comes before ‘ie 
other chaps get up,’’-he said. 

The other half of the shift was in 
bed. They would be wakened at 
three o’clock, and relieve the’ mén 
who were up. 


A few minutes later he stiffened, | 


and murmured, ‘‘Here he is!” - 

They put their cards down’ and 
moved their heads carefully to see. 
The head of the rat was peeping out 
of the hole, its little eyes bright and 
wary. . A 

Mr. Cartwright tip-toed toward 
the steps on the blind side of the 


hole. But before he could reach the 


folded. card-table; the rat had run'to 
the first piece of bread and streaked 
back to the hole with it. It was 
a large, adult rat, darkish brown 
on top, lighter underneath. 
“Oho,” said Jimmy James, ‘‘he 


was too qiuck for you that time !”’, 


“He'll 
Mr. 
know. 
. He sat on the:top step and 
waited, his tiredness gone, his eyes 
eager. Billy Bishop’ collected the 
cards and put them away in the 
packet. He was rather «glad they 
had finished playing. He always 
allowed himself a shilling a: night 
to play with, ‘and he was down to 
his last penny when the tat 
appeared. i 

They arranged their ‘chairs so 
that all could observe the hole with 
ease. i 

“The poor little beggar must be 
hungry to come out in the light like 
that,’’ said Wilf Chivers. | 

“Ssh!” whispered Billy Walters. 
“You'll scare ‘im off!’ 

“It doesn’t matter about talk- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Cartwright, know- 


come again,’ said 
.Cartwright,:.complacently, “I 


” 
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ledgeably. “They don’t mind about 
noise. As long as you don’t move.” 
‘But after that they all spoke in 


whispers, even Mr. Cartwright. 


It was hot long before the rat 
showed its nose and eyes again. lt 
always stayed there for a time, with - 
just its head showing, before it ven- 
tured out. 

It was only by the EET 
stillness of the others that Mr. 


Cartwright knew it was there, for 


his position prevented him from 
seeing the hole if he was also to 
remain’ unseen. But he saw the 
lour, men’s gaze become fixed upon 
the one spot,. and he held his . 
breath. Billy Walters flickered an 
eyelid at him. He nodded. 

The rat ran a few inches into the 
room, then stopped. ‘‘Get. back, get 
back !’’ Wilf Chivers found himself 
thinking. He wanted to throw 
something or make a noise, but ° 
didn’t. Like the others, he felt a 
strong curiosity to see what the 
rat would do. They were all per- 
fectlý still. 

The rat now seemed to make up 
its. mind, and darted along by the 
wall to the largest and farthest 
piece of food. Almost stumbling in 
his eagerness, Mr. Caitwright slid 
the, card-table across the hole. A 
brown streak came across. the floor 
and léaped at the hole from abdut 
three feet away. There was a soft 
thud as the rat’s head hit the table, 
and then the brown streak was dart- 
ing all over the floor, seeking a way 
out. 

All the men were on their feet. 
Mr. Cartwright grabbed his wooden 
cross and lunged after the rat. He 
clubbed it in a corner and it ran 
into the middle of the room. 

“Kick it! Kick it P?’ he shouted. 

They kicked out wildly, and Billy 
Walters’ heavy boot lifted the rat 
several feet in the air. Laughing 
foolishly, he skipped after it. 
< It ran frantically | round the walls, 
escaping Mr. Cartwright’s club only : 
to be kicked by the other men. 
Wilf moved ‘his legs with the 


êo 
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The Rat- 


CYRIL HUGHES 


“I wonder whether ’e’ll come 
snooping around again to-night,”’ 
said Jimmy’ James, as he dealt the 
cards. 

“I dare say,” said Billy Walters. 
“If *e does, we ought to By and 
catch *im.’’ 

The rat had appeared every night 
that week so'far. In the orderly 
room.of the A.R.P. depot there were 


‘three low steps leading to the door. ` 


The triangle formed by the junc- 
tion of one side of these steps with 
the floor and wall had been left 
uncovered, and that was where the 


‘rat came from, darting out even in 


the bright electric light to pick up 
a. crumb, off the floor and then 
scurrying back under the boards 
again, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cartwright, “if 


` he comes to-night we "ll catch him 


all right!” 
They all called him “Mr.” It was 


doubtful whether any of them knew . 


his first name, and anyway, he was 
not the sort of person to invite 


familiarity. They liked him well 


enough, but felt that he was a cut 
or two above them. "He owned a 
shop in the district, and didn’t mix 


‘very well, keeping. himself to him- 


self. He didn’t play cards, 
instance. 
He.-picked up a card-table which 


for 


- was lying folded against the wall, 


and leaned it upside down against 
the steps right by the hole. Then he 


gathered three or four pieces of 


bread and scone lying on the table 
from supper and put them on the 
floor enticingly near ‘to the hole, 
but far enough away to be danger- 
ous—the nearest, and smallest, 
piece about. six, feet away, 
farthest twelve feet. A long table 


‘and bench by the wall cast a certain ' 


amount of shadow over the trail. 
The ‘others grinned when they 
saw the plan. The-rat’s only means 
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of entrance and exit was the hole. 
If that were blocked, once it was in 
the room it would be trapped. The 
door was á tight fit, and three blank 
walls and the massive canteen 
counter bordered the rest of the 
room. The only hiding-place was 
provided by a gas-radiator against 
one of the walls, which would prob- 
ably be too-hot, and from under 
which the rat ‘could, in ‘any case, 
easily be rooted out. 

‘You’re not going to wait over 
there, are you?’? asked Wilt 


.Chivers. Wilf was younger than the 
others, and looked ill. 


It was cold over by the door. 
Mr. Cartwright walked over to the 
radiator, pausing on the way to 
take from a shelf a piece of wood 
shaped like a cross, the strut and 
cross-piece: of a broken ‘collapsible 
table. This he placed against the 
wall, where it would be handy as a 
weapon. - i 

“No,” he said, - “PIH be all right 
waiting . here.’ ` 

“Yov’ll have to move quickly,” 
warned Billy, Bishop, the last of 
the company, and so small that 
rats for him probably came in the 


` category of big game. 


“Don’t worry,’ 


’ replied Mr. Cart- 
wright. 


“Pye caught many a rat. 


‘I know their habits.” 


“Well, you keep your eye open,” 
said Billy Walters, ‘‘an’ if ’e pops 
‘is ’ead out, give us the wire an’ 
we'll keep, quiet.” 

Mr. Cartwright sat down, and 
the five ‘of them setfled down to 
wait. The four card-players con- 
centrated on their rummy, but be- 
tween hands they would become 
aware of Mr. Cartwright’s heavy, 
rasping breathing—he suffered from 
bronchitis or some such chest com- 
plaint—and would glance at him 
as he gazed intently at the other 
° side of me room, or took off his 
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intellectualism pre-eminently repre- , 


sented by his characters are > phases 
which he has himself, if not experi- 
enced, 
tively and passed beyond, these 
books of his are entirely free from 
that kind of antagonism which 
denotes. a mind still reacting 
against, and therefore enslaved to, 
its aversions. Notwithstanding the 
horrors of various régimes which 
he portrays, it would be impossible 
honestly to make use of his novels 
for the purpose of propaganda: for 
propaganda demands.hatred, and 


prendre, c'est tout pardonner. 


No reader of Spanish Testament 
is likely to forget,. still less to 
excuse, the tortures perpetrated in 
the gaol at Malaga; but the con- 
ventional’ black-and-white propa- 
gandist will take care to forget the 
glaice bestowed on a prisoner by 
one of the Civil Guards: 


, It was an unconscious gesture of 
apology. In it was expressed the whole 
attitude towards life of a fifty-year-old 
gendarme who, on the one hand, had 
thirty’ years of service in a medieval 
country behind him and on the other 
probably had a wife, several underfed 
children and a pet. canary. In it was 
expressed an entire human philosophy 
of shame, resignation and apathy. .‘‘The 
world’s like that,’ he seemed to be 
saying, ‘‘and neither I nor you will ever 


at least explored imagina- l 


hatred incomprehension. Tout com- ` 
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change it.’? Situations of this-kind’ burn 

` themselves into the mind and the shrug 
of the Civil Guard is more vivid- in 
my memory than the ~ screams of the 
tortured. 

In Koestler’s hands, a Martian 
understanding of society, and thè 
extent to which men’s behaviour 
and morality are determined by - 
their position in society, becomes, 
-what it should be, a -kind of for- 

giveness. But his novels express an 

attitude even rarer and more cost- 
ingly achieved than this. The very 
inquisitors he portrays are not, in ` 
the strict sense of the word, in- 
human. That is not to say that they 
are agreeable, though even an _ 
agreeable inquisitor is not,: as a 
matter of fact, inconceivable—a ' 
lady. who had known him once told 
me that Dzerzhinsky was charming; 
the same has been said of Torque- 
mada; and I should never be sur- 
prised to learn that Herr Himmler 
was adored by his school-children. 

Koestler’s Gletkin, his Raditsch, his 

Bernard, the logical, neurotic young 

Nazi, are not of this species: and 

yet they are understandable, and to 
' that extent, in a- peculiar way, 

redeemable, . if not- redeenied. This 
is not sentimentality, but realism; 
and these novels give a renewed 
significance to that much-abused 
literary term. 





` more keenly than it is possible to 
' feel’ in daylight’ how: loathsome is 
a community of men in a dormitory. 
; It should be the meeting place of 
the sexes. Outside’ my spirit cried 


one warmth 
humanity.. This frustration, long- 
ing, striving is felt by nearly every 
man in the Army. Every particle 


one warm idea: love. Its intensity 
‘varies, as the climate of love varies 
in each household and the power of 
ardour in each individual. But in 
the inarticulate language of the 
soldier home represents the only 





power capable of resisting the 
allurements of the brave new 
paternalism. Somehow a human 


father, in all his weakness and in 
all his ferocity, wins a loyalty, more 
enduring than the power-glutted 
group leaders; the carnal lover has 
always the last claim against the 
pure soul of recreation and leisure.* 
This strife of atlegiances, to 
authority and love, is the modern 
battlefield stripped of all irrele- 
| vancies. It.is now emerging into ‘the 


Y light, so that soon all will see it. 


Throughout this century the posi- 
tion of love has been assailed from 
all ‘quarters, as though everyone 
who peddled a panacea: realised in 
his heart. that while men. and 
women preferred each other to all 
j else and built walls around their 


unions, there could be ne victory. 


Love was ‘‘freed’’ or besmirched. 
To buy and sell love is to degrade 
‘it. but to offer it freely'is to deny it, 
Communists and socialists 


unassuming home. The family has 


been spat upon, often for no better” 


.*In a talk to recruits I heard an M.O. 
say: “In the Army godliness is next to 
cleanliness.” He was probably unaware 
that he was at the heart of the contem- 
porary conflict. Hygiene is a weapon of 

` mechanical ‘perfection which, ‘when it 
becomes an end of existence, is certain 
to clash with the untidy, undernourished, 
imperfect creature of Jove—which is, 
nevertheless, godly in all its limbs. 


mutely for warmth and there.is only, 
in the universe of: 
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“reason than that savages frequently 


forsake the family as a social unit 
for the clan. And if the men who 
backed these attempts at the des- 
truction of love were intent on their 
aims and considered any price ' 
worth success, they had reason to 
be ruthless. For look what love has 


‘accomplished! No Highland army 


ever outlasted the ‘early stages of 
its campaign; another allegiance’ 
destroyed the military one. Love 
limits the time span of war. Love 
conquered Antony, and ‘in doing so 
mocked the military . strength of 


_ Augustus. Dante literally projected 


the human mind on to an entirely 
new plane of experience and insight 
through the burning power of his 
love for Beatrice. -The love that 
flowed between Ikhnaten and his“ 
queen Nefertiti can still be wit- 


“nessed, for it formed the subject of 


a revolution in art: that helped to 
rock his throne. 

Here is the stumbling-block to 
the social designs that are: being 
tested by the Army to-day. The 
Army knows it. It even has reason 
to be frightened of it, for there have 
been commanders , and generals, 


_ thought to be beyond its reach, who 


have yet succumbed. The Army’ S 
attempts, first to appease love and 


‘then to challenge it, are evidence of 


its anxiety. The Army is rattled. 
At the moment of writing it has. 
imposed a leave ban, one extreme 
on the extension between reconcilia- 


. tion and coercion. I do not believe 


_ it can succeed love is elemental and 
“can no more be destroyed than the 


have. 
found the citadel of reaction in the’ 


love. Authority, 


atom. We are now playing shuttle- 
cock with allegiances, one moment 
bowing to authority, the next: to 
in one sense, de- 
mands and uses love, but only in 
the sense where love is a mass of > 
undifferentiated énergy. We use 
energy as machines use fuel, but 
it is in our power to transmute' ‘it 
into whatever force we desire. One . 
man will apply the whole of his 
reserves to the service of authority ; 
in a cold, unenterprising way he 
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is Idving ‘his master. Another will 
expend his energy on his lover and 
his God, and here love cannot be 
cold and uninspired, else it- will 
splash ‘on stony ground. Two alle- 
giances, two loves; the mechanical, 
the rational, the hygienic, ` the 
cautious and the carnal, the 
inspired, the imperfect and the un-- 
tamed. Love was given to us, and 
‘if we speak jn terms of God it was 
divine on bequeath. But a divine 
love can be degraded, just as any- 
thing else, from the countryside to 
the poetic gift, can be degraded, 


' and it is possible for men to deal 


- only in utility love or the love of the 


commercial studio. 


He looks out and sees that it is 
\daylight. The world 
now. He already feels strengthened, 
for he‘is more clear about his posi- 


4 


is’ friendlier - 


tion. So long as he can love as he 
has always loved he cannot be in- 
corporated in the paddock. Behind 
him and his fove shines the sun, 
now rising and still pale, just as it 
shone behind and through Van Gogh 
and charged Rembrandt with his 
rich chiaroscuro. It is the moon he 
must beware. The moon ‘saps his 
strength and passes unobserved by 
men and groups of men whose light 
is neon. 

He looks out and sees the tree. 
It is really very small and it doesn’t 
fill the landscape at all. It is merely 
a weak’ blur against the rounded 


’ moor. At that moment he recalls a 


remark made by a friend, now 
asleep in the castle, who also fights 
with all his strength against ' the 
transformation of love into service: 
“I can’t understand why men 
should ‘ever fight on those moors.’ 


LITERARY HISTORY.. 


Whitman in an overcoat 
cannot be unravelled from . e 
the comrades and the bandages 
he botind them to his chest 
. with love and lines as long.as Mississippi. 


' Medicine was in his kiss 
and if he has revealed 


enough, 


it was not, like an octopus,‘ ` 


too much, or intimately dreadful. 


-His arms hold, but are light upon 
our wounded loneliness.. 
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-proudiv, explorers, blazing new 
paths through (you had it) poison dew, 
and, “trembling eyed, 
watched’ from those sky-encircling hills 
storm:down invading daffodils 
in wind-whipped ride; 


who carved, like Tine. front the vast snow 
such heroes as alone we knew, 
then turned away 
- to raise-a frozen song-thrush up. 
and warm it shyly in your cap 
` till t was gay; 


we'll go together, dear, on this 
$ our last adventure, till we kiss 
' and you return, 
still wondering, darling, to the earth 
whose summer ripeness gave you birth | 
with fruit and fern; 
and I, who walked beside your side, 
and lived to hear your laughter ride 
the echoing sky, 
‘ shall hear instead your final words ` 
(thrust through your agony like swords) 
demanding why, ; 


demanding why, on this strange earth, 
death should so quickly cancel birth, 
l while old men linger, 
though Time has smothered their desire 
and left a falling house of fear, 

where love’s a stranger. 


Yes, darling, from this April room 
we'll watch the „wind-sharp starlight come 
. and morning’s glory x 
.until the bugler sun sounds start. 
on this last journey of my heart 
and. your last story. 
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RICHARD GOODMAN. 
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HI. 


Suddenly become lover 

after the desert years when lust 

beckoned like mirage to proclaim 

the one glory and purpose of our day 

the temporary oblivion and coward identification 
with another’s being, 

but led always 

to vultures tearing 


- Our monstrous carrion and dessicated dust— 


suddenly I hear 

through the ascendant April 

and mutinous meadows of her presence 

the lovely crescendo 

and climax of those shy forgotten notes 

we struck then in our equal and undemanding childhood, 
who are grown now together i 

inseparable comrades in this common battle 

that is greater than either. 


IV. 


Suddenly aware, but, strangely, accepting 

that suddenly, perhaps to-morrow, 

death may destroy again. 

this delicate body to its whirling constituent atoms, 
shot through by guns or trampling the eager face 
beneath the boots of men we know only 

for their equal sorrow; 

suddenly at last erect, suddenly singing, 
suddenly become man, I watch quietly 

the ancestral terror of death 

vanish like the defeated vultures from our day 
and, tremendous, advance the final crisis 

and liberating birthquake of our history 

that rules my living. 


. LAST STORY 
(for my son Peter) 


Dearest, against whose gentle brain 
this lance, the sunlight, strikes in vain 
yet brings no glory, 
let me pekin to tell—although ° ox 
you will not hear me, even so— k 
the final story. - 


Who built a diferent world each day, - 
quiet or fantastic, in our. way 
and to our moods; 
who climbed the prehistoric stone 
to re-enact old rituals done, 
or stalked dim woods, 


he 


‘limitation have been made. 


. at all, 


ee 
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Democracy, Liberalism, and Pacifism 


J. C. MAXWELL 


Inquiries into the basis of politi- 


cal obligation have commonly been 
prompted by the desire to set some 
limit to the claims of existing 
governments, and there are two 
main lines along which attempts at 
One 
method is to lay down conditions or 
credentials which a government 
must satisfy if it is to be legitimate 
and modern political theory 
is largely concerned with these 
attempts—theories of contract and 
theories of consent. are theories 
about the legitimacy of governments 
in the sense that they are concerned 
not with the actual behaviour of 
governments, but with the question 
of what method of appointment 
renders a government properly 
speaking a government at all. It 
will be remembered how often the 
phrase ‘‘the legitimate government” 
was on the hps of supporters of 
the Left during the Spanish civil 
war, and the stress they laid on the 
results of the election that preceded 
the war. The counter-claim of the 
supporters of General Franco that 
the ‘‘government’’ had forfeited its 
claims by its failure to govern and 
its violation of intrinsic human 
rights is a good example of the con- 
trasting line of thought. (I am not, 
of course, concerned here with the 
questions of fact involved in the 
Spanish controversy.) This second 
method is to set down, on principles 
derived from general moral theory, 
certain restrictions on what any 
government, no matter what its 
credentials may be, is entitled to 
demand of its citizens; I shall call 
a theory that lays down conditions 
for legitimacy a legitimist theory, 


and one that does not, but judges 


only by results, an opportunist 
theory; and I shall call a theory 
that puts restrictions on the claims 
of any and every government a 


-with 


liberal theory, and one that does 
not an absolutist theory. 

There are then four possible com- 
binations: (1) legitimist-absolutist. 
This is the form which theories from 
the, Renaissance onwards have, 
tended to take, culminating in 
Rousseau, who lays down the most 
exacting’ conditions for the legiti- 
macy of a government, and then 
gives it absolute power. Rousseau 
however recognizes no existing 
government as legitimate, though 
in practice his horror of violence 
led him to a high degree of oppor- ` 


tunism, and the real and abiding 


value of his contribution to political 
thought lies in his answer to the 


question: what is the best form of 


political society? and not in his 
answer to the question: what is the 
basis of political obligation in any 
society? I should hesitate to treat 
this as a mere confusion on Rous- 
seau’s part; it might be held that 
the form of government to which 
alone he allows legitimacy is the 
only fully political society. 

(2) legitimist-liberal. This is. a 
somewhat Utopian theory, though 
it has some support in the tradition 
of the revolution of 1688, canonized 
by John Locke. It attempts to com- 
bine English liberalism with Rous- 
seauist democracy, and ‘naturally 
it flourishes in the United States, 
whose ` political tradition derives 
from both of those sources. It is 
neatly summarized in a sentence of 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: ‘‘that to secure these 
rights (i.e., the ‘‘inalienable rights’’ , 
cavhich men are endowed) 
governments are instituted amongst 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” 
where the first phrase expresses 
the liberal view of the purpose of 
the state, and implies the hberal 
demand for the limitation of poli- 
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tical authority, while the last phrase 
expresses the legitimist demand. 
The theory is not really satisfac- 
tory. You have to make up your 
mind sooner or later whether it is 
more important that a government 
should respect the rights of man or 
that it should satisfy some criterion 
of legitimacy. In practice, however, 
the theory differs less than might 
appear from that of Rousseau, since 
he holds that a legitimate govern- 
ment will in fact respect all human 
rights. The residue of difference 
depends on Rousseau’s strong sense 
of the new order of existence into 
which men enter when they become 
members of a political society, 
that sense which differentiates him 
so fundamentally from all indivi- 
dualist. types of political theory. | 
(3) opportunist-liberal. This is in 
practice the traditional: English 
theory (as it was the medieval 
one and is the Catholic one: the 
use of the word ‘‘liberal’’ may make 
this seem odd, but it is not meant 
to exclude a religious basis for the 
rights of man). We judge our 
governments by their behaviour, 
and don’t worry much about their 
legitimacy. But we insist strongly 
that there are limits to the demands 
any government is entitled to 
make. Even those who acquiesce 
in what may seem illiberal measures 
to-day (conscription in all its forms) 
do so on grounds of expediency, 
and seldom argue that government 
as such is absolute. ; 
(4) opportunist-absolutist. This is 
added for the sake of completeness 
and because it has actually been 
held (e.g., by Spinoza and, with 
some inconsistency, by Hobbes). It 
asserts that for a govenment might 
is right, and that the citizen has no 
claims against any de facto govern- 
ment. This theory differs from the 
other three in abandoning in effect 
any search for a moral basis, and it 
needs only to be clearly stated to be 
rejected. It is notable that its two 


great exponents were both driven te- 


it by the exigencies of a preconceived 
28 


” essential 


metaphysic, not by a disinterested 
scrutiny of man as a political being. 

Somuch for the groundwork. Now 
for the historical application. The 
contrast between theories (1) aand 
(3) is that between continental 
democracy and: English liberalksm. 


- The best discussion of it I know is 


in Christopher Dawson’s Beyond 
Politics: 

The truth is, unpalatable though it 
may be to modern “progressive” 
thought, that democracy and dictatorship 
are not opposites or mortal enemies, but 
twin children of the great Revolution, 
and that the English political system 
is immune from the tendency towards 
dictatorship because it is not demo- 
cratic in the full sense of the word, but 
rather liberal and aristocratic. The 
English tradition attaches far more im- 
portance to freedom and toleration than 
does the continental; it developed in 
defence of individual liberty (and also 
class privilege) against the State. Con- 
tinental democracy, on the other hand, 
was essentially the affirmation of the 
supremacy of the General Will as against 
class privilege. It attached more impor- 
tance to equality and to freedom and to 
the sovereignty of the people than to the 
toleration of minorities. 

It is at this point that the special 


‘problems of pacifists can be set in 


proper perspective—in particular 
the charge against the pacifist of 
being a bad democrat because of 
his refusal to obey certain of the 
laws that have been democratically 
passed (the position is in practice 
mitigated by the existence of legal- 
ized conscientious objection). If 
democracy is imterpreted in an 
extreme Rousseauist or absolutist 
sense, then pacifism, except in a 
pacifist society, is quite incompatible 
with democracy. But what most of 
us in this country mean by democ- 
racy is rather liberalism: and it is 
on it that the rights of minorities 
are based. Freedom of speech and 
legalized minorities are not so much 
parts of the idea of 
democracy in the extreme sense 
(sovereignty of the people) as means 
necessary in practice for the effec- 
tive working of democracy if it is 
not to turn into its “twin,” dictator- 
ship. Most of us are not con- 


cerned to reconcile pacifism and 
idemocracy, because we are not 
“absolutist” democrats. If we call 
ourselves democrats, we mean: 
primarily that we are liberals (this 
does not exclude socialism as an 
ecowomic doctrine or a social ideal), 
i and in the second place that we hold 
to the principles of equality and 
fraternity, but as principles of a 
good society, and not as necessary 
conditions of political obligation in 
any society. If we hold those views 
‘and are also pacifists, what is our 
i attitude towards a government that 
| is prosecuting a war? 

| As Mr. F. A. Lea once said in an 
article in Peace News (January 10, 
1941) the reason why we are poli- 
tically in opposition is that we 
oppose the prosecution of the war 
by the nation at large. On the poli- 
tical side that is all that needs to be 
said. Mr. Lea, however, further 
_ said that what an opposition ‘‘must 
never do is to disobey the law, or 
| attempt to sabotage it. >” This is true 
of an opposition taken as a body; 
it must not use disobedience as a 
political weapon, for this would be 
IN a form of sabotage. But if 





Mr. Lea was thinking about the 
behaviour of the individual, it is a 
l grievous confusion to lump dis- 
obedience and sabotage together. 
Sabotage isinconsistent witha poli- 
n opposition and also morally 
wrong for the pacifist, since it 
denies to his opponents the right of 
following their own convictions 
| which he claims for himself. Dis- 
obedience on the other hand may be 
the only’ possible attitude towards 
laws regarded as wrong. The diffi- 
culty felt about this even by liberals 
is chiefly a logical one, and one 
that has much to do with the popu- 
larity that absolutism has enjoyed 
among theorists in spite of its re- 
jection by the plain man. The diffi- 
culty is that described by logicians 
when they say that a proposition 
cannot be about itself. A law cannot 
lay down the conditions under 


which it is itself no longer binding. i geodon 
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It is possible in a country with 
strong liberal traditions, like our 
own, for a supplementary law to 
lay down conditions for exemption, 
but even then the process must stop 
somewhere. And it is noteworthy 
that people like Mr. Ernest Bevin 


have shown an attitude in this 
matter less liberal than, for 
instance, Neville Chamberlain. I 


doubt if this is merely the result 
of heightening feeling fostered by 
the continuance of the war, for Mr. 
Bevin’s statements on the subject 
have been perfectly temperate, and 
have specifically appealed to the 
principle of equality, in particular 
to the unfairness of putting the con- 
ditionally-registered conscientious 
objector in a privileged position. If 
the historical perspective I have 
adopted from Christopher Dawson 
is a true one, it is easy to under- 


stand why Mr. Bevin. should both . 


be a better democrat and less of a 
liberal than an oligarch such as 
Neville Chamberlain. 

Liberalism is not something 
which can be embodied in particular 
laws; it can only be an attitude 
characteristic of a society, and so it 
is apt to slip through the fingers 
of poktical theorists who wish to 
have everything cut and dried. The 
very real problems affecting those 
to-day who are both liberal, pacifist, 
and democratic in attitude are not 
problems of general principle about 
the duties of citizenship in a democ- 
racy, but arise from the particular 
historical situation in which paci- 
fism can be argued to mean capitu- 


lation to tyranny and the advent ` 


of a society both illiberal and, in 
the most important senses, undemo- 
cratic. The counter-claim that war 
itself will destroy democracy is a 
relevant answer to this assertion, 
but it is neither necessary in order 
to reconcile pacifism and democracy, 
nor ace = be sufficient to make 

bngistent with an abso- 
eo In my termin- 

ean rather than 
ver tends to des- 
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troy, and'this certainly gives further 
reasons for opposition to war. But 
the main issue is one that can be 
discussed without special reference 
to democracy. Under any govern- 


ment that is not so bad thatanarchy ` 


would be preferable, there is, on 
the face of it, an obligation to obey 
any law. I should say that a 
government forféits all rights only 
if it is so bad that anarchy would 


be preferable or a tevolutionary. 
- change both desirable: and practi- 


cable.. At the risk of seeming a 
` follower of the Vicar of Bray, I 
will say that it seems likely that 
every government in power to-day 
is legitimate in this minimum sense, 
though some of them may be follow- 
ing policies that will lead to. their 
ultimate downfall. The. general 
claims of governments, then, are 
not dependent on the governments 
being democratic. Likewise the 
exceptions depend on ‘the actual 
nature, of the commands—a pacifist 


or any other hoider of a minority 
view need have no more hesitation 
in disobeying.a command to do what 
he thinks wrong from a democratic 
than from any other type of govern- 
ment. The better his society, of 
course, the stronger will his fe@ling 
of loyalty be, and the more acute 
his struggle to decide whether the 
behaviour -commanded really is im- 
possible for him. But once the de- 
cision has, been taken that a com- 
mand cannot conscientiously -be 
obeyed, there need be no’ further 
consideration of the nature of the 
government. 

My main purpose in this essay 
has been to bring out the funda- 
mental tenet of what I call liberal- 
ism. Of course pacifism implies a 
great deal more, but I think all 
pacifists must be liberals in this 
sense: certainly the rejection of it 
seems to me inconsistent with the 
particular expression of pacifism 
called conscientious objection. 


_ THE MIDDLE-AGED LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS | 
Say not, my sweet, that Love grows old 


With, the relentless years; i / 
~ His seasons. steadily unfold 


To.circumvent our fears. 


For none shall say that he forgot ` 


This cycle to renew; 


Blind were his eyes when first he shot, 


` But now his aim is true. i i : 


And we, who loved with little- sense, 


Have found it undenied 


That recklessness has recompense 


© And Faith is justified. 


Then never call the years unkind, ` 
Save those we dwelt apart, 
Before these memories filled the mind, - 


‘These images, the heart: 
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REGINALD REYNOLDS. 


Better Not | 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


After tea, the little conservatory 
was*the only place with any sun- 
shine. Helen left the table and went 
out there to see what the children 
‘were doing: partly that, and partly 
because the thought of Lecky going 
| had suddenly put something solid in 
her throat. 


She stood there in the sunshine, 


breathing slowly to relax herself. 
“If you sing, she thought. “I 


| heard that ‘somewhere, or read it.'. 


| Begin to hum, then you find you 
are singing and all eee in 
your throat are untied. fe 

She watched Vicky going down 
the path on her tricycle and she be- 
gan tohum. Shecouldn’t think of a 
tune and when Lecky came out’to 
_ be with her she was buzzing. away 
' like a blue-bottle; and it was true, 
' her throat had straightened out and 
‘she could even-say, “Ah, you’re all 
leaving me now.” 

He knew her too well to think for 
one moment that she was humming 
because she: was 
serene. 

In the stuffy warmth he narrowed 
‘his eyes like a cat and folded his 
jarms across his chest. The sun- 
shine arrested time and induced 
day-dreaming. They stood very still. 

“What time to-morrow?” she 
asked. 

“*Ten o’clock from King’s Cross,’ 

» “King’s Cross. That station 
suggests Infinity, Forster says. Do 
you remember?” 

Yes, the long evenings before 
Vicky was born, Helen sewing in 
the rocking-chair, tipping back 
and ‘forth, while he read—right 
through Forster,. some Meredith, 
the beginnings of Henry James. 
Most bachelors attach themselves to 
some family and this was his. He 
had presented christening. mugs, 
stood at the font on Sunday after- 
noons, remembered birthdays, read 


contented or ` 


‘old-fashioned—full of 
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to the wife when her husband was , 
away, partnered her young sister at 
dances, filled the fourteenth chair 
and, only last week, signed Harry’s 
will before he went away. 

“‘Embarkation leave,” mused 
Helen. ‘‘Sometimes they come back 
again and have another. But mine 
won’t.’? She began to hum again. 
A washed-out butterfly expended 
itself upon the panes. 

“Put it out, Lecky,”’ she cried. 


~“T can’t bear touching them.’ 


“A vile way of spending one’s. 
life, certainly,” he agreed. He 
caught the butterfly. in his handker- 
chief and threw it out of the open 
door. 

_ ‘Nearly .Vicky’s bedtime,’’ she ' 
said. The children’s bedtime. After 
that, began the worst part of the 
day. You would pour yourself a 
drink, perhaps. ‘‘Ah this is gay,” 
you would think, kicking the coals. 


‘on the fire, watching the sparks 


fly. The gin rolls on the-tongue, a 
little oily. You go to the window 
to have a last look at the day and 
stand there, wringing your hands 
like a woman in a play. And at - 
night you lie down calmly and 
quietly ‘in’ the big double bed. 
Another day gone. A sense of 
achievement ‘in this, Going cheer- 
fully towards the- grave. 

“What are you “thinking?” he 
asked her. 

“About being a butterfly and not 
having very long to live. What it’s 
like,” she lied. 

‘Outside, Vicky’s fat legs went - 
slowly up and down as she tricycled 
along: the path. For a moment a - 


. young boy ‘was visible, jumping 


across flower-beds with a pole. 
“‘There’s my skinny one, 
laughed, and he was'gone. 
It was a boring little garden, and 
colourless 
hydrangeas and snails and tongue 
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ferns, with those curly glazed 
earthenware edgings to the paths. 
“Those frightful pink Dorothy 
Perkins,” Lecky said, filled with 
gloom as he looked at them. .There 
was some bad association of 
thought there, but it eluded him. 
“Yes, I must soon put Vicky to 


bed,” she said again, sensing his 


depression and wishing she had not 
said that about King’s Cross and 
Infinity. 

But it was warm and pleasant in 
a rather stuffy way and she was 
too lazy to move. Birds flew down 
suddenly from the eaves outside. 
The white shelves with their peeling 
paint were empty save for a tin of 
Daisy-Killer and a bleached euony- 
mus clattering its dry leaves in a 
tiny draught. 

“It has been...” he began, 
but that could not be continued. He 
frowned through the window at 
Vicky as if she were annoying him, 
going up and down so ‘placidly. 

Did he love Helen? The burden 
of some emotion towards. her 


‘ oppressed him this evening. He 


was hastened into this emotion by 
the flight of these last few hours 
of his last leave. To go away, to 
see her, perhaps, no more, after all 
these years of kind companionship, 
to say nothing, explain nothing, all 
of this was suddenly unthinkable. 
Which was the more unthinkable 
was what he had to decide. 

She felt the pressure of his atten- 
tion and stirred uncomfortably, 
leaning her cheek against a warm 
pane which she dusted first with 


her handkerchief. She picked up a 
dead wasp by its wing and 
examined it. Its small body was 
drawn round, concaved, in an atti- 
tude of pain, which seemed human, 
universal. But the face! She looked 
at it more closely. Beautiful, it tas, 
fantastic and frightening, like a 
Japanese mask. 

“I shall be lonely,” she sighed. 
“With Harry gone, you gone. The 
children are sweet, but they are not 
really company.’’ 

He imagined himself in a tent on 
a rainy day, the soaking canvas 
taut and heavy. If he were to put 
up his hand to touch that canvas, 
some deluge would begin, which 
he would have no power to stop. 
“But I know that,” he warned him- 
self.. “I know that.” 

All the same, he suddenly túrned; 
his lips parted and he began: 
“Helen!” 

She frowned and reddened, with 
displeasure, he thought. He ob- 
served this with a sense of complete 
panic. Then she put up her hand“and 
rapped the window with her 
knuckles. - 

“Vicky!” she cried sharply. “Of 
that garden at once I”? 

They watched the child smile with 
guilt and go slowly away, up the 
garden, with bent head, towards 
more mischief. í 

Then they looked at'one another 
and smiled, too. The relief made 
them laugh. It ran sweetly through 
them. 

“Now I really must,” she said. 
“I really must put her to bed.” 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


All night as I lay in bed I heard 
' the sounds of the river and the wind 
jin the trees outside the window. I 
heard the noises of water and air, 
playing on stone and leaf and 
‘branch, throughout the half-light 
,of the early summer night, for I 
could not sleep. The village was 
| called Withypool—the Willow Pool 
| —and I had not been there for some 
years. Now, for a night, I had 
| returned. It was June, 1940; the 
| Germans were in Ypres, and cross- 
‘ing the old Somme battlefields once 
more. My mind was a ghost, curi- 
ously dragging me, with aching 
| heart, into the light and clangour 
| of massed gunfire. Against the fitful 
' glare of the past, my ears heard the 
| hight-noises outside 





and the gentle sounds of water 
j Playing on the stones and rocks of 
' the Exmoor stream. As I lay there, 
in a reverie of the past, I found 
{that by listening for the undertones 
of the stream, certain ripple-echoes 
would fade out and I could distin- 
guish the individual chuckles of 
water lapping the roots of a hollow 
ak or breaking back in bubbles on 
a mid-stream rock. I ought to say 
that I was familiar with these 
particular sounds, for in the after- 
noon I had gone to the riverside and 
made a few casts with a trout rod. 
, At first I had thought the gurgles 
or chuckles coming from the peat- 
brown water were rises of sea-trout, 
the slashing tail-swirls of the vigorous 
clove-spotted, silvery fish which had 
come from. the.sea by -Exmouth 
during the last spate. The where- 
abouts of the sounds were decep- 
tive, for echoes were shot not only 
‘over the smooth water, by reflec- 
tion, but also were coming direct 
from many echoing places—rocks, 
hollows of banks, tree trunks, and 
the leaf-masses of alder and oak. 


the cottage > 
| window, the baying cries of owls, 
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Withypool: June, 1940 


Ig44. 


At last I perceived that the river in 
its broken flow—for the bed was 
rocky—had a rhythm or recurrence 
of water-pulses. Every so often the 
water swilled or surged into a 
miniature bay under the overhang- 
ing oak-trunk and made a hollow 
chuckling noise; and the same pulse 
of the river sent the water lapping 
over a part-submerged rock, caus- 
ing a ‘back-wash whioh in daylight 
had looked like the swirl of a large 
square tail—the familiar tail of 
salmon or its cousin the sea-trout. 

I lay and listened to the sounds 
of the river, while the long hours of 
darkness ebbed away. I could not 
sleep. Something in me was want- 
ing to get back to the battlefields, 


‘to-find release from that which had 


been an oppression of life since the 
Peace of Versailles. Often during 
the past years I had wished, with- 
out sentimentality, to be with the 
quiet dead. Only the dead were 
magnanimous. 

In the years after the World War 
my Self-appointed struggle, borne 
from the silence of the battlefields, 
was to dissolve the prejudices, aris- 
ing from the internecine economic 
strife, which was the fundamental 
cause of war: the mental fight for 
clarity among men and women who, 
if they did not change, would bring 
about the:'same European condition 
for another generation to suffer. 
There wera many who felt and 
aspired like that; one was not an 
original, although solitude might at 
times exaggerate the feelings of 
loneliness. I tried to.clarify my own 
feelings in a long novel, recast and 
rewritten: many times, nearly four 
million words finally shaped into 
half a million, of which The Path- 
way was the climatic book. It was 
not wanted; when published as one. 
book, of a half million words, it 
did not'seli. The years of my life 
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went on, until the impotence of 
words was gradually realised. And 
now the war had started again, and 
tolerance, clarity, and truth, it 
seemed, were suspect, and even 
villainous. i 
I. could not sleep,.so I switched 
on the light and tried to read of 
another man’s attempt to leave a 
part of the earth fairer than he 
found it. By my bed-head was a 
book about a certain ironmaster of 
the nineteenth-century, named John 
Knight, who 'hħad spent half a 
million pounds in a vain attempt to 
‘alter the nature of Exmoor. 
William Rufus was the last man 
before John Knight to attempt to 


alter the character of the moor; and . 


the trees planted by the Norman 
king are long since. gone under 
the peat of the high hills and 
commons. 

Exmoor was one of the few large 
tracts ‘of England ‘which had re- 
- mained as it was in ancient times, 
- and will probably remain so, as the 
steep valleys and moors of heather 


and whortieberry are suitable only: 


for grazing. Having made a fortune 
out of his iron foundries in Wor- 
cestershire, John Knight came to 
Exmoor and bought up scores of 
square miles and started to convert 
it into land for arable farming. He 


spent hundreds of thousands of | 


pounds on building farmhouses, 
miles of walls to enclose his new 
fields, hundreds of miles of roads— 
he planted scores of fir plantations 
_and* brought hundreds of hardy 
Scots to work in that wind-blown, 
rainy moorland. He brought grouse 
from Argyllshire and shepherds 
` from the Hebrides, and introduced 
Arab horses to mix with the herds 
of shaggy moorland ponies. It was 
a vast undertaking and one that 


could have been attempted only by’ 


great faith and enthusiasm and a 
still greater purse. 

Everlastingly Exmoor ‘is’ the 
country of the winds and the driv- 
ing rain. Eastwards it stretches 
almost to the Atlantic coast and its 
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northern cliffs tower over : the 
Severn Sea. The prevailing winds 
are from the south-west, from the 
direction, of the Atlantic. What 
wheat could ripen up there in the 
grey mists drifting across the high 
hills and trailing over the coombes 
or valleys? All the’ lime in the 
world, mixed with the deep dark 
heather-soil, could not ripen the 
wheat in a normal season.’ The 
gales tore at the leaves of tlie root 
crops of mangold and turnip. The 
Arab ponies ‘shivered with tails to 
wind while the hardier wild ponies 
stood warm: in their thick and 
shaggy coats. To-day, lichens grow 
on the miles of stone walls enclos- 
ing the ancient Forest of Exmoor— 
where not a tree grows at this time 
—and many of the farmhouses are 
derelict. Heather and bracken has 
recovered the fields where once the 
plows. worked and the seed-drills 
were drawn. The moor is uncon- 
querable. The plowing marks of 
ridge and furrow are still visible on 
some: of the hillsides when the 
bracken has turned brown and been 
blown and bent by wind and rain. 
Exmoor before the resumption of 
the European War was one of the 
playgrounds of England. Its hills 
were never crowded, for it took a 
good walker to, climb up the steep 
sides of the coombes. Still, many: 
people must have seen Exmoor 
every year, from motor-coach and 
motor-car. Several thousands used 
to see it from the backs of horses, 


. and of course there were the hardy 


ones, the real country lovers, who 
followed its tracts on foot. 

The meets of the stag-hounds in 
August and September, until the 
war came again, were an extra- 
ordinary sight. For many miles cars 
and coaches were. lined up on the 
narrow roads. People came to enjoy 
the sight of other people and the 
immensity of air and landscape. 
Very few ever saw a deer. i 

In the morning after my sleepless 
night I went for a walk with my 
friend, who was a famous painter 
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| of horses. We left the.car under a 
tall beech hedge—one of Squire 
Knight’s successes, for the strength 
and durability of the beechen hedges 
of Exmoor were now famous: 

We left the car with its bonnet 
pousting to the stone wall at the 
base of the hedge, for a strong wind 
was blowing, cold enough: to chill 

; the engine in-a few minutes. Soon 
we quitted the road and followed a 
track down the side of a valley. 
Horned Exmoor sheep bounded 
away from us, then stopped to 

. stare before putting their heads 
close to the whortleberry bushes 
again. These whortleberry bushes 

: grow a lovely fruit, like a small 
blue ‘grape, in the late summer. 

. _ My companion and host of this 
walk was a Suffolk man who had 
lived in the West Country for many 
years. He was the best of company ; 
it was grand to hear him praising 

' the colours’ of the valley sides, the 


lights of the sky, the folds of the ` 


| hills and the horizon outlines, with 
"the enthusiasm of youth. I suppose 
it is something from the moor itself, 
some virtue from the wildness of the 
earth. For the old, old. earth, is 
_ always young. . 
The heather here was the same 
heather of a hundred thousand years 
‘ ago. Life is a spirit, not an indivi- 
dual. The leaves and stalks were 
gone into the peat, which nourished 
the present plants, or long since 
had been dissolved in air or water, 
and washed into the sea as salts and 
silt, to be changed and rechanped 
a million times in' forms of other 
life; but the spirit of the heather 
was the same. Virtually they were 
the same leaves and bell-flowers, 
visited. by humble bees, -as in the 
time when men with stone-tipped 
arrows wandered here. There was 
no age on the moor; there was no 


— 


change, which may be the same 


thing. The moor was wild and age- 
less and the virtue or spirit of the 
place was there to be absorbed by 
the spirit of man. My artist friend 
was a free man‘; he had resolved his 


vy 


problems of life—and like most 
artists he had had many to resolve 
and row accepted all naturally as 
the buzzard wheeling overhead, or 
the pipit crossing the coombe with 
small jerky flight. He worked hard 
and he loved his work, and he en- 
joyed life and did no: harm to any- 
one. I, envied him his serenity and 
gaicty—his wisdom. This wisdom 
was not'in any utterances or words ; 
it was in his attitude of enthusiasm 
and understanding and acceptance 
of life. He lived in the present, in 
the flow of time. I envied him, feel- 
ing myself to be half a ghost. 

We went down the valley, coming 
at last to the river Barle flowing 
swiftly over its -stony bed 
amber pools around mossy. boulders 


where the otter had left a black - 


spraint of fishbones, past green 
bankside ferns and miniature 
cascades and waterfalls. We walked 
to some galleries in the 
where the Romans had mined for 
iron-ore. Some of the galleries and 
the vertical shafts -wére brimming 
with water, which 
images of ferns and the clouds 
moving in the sky above. A bit of 
rock tossed into the mirror broke 
the images and the sullen plop told 
how deep the water lay there. 
We talked awhile of how the 
Romans had managed to' pump 


the water out while they were . 
- mining, and then crossed the river 


on a narrow wooden bridge and sat 
down on clumps of heather under 
the. shelter of a hillock. The sun 
shone down hotly while we opened 
our packets of bread and cheese and 
pickled onions. But before we ate, 
we, must drink of the bright, clear 
moorland water. Kneeling on a flat 
stone, Alfred Munnings scooped 
water. in his hands and drank it..I 
knelt by him and drank: rock-cold 
water, clear with elemental truth. 


It brimmed in the cupped hands; . 


bright with life due to saturation of 
oxygen from the shattering of in- 
numerable bubbles out of its falls, 
slides, and cascades. I spied a bed 
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into | 


hillside” 


reflected the 
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of rich green watercress up-stream 
and gathered a handful, taking it 
back to our seats on the springy 
heather, to munch the succulent 
green leaves and stalks with the 
bread and cheese. It was a beautiful 
day, the sky blue and the sun warm 
with white clouds travelling in high 
serenity . . . buť all the time the 


FORUM 


A REPLY TO D. S. SAVAGE 


May I ask your permission to 
reply to some of the remarks on 
my book, Man and Literature, 
which were made by Mr. D: S. 
Savage in his article ‘‘Criticism 
and Orthodoxy”? I do this reluc- 
tantly because it is not my habit 
to object to criticism, however 
adverse. For instance, in a review 
printed in THE LISTENER (a review 
which contains paragraphs which 
differ only in a word or two from 
passages in Mr. Savage’s article) 
the anonymous reviewer accuses me 
of lacking insight, integrity, and 
intellectual capacity. Naturally I 
do not relish this, but I do not 
object .because it seems to me 
legitimate criticism. Mr. Savage's 
article, however, contains misrepre- 
sentations which need comment. 

Let me quote the first three sen- 
tences of the book :— 

This book is not an attempt to 
measure modern literature by a Chris- 
tian yardstick. It is not, fundamentally, 
literary criticism at all. It is rather an 
enquiry into the assumptions as to the 
nature and purpose of Man which 
underlie much of modern writing. 

When,. therefore, Mr. Savage 
says: “‘. . . no attempt is made to 
relate these outlooks to the vital 
problems of literary creativeness,’’ 
he is undoubtedly right. But as I 
have already emphasized this point, 
it seems no more justifiable to com- 
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heavy feeling was with me, for that 
the corn of the Somme fields was 
being torn again, and blood spilling, 
where once poppies had grown, and 
the friends of my youth had fallen, 
for ever and for ever. A week later 
I was in prison, having been arrested 
on my return to Norfolk under 
Regulation 18B. 


plain about it than to complain that 
I fail to give a receipt for dog- 
biscuits. I certainly do not believe 
that the literary value of a writer’s 
work can be assessed according to 
his belief or disbelief in any dogma. 
And while it is obvious that I think 
that the beliefs as to the nature of 
Man held by Joyce, Eliot, and 
Kafka are truer than those held by 
Shaw, Bennett, Hemingway and, 
Faulkner, I doubt whether Mr. 
Savage could say that I’m lacking 
in appreciation of the latter four. 1 
My concern, in fact, is with popu- ' 
larly-held beliefs as they are ex- 
pressed in modern imaginativ 

literature, and not with the evalua- 
tion of literary achievement. 
- Nor do I see any reason why it 
should be necessary to conceal per- 
sonal preferences which are based 
not entirely on literary considera- 
tions. Mr. Savage points out that: 
both Mr. S. L. Bethell and myself 
praise the poetry of Mrs. Anne 
Ridler because ‘‘she is able to write 
verse of a somewhat sentimental 
character about a baby daughter, in 
which there is a respectful refer- 
ence to the Deity.” Now I happen 
to like baby daughters and I prefer 
reference to the Deity to be respect- 
ful, and this adds to my enjoyment 
of the ‘poetry, which, as Mr. 
Savage admits, is good in itself. 
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But this personal preference does 
not mean that I think Mrs. Ridler 
is necessarily a better poet than 
several of her contemporaries. In 
the same way, Mr. Geoffrey Grig- 
son thas written a book on flowers. 
I like flowers and I enjoyed his 
book. If the had written about 
water-colours (another interest of 
his), I probably should have enjoyed 
it less, because I am less interested 
in water-colours. But this is not to 
set up a literary judgment about the 
relative value of flowers and water- 
colours as subjects for prose. No 
doubt the literary critic will ignore 
such personal preferences and judge 
all work from an objective point 
of view; but in Man and Literature, 


APROPOS OF RICHARD HILLARY ~ : 


I appreciated your article on 
Richard Hillary. The book made a 
great impression on me precisely 
because of the falseness which you 
analyse so well. I had the feeling of 
being let down by the insincerity of 
the second part of the book and yet 
that this insincerity was inevitable 
because there was nothing to put in 
its place. And I was shocked because 
no one else I met who had read the 
book recognised this. 

But are you right in drawing 
general conclusions from this 
particular case? I do not mean that 
it is particular in the sense of being 
the problem, of one man only, but I 
think that it is confined to one group 
of people. It is the group to which'I 
myself belong—the people who 
were adult during at least a part of 
the inter-war period, who realised 
the spiritual annihilation implied 
in their philosophy, which was 
mirrored in politics by the inevitable 
movement towards war. 

But it seems to me that there are 
two other trends in society to-day. 
There is the reactionary trend which 


as I was careful to state, I did not 
set up to be a literary critic. 
Having made clear my own 
intention I can say that I agree 
whole-heartedly with Mr. Savage’s 
plea for ‘‘a critical attitude which 
will assess writers, not by their 
apparent conformity to some out- 
ward political or religious ortho- 
doxy, but by their actual merit as 
artists.’’ I appreciate also the sin- 
cerity' of his concern, but while I 
cannot hope to convince him, I do 
hope to convince some of your 
readers that my own work (how- 
ever incompetent) should put no 
obstacle in the way of the achieve- 
ment of that critical attitude. 
NORMAN NICHOLSON. 


i 


is perhaps merely a step behind the 
first, but which still has a certain 
force. It is not composed entirely of 
the older people, clinging to their 
outworn beliefs and properties, but 
includes a large group of young 
people who have grown up only 
during the war and who did not see 
the disillusionment of the 1930's. 
And then there is an obscure move- 
ment which one can feel rather than 
see, which is not confined to one 
class and which does not manifest 
itself in conscious acts or philoso- 
phies, but which seems to happen in 
spite of people. The right things get 
done sometimes, ostensibly for the 
wrong reason, but the reason is only 
the threadbare cloak of our dead 
philosophy and the thing itself is 
the living and growing seed of a 
new philosophy. A small example 
of this is the number of recent 
bequests to the National Trust. 
People of all kinds are giving their 
lands for many reasons, but the 
trend which is revealed is an un- 
acknowledged realisation that the 
land belongs to the people. Is not 
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that sort of thing encouraging? To 
me it seems particularly so because 
it is usually unselfconscious and 
therefore more vital than any con- 
scious effort to impose a new out- 
look by political methods could be. 


There is a danger in this belief in- 


historical movement. I know that I 
belong to the Hillary type who can 
go so far in understanding and 
belief, but who, at some point, will 
look into their hearts and see that 
there is nothing there. How. then 
can I subscribe to the unconscious 


vitality which I see beginning to` 


operate? I think that most people 


are either too strong or too weak 
to fall victims to the complete dis- 
illustonment of Hillary. They can- 
not admit the nothingness, they 
must turn away from it and fill their 
minds and lives with concrete busy- 
nesses or they may have that modi- | 
cum of belief which will persuade 
them that it is a. blindness which 
cannot see rather than a vision 
which sees nothing. In either case 
one can be an agent for life and 
after all it is not necessary for 


` everyone to be a prophet. 


But maybe I am 
against the pricks. 
HELEN MARY PETTER. 


just picking 


REFLECTIONS OF A TEMPORARY WORKING-MAN 


It was unpleasant, in the early 
months of marriage, to be given a 
month’s notice and the winding-up of 
my superannuation account. Not that 
I had ever known affluence. Edu- 
cation had been a matter of elemen- 
tary school and scholarships, and 
afterwards some of my university 
contemporaries were astonished at 
the- lowness of the initial salary in 
my ‘chosen career. They could not 
know that my education in poverty 
was yet to begin. 

The tribunal’s decision allowed 
of A.R.P. work, forestry, or work 
on the land, and my career has not 
lacked change. After nearly three 
years of ups and downs, I was at 
last able to look back and calculate 
that our average income over the 


whole period had reached the level- 


of £3 a week. Since by that time 
we had two children, we may claim 
to have experienced poverty. 

The meaning of insecurity has 
„been one of the main lessons in this 
informal education. One proves on 
one’s pulses the popular truism: 
“Nobody knows only them’ what’s 
been through it.” When I was 
living in lodgings on a small salary, 
it was difficult enough to save, but 
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I had one advantage which was 
denied to millions of my fellow- 
countrymen—an advantage which 
I took so much for granted that I 
was hardly-aware of it. I.mean 
security: the certainty that my 
salary next month would be the. 
same, that next year it would in- 
crease by so many pounds, and 
that when the day came for retire- 
ment there would be a comfortable 
pénsion. Since then I have learn 

what it means to draw 38s. on 

week, 30s. the next, and 4os. the 
next. I have learnt the significance 
of ‘‘waiting-days’’ for unemploy- 
ment-pay : itsankin during the bitter 
January of 1941, when I tramped 
several miles along a snowbound 
road and back to “sign on’’—and 
got nothing for my pains. Later I 
was to discover that the State 
moves in even more mysterious 
ways to perform the wonders of 
Workmen’s Compensation. If I 
miss a few days’ work through cut- 
ting my toe in my own garden, 
State insurance provides me with 
immediate cash to keep the home 
going; if through cutting my.toe in 
my employer’s garden, I am ex- 
pected to maintain physical’ fitness 
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by filling in ‘forms, and pay the rent 
with cash which may or may not 
materialize in a few months’ time. 

It is the fact that one’s normal 
income leaves no margin beyond, 
‘sheer day-to-day necessities which 
gives such disasters their full effect ; 
for, living without a margin is quite 
‘bad enough in itself. As a boy, I 
was often told that the‘ working- 
man was foolish because’ he would 
rather buy three fifty-shilling suits 
jthan two at seventy shillings which 
would last him longer (or some- 
times it was his wife and her six- 
penny stockings). Now I know how 
constant are the demands upon a 
clothing fund, and what a labour of 
Sisyphus it can be to try. to bring 
it to the level of seventy shillings. 
(Once we had the idea of selling 
some clothes we never used in order 
to buy others we needed. I forget 
now what emergency swallowed up 
the money, but it was not spent on 
clothes.) 

The poor, who most need to 
economize, are those who can least 
afford to. For instance, I had 
yalways felt it was a sound proposi- 
tion to grow one’s own vegetables, 
so that when at last I got hold of 
a strip of garden I considered I was 
jon a good thing. A little later one 
begins to realize how much outlay 

s required on tools, seeds, etc.— 

any months before one saves a 
penny on the greengrocer’s bill.. 
There is no. deeper gulf fixed be- 
tween the middle class and. the 
really poor than that which divides 
| their respective positions in this 
“matter of ‘‘economizing.’’ The 
‘crowning i irony comes in a time of 
rising prices like the present, when 
the well-off economize by buying 
,ahead, while the poor man buys 
| nothing until he can no longer do 
without it—by which time the price 
;has doubled. As for luxuries—shall 





1944. 
I ever forget the guilty thrill I had 
one day in 1941 when I stopped on 
the way home to buy the Penguin 
Tennyson? Penguins were only six- 
pence then, but it was the first’ book 
I had bought for nearly a year, and 
it was a relief to find that my wife 
condoned the extravagance. 

After meagre wages and in- 
security, our society offers the poor 
a yet more bitter pill in the shape of 
excessive rent. This was brought 
home to us when we had to pay £1 
a week for half a house (unfur- - 
nished) and were also overcharged 
for electricity. There is something 
terribly inexorable about the weekly ` 
phenomenon of rent, and at times 
it appears the most unjustifiable 
luxury of all. When aman’s income 
dwindles through short time or ill- 
ness or accident, it seems ‘a logical 
absurdity to set aside the lion’s 
share fora landlord who has no 
particular need of it, before turning 
to the family’s needs in the way 
of food and clothing. 

Unfortunately, it is still more of 
a logical absurdity to be alive with 
nowhere to live; which is the posi- 
tion we have been laboriously dodg- 
ing ever since we were married. 
Along with other lessons, the curri- 
culum of our finishing-school has 
taught, us that for millions of men 
and women the Beveridge Scheme 
itself (assuming that we get it) will 
be poor consolation if the housing 
question is bungled. I suppose the 
next group to spend a few years 
bringing up their children in other 
people’s houses will be the return- 
ing soldiers. Personally, I should 
give priority to M.P.s, civil ser- 
vants, and ‘all who control the 
building industry. Let higher edu- 
cation be made freely available to. 
those who are most likely to profit 
by it—irrespective of means. 

“NICHOLAS.” 
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REVIEWS 


The Farm in the Fen 
Alan Bloom. Faber, ros. 6d. 


This Farming Business 
Frank Sykes. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


Nutrition and National 
Health 
Sir Robert McCarrison. Faber, 6s. 


The stream of books—good 
books—-on farming continues un- 
abated. Partly because it is one of 
the rare good things men have 
found to do in recent years; partly 
because the nation ‘has become 
more fand-conscious than it was. 
But at, bottom because farming 
does something to fill the great 
religious void, which has been so 
painfully uncovered during the fast 
twenty years. The apocalyptic 
attractions of Communism have 
shed the aura of the kingdom of 
God on earth: the kingdom of 
Stalin appears too like an unsatis- 
factory cross between Nazi Ger- 
many and the United States to be 
alluring. To retreat to other-worldly 
Christianity is to give up the game. 
The human being seeks some real 
harmony between the life of con- 
templation and the life of action ;and 
increasingly he finds it in working 
the land. The stream of books is 
witness that there must be a large 
body of people who vicariously 
participate. If they do not work 
the land, they dream of doing it. 

The change from contemplation 
of nature to acting with and on 
nature is worth noticing. Symbolic 
of it is an episode in Mr. Alan 
Bloom’s The Farm on the Fen. 
Having become, in 1938, the owner 
of.a derelict fen-farm, largely water- 
logged through years of neglect of 
the drainage-system, Mr. Bloom 
was given the job of reclaiming a 
part of the primeval fen adjoining. 
This had been purchased by the 
National Trust as a museum-piece: 
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specimen of aboriginal Fen. Rather 
reluctantly, it submitted -to the 
national necessity. Under . Mr. 
Bloom’s supervision an arduous and 
costly work of reclamation was car- 
ried through. One day, when Mr. 
Bloom was feeling a little depressed 
by the struggle—of which the 
worst was removing hundreds of 
huge trunks of bog-oak—a young 
botanist, familiar with the pre-war 
Fen, addressed him: 

“It seems a pity that such a place as 
this should have to be destroyed. I 
cannot see that the crops it will grow 
will ever compensate for the cost of re- 
clamation, and it will take years to grow 
up again into its natural state.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you expect the National Trust will let 
this go back after the war?” 

“I hope so,” he replied, and added, 
“after all, why not? It was acquired 
by the Trust to act as buffer for Wicken 
Fen against the farmed land.” 

Mr. Bloom needs two pages to 
give full vent to his indignation. 

There is the clash, between the; 
contemplative and the active atti-\ 
tude to nature, in two separate 
persons. Sometimes, they struggle 
against one another in the same. 
person. But this particular extreme) 
of the contemplative attitude seems 
to belong to the period of triumph. 
ant British industrialism. By th 
ethos of successful induistrialism, 
and its specious Free Trade idealism, 
the prime importance of the fend 
was as the object of esthetic rap- 
ture. This esthetic rapture was en-' 
dowed with. religious significance: 
it produced the Christianity of ‘‘the 
wayside sacrament.” 

The curse of this attitude was its 
abstractionism. The brief period of | 
British world-industrial monopoly, ' 
with its vast accumulation of wealth, 
was so prodigiously successful that 
its fundamental rightness went inter- 
nally unchallenged. The effective 
challenge came from the various 
nations whose economy was dis- 
rupted by the inrush of cheap manu- 
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'factured goods. They protected 
themselves by high tariif walls, and 
maintained the reality of the con- 
cept of the healthy nation. The 
, foundation of a nation’s health was 
a healthy agriculture. 

' The concept is difficult to define; 
and even though it gathers strength 
in this country it is subject to con- 
tinuous criticism from those who 
cannot eradicate from their minds 
the conviction that ‘‘cheapness is 
al.” Some of the criticism is 
superficially justified. : There is a 
real danger that, by applying to the 
land the principle that all that can 
be cultivated must be cultivated, 
inefficient and retrograde producers 
may be turned into a vested interest 
(witness the strength of the opposi- 
tion to the disenfranchisement of 
producers of dirty milk). But that 
must not disguise the fact that the 
cleavage between those who put a 
healthy agriculture first among the 
‘nation’s needs, and those who seek 
to make agriculture wholly depen- 
dent on the exigencies of our export 
trade, is fundamentally a moral and 
religious cleavage. It is a cleavage 
between two conceptions of the 
nature of Man: between Man as the 
autonomous Titan, who is entitled 
to follow his omnivorous desires 
wherever they lead him, and Man 
the dependent being subject to Law 
'—the Law which it is his duty to 
discover and obey. 

These two conceptions have their 
religious expressions: to correspond 
with the former is the romantic 
mysticism of the ego in direct and 
ecstatic communion with the Divine, 
to the latter corresponds the 
theology of natural law. One is 
a religion of leisure, of vaca- 
tion and vacancy; the other a 
‘religion of work. One denies, the 
‘other affirms, the truth of Blake’s 
dictum: ‘‘Where man is not, 
Nature is barren.” Barren Nature, 
for the botanist of Wicken Fen, is 
an object of worship; for a Mr. 
Bloom, an object, if possible, to be 
transformed. 


This is the major positive issue 
of our time. Unless the religion of 
work wins the day, disaster .will 
tread on the heels of disaster. The 
religion of work means that men 
must find or create work for them- 
selves: that is intrinsically religious. 
Good farming is. Of that, a steadily 
increasmg number of people are 
certain. They may be at present 
only a minority ; and their doctrines 
and practices may be incoherent. 
The laws of a new agriculture, 
which can use the machine without 
being ruined by it, have yet to be 
discovered. But the old law of good 
husbandry is coming into its own 
again: ‘that, whatever else men do, 
they must leave the land better than 
they found it. That principle, held 
as an article of faith, will even- 
tually set a term to the ravages of 
irresponsible mechanization. 

That article of faith is now held 
by many men who are capable of 
expressing and defending the faith 
that is in them. Many have been 
attracted to it primarily because in 
the bewildering relativity of the 
modern world it offers a simple non- 
self-regarding axiom by which to 
live: not to increase one’s own 
wealth, but to increase- the wealth 
of the land. They have been 
attracted to it also ‘because, amid 
the orgy of creation for destruction 
which surrounds them, it offers the 
work of slow and patient building. 

A healthy agriculture, whatever 
else it may mean, embodies a 
radically different idea from that 
which has hitherto inspired the 
machine-age. It gives back to 
Nature what it takes from her. It 
enriches the inheritance by which 
men live. Instead of exploiting the 
earth, it cherishes it. It sets in 
motion a counter-process of fully 
responsible, instead of completely 
irresponsible, human activity. 

Whether democracy will allow 
the effort to be maintained is un- 
certain. The inherently nonsensical 
notion that agriculture (or for that 
matter any other national produc- 
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tion) ought to be internationally 
competitive dies very hard in this 
country. We have scotched this 
snake, not killed it. But if the snake 
is not to come alive again, and bite 
venomously, on the side of agricul- 
ture there will have to be a clear 
and honourable understanding that 
-a healthy agriculture does not mean 
a very profitable agriculture. It 
means primarily one which can offer 
a decent wage to the workers and 
a modest return upon the capital 
employed. Those factors combined 
with the kind of cropping and stock- 
img necessary to maintain and in- 
crease fertility give the price levels 
required to make a healthy agricul- 
ture possible. 

To talk with sham generosity of 
the ‘‘subsidies’’ required for this 
purpose is deliberately misleading. 
It is not agriculture that is being 
subsidised at the present moment, 
but the buyer of agricultural pro- 
ducts: that is; every man in his 


consumer-capacity. That may or: 


may not be a good thing. I see no 
great harm in it. But there is the 
possibility of untold harm when this 
subsidising of the consumer is de- 
scribed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture himself as subsidising agri- 
culture. It is the hang-over 
of the false and vicious habit 
of thought created by the un- 
mitigated competition of free-trade 
industrialism, and the irreligious 
idolatry of the free-market. The 
free-market has disappeared; but 
the idolatrous mode of thought 
persists. The real economic prob- 
lem is not how to compete success- 
fully in a free-market that does not 
exist, but how to establish a just 
distribution of the product of the 
nation’s labour. 3 
The conception of justice within 
the nation will take us far. For 
justice evidently requires on the one 
hand that the British people shall 
‘be adequately nourished, and on the 
other that the land of Britain shall 
be so cultivated and stocked, and 
its products so used, that, the maxi- 
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mum of nutrition be derived from it.! 
Sir Robert: McCarrison, whose now 
famous Cantor lectures are now 
conveniently reprinted shows in! 
them that ‘‘one of the most urgent 
problems of our time is to ensure 
that each member of the community 
shall receive a diet that will satisfy 
his or her physiological needs. . . . 
It is clear that green vegetables, 
milk ‘and eggs should form a far 
higher proportion of the food of the 
nation than they do now.’’ That 
may not be the whole story: but 
even if it were, a healthy agricul- 
ture could be built up in the simple 
effort to put right the disproportion 
and injustice of our present stan- 
dards of nutrition. 

My plea for agriculture (says Mr. 
Sykes at the end of his admirable book, 
This Farming Business) has little senti- 
ment attached to it. I do not believe 

`~ that the mere fact of living in the 
country gives the countryman higher 
moral values; thest come from education 
and example. I do, however, believe 
that an efficient home agricultural in- 
dustry is essential to the campaign to 
banish want and malnutrition from the 
towns. I believe that agriculture can 
be a working partner in national pror-| 


perity. 

It does not matter how we put 
it: whether the aim be to cultivate 
and keep in good heart all the land 
that can be cultivated, or to find 
the best method of supplying th 
people of this island with nourishing 
food and of creating the internal’ 
prosperity that will enable them to 
buy it—a healthy agriculture is the 
means. Agriculture cannot be 
healthy unless it is efficient. But 
agricultural’ efficiency is a generi- 
cally different concept from “indus- 
trial efficiency, because the limiting 
condition is the maintenance of fer- 
tility. The mere increase of output 
per man-hour, if it is accompanied 
by loss of fertility in individual 
farms, and (by lapse from cultiva- 
tion) of the land of Britain as a 
whole, does not betoken efficiency 
at all. 

“Prove all things: hold fast to 
that which is good.” The apostolic 
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aunean is pertinent to the agri- 
culture of the future. The chief 
good it must hold to is the increase 
of fertility. Within that governing 
conception, the more. thoughtful 
experiment thàt can be made the 
better. The answers to many of the 
central problems of modern agri- 
culture are not yet known. One such 
is raised by Mr. Sykes when he 
says: ‘Insufficient research has 
been carried out to discover the 
need of the dairy cow beyond the 
imere proteins and carbohydrates 
found in cattle cake and hay. After 
all, we acknowledge the need of 
vitamins in the human dietary.” 
Still more important—and only to 
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The Poisoned Crown 
Hugh Kingsmill. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, gs. 


By narrating, for once without 
any of the romanticisation that has 
jso distorted them in the popular 
imagination, the histories of Queen 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, Napoleon and 
Lincoln, Mr. Kingsmill hopes to 
¡dispel that hero-illusion which, as 
ne shows well in his introductory 
phapter, “The Genealogy of Hitler,” 
springs from the compensatory 
dreams of the individual and the 
mass. By implication, he reinforces 
the truth that benefits to society of 
lmore than a secondary nature can 
‘never arise but from the soil of in- 
dividual integrity—an integrity to 
which power is precisely the most 
insidious enemy. Although the most 
complimentary adjectives known to 
it have been bestowed on The 
Poisoned Crown by the fashionable 
intelligence—not excluding ‘“‘lively 
and provocative'’——Mr. Kingsmill 
keeps commendably free from the 
pettiness which attends the de- 
bunking of historical personages. 
He has set a better example than 
Lytton Strachey to those who, we 





, 


‘be discovered by a process of 


responsible experiment—is the opti- 
mum relation between the machine, 
the worker, and the land, con- 
sidered as an interdependent whole. , 
This sense of the whole—to which 
I understand health and holiness 
are etymologically related—is im- 
plicit in an imaginative and con- 
scientious agriculture, and also in 
the coming struggle to get its 
claims recognised by the national 
consciousness. It is that which gives 
agriculture its religious significance, 
and prophetic meaning. If agricul- 
ture can be got right, its own in- 
herent justice may permeate the 
nation. -J.M.M. 


may anticipate, will express a wide- 
spread disillusion with Leaders and’ 
Utopias during the interval between « 
this war and the next. All the same, 
one cannot help regretting that an 
author so informed and readable 
should have devoted himself to a 
task which every little joad can be 
trusted to’ emulate more or less 
successfully. The word to expose 
the false is much commoner than 
the eye to perceive and the humility 
to acknowledge the true. Moreover, 
reading his studies of Cromwell and 
Lincoin, full of excellent apercus 


‘as they are, one feels that in these 


men themselves there was some- 
thing which stands outside the 
range of Mr. Kingsmill’s own" 
vision. A far more necessary, and 
more difficult, undertaking is to 
bring before men’s eyes, not merely 
by implication, but directly, the 
example of real greatness and the 
nature of real well-being. Without 
that, further de-bunking can only 
exacerbate the general despair; 
whereas, a people conscious of true 
greatness—and only such a people 
—can be trusted not to prostrate 
itself before a Hitler or a Churchill. 
F.A.L. 
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Sunrise to Sunset 
Adrian Bell. Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 


What is a novel? The current 
definition seems to be: ‘‘Any piece 
of prose of more than five reams.” 
Apparently there are no limitations 

_as to length or subject, it may be 
factual or pictorial; with no con- 
ventions as to the pattern of the 
plot, and no unities of time or 
place: in fact, the contemporary 
conception of this type of writing is 
so loose that I should imagine it is 
quite impossible to write a good 
novel to-day. That, of course, does 
not discourage the many from their 
slack and verbose attempts. Per- 
haps this is not the time to attack 
such looseness ; I shall look forward 
to the opportunity. What brought 
this hobby horse of mine out of its 
stable was the fact that Mr. Adrian 
Bell’s publishers describe his new 
book as a novel. It is an honest 
book, it is an interesting book, it 
is even an enjoyable piece of read- 
ing; but I cannot allow it to be 
described as a novel without making 
a mild protest to my dear Aunt 
Emily and Uncle Flaubert. Some- 
body overlooking my desk suggests 
that I’m making a fuss about nothing 
and that ‘ʻa novel” is only a word. 
Exactly: and how the devil will 
anybody ever be able to write clearly 
if words get used like utility furni- 
ture to fit in anywhere, to do as a 
table one side and a bath-tub on the 
other? 

But I am sure Mr. Bell him- 

* self would make no claim to be a 
novelist; he would say, I think, 
that he merely reports, writes down 
what he observes going on in the 
country life around him. There is 
no doubt he does this adequately. 
For his observation is keen and he 
reports honestly without loading 
his description with unnecessary 
literary ornament. So many of 
these books on farming are spoiled 


by a desk-inspired lyricism which, 
sitting like Britannia on the top of 
a haystack, is quite wasted a 
decoration and merely out of place. 
Several of these authors over- 
describe, overenthuse and produce 
a sticky preciousness. This quality 
is best described by a word current 
in South Africa, ‘‘fey.’’ It was 
originally a Scots word meaning an 
abnormal mental state presaging 
death; but the South Africans call 
anything ‘‘fey’’ if it is ‘put on,” an 
affectation, a pose. Mr. Bell avoids 
such litetary bogs and I think that 
one of his strong points is his lack 
of pretentiousness. The result is 
that many of his plain and un- 
adorned accounts of the Westmor- 
land farm carry a weight with them 
which not only convinces the reader 
of their authenticity, but lift from 
the everydayness which produced 
them into that’ simple uniqueness 
which makes for art. 
Recently I was reading a’ book 
called Mechanisation and Culture by 
Walter Marx. It is a compendium 
of statistics and facts showing the 
effect of mechanisation on rural lifel 
in America. Yet for all its statistical 
big guns it never fires a shot, or 
shows the dispossessed family; 
that is to say, it does not produc 
an image, realise an idea, pump u 
its facts to the buoyancy of life. I 
is about it and about. But Mr. Bel 
presents his Westmorland family 
their haysel, their market and thei 
characters by the direct method. 
With the result that he need noti 
bore you with statistics or tedious! 
social theory. His point that a 
family farm is a good social unit 
is made without his having to say: 
so. The reader observes this for 
himself and drawing his own con-. 
clusions is likely to preserve them 
more carefully than if the author 
‘had done it for him. A pity history 


is not written this way. 


RONALD DUNCAN. 











‘aust in Hell 


R. H. Ward. 
eligious Drama Society, 2s. 


The theme of these two.serious 
little plays is the same. By saying 
hat, I mean no reproach to’ Mr. 
ard; for it is a theme which, like 
seed, might well grow—and `n- 
eed has grown in much of the 
vorld’s literature—into a tree with 
any branches. 

Repentance in the soul is always death, 
And death always new life within the 
. soul, 

For suffering for sin destroys the sin, 
And sin forgiven is hell exchanged for 
heaven. 


akes. Wagner speak by way of 
pilogue to his Faust in Hell; for in 
Mr. Ward’s version of the story 
Faust is allowed to repent and die, 
and thus to cheat the devil. But the 
same words would come as aptly 
from the lips of the ‘‘Presenters’’ 
(the name Mr. Ward gives to the 
chorus, or the two commentators) in 
his Prodigal Son. 

I confess I am a little doubtful 
labout the propriety of rewriting old 
books, unless the result is so new 
ithat the old ones are forgotten— 


ut in general the practice is too 
¿much like that of the B.B-C. which 
seems to think that nobody nowa- 
, days could possibly read (say) War 
jand Peace or Framley Parsonage, 
‘and therefore turns them into plays 
jinstead. Lamb, to be sure, turned 
Shakespeare into stories; but that 
| was for children. This is not to say 
that ideas should not be borrowed; 
‘indeed they must be, and always 

are, for the reason that truth, 
though it changes its dress, does 

not change its nature. The story of, 
| the Prodigal Son is as true now as 
| it has always been. Obviously Mr. 
Ward is aware of this; and the dis- 





Those are words which Mr. Ward . 


s when Shakespeare rewrote Saxo., 
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comfort I confess to arises from the 
fact that he does not seem to think 
that we are aware of it too; for if 
he did, he would have been content 
to let us read it in the New Testa- 
ment. The effect of Mr. Ward’s play 
—as also of his Faust, in spite of 
Faust’s repentance—is not that of 
a re-embodiment of a seminal idea 
(the proper process of art), but 
rather of a repetition with com- 
ments. 

In both these plays there are 
moving passages. The scene be- 
tween the Son and ‘the Father, at 
the Son’s return, is very fine. 

No man deserves forgiveness: all men 


have it 
_ Who seek where it abides. 


I think those words are beautiful: 
they are adequate to the thought, 
and the thought is profound. 
The soul of man increases; as a tree 
Dying in autumn, born again in spring, 
Adds to its girth a circle, and each year 


Is more tree than it was, so man’s more 
man. 


That, again, is a fine image. (By 
the way, in the belief that there is 
an error in the printing, I have 
altered the pointing in these lines. 
To my ear at any rate they sound 
better as I have copied them.) 
There are also very flat lines, 
which Mr. Ward is too good a 
writer of verse to have allowed. 
John, come here; something I want to 
give you. 7 
If a play is written in verse, it 
should be verse all through. And (a 
small point) is there any justifica- 
tion in verse which is in the main 
regular, for the quite frequent drop- 
ping, as in the line I have quoted 
above, of the unstressed syllable of 
the first foot? And what precisely 
is the effect of incorporating two 
complete lines, one from Shake- 
speare and one from Marlowe, in 
the text? As for me, they gave m 
a jolt and made me stare. i 
It is pleasant in these rudderless 
and sophisticated days to read verse 
which is once more unashamedly 
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didactic. ‘‘A poet,’’ wrote Cowper to 
his cousin, “may, if he pleases, be 
of a little use in the world.’’ To us, 
thinking of the Progress of Error 
perhaps, that has an innocent 
sound; but no doubt Cowper be- 
lieved it, and possibly he was 
righter than most of us would like 
to admit. But the poet must be a 


Five Rivers 
Norman Nicholson. Faber, 6s: 


Much poetry is being written and 
published at present, but the num- 
ber of considerable poets is few in- 
deed and Mr. Nicholson is un- 
doubtedly one of those few. Here, 
certainly, is the authentic -poet’s 
voice, that speaks of the unchang- 
ing realities of the poetic vision in 
new words and makes it new for 
us: the resurrection of the Word 
which symbolizes that vision’s im- 
mortality. Occasionally the words 
are a shade too new; to speak 
of the spleenwort’s ‘green zip- 
-fasteners’’ is interesting, but it may 
not last; and there are other over- 
_self-conscious attempts at originality 
of phrase or image which Mr. 
Nicholson has too much true 
originality to need, and presently 
will no longer think he needs. The 
poems are of uneven value, too, 
though that was probably remarked 
on the first appearance of Keats or 
Hopkins or Owen: it is of the 
nature of a gift as profound as this 
that, for the very reason that it 
reaches great depths, it should not 
always be disciplined to express 
them. And we forgive a line such 

s “Digging like dogs dig” easily 
enough when we find a whole page 
as fine as “Now in the Time of this 
Mortal Life,’’ surely one of the best 
poems that have appeared for many 
years. 

Most of the poems are lyrical; 
they are, in fact, of the truest stock 
of English poetry ; even the longest 
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poet, or he will not be useful at all, 
For, as Bridges said, 

, Verily by beauty it is that we come al 

wisdom 

And not by wisdom at beauty. 
In these two plays of Mr. Ward’s 
there is much wisdom ; and there ‘is 
scattered beauty. 

A. DE SELINCOURT. 


(and perhaps the best), towards the 
end of the book, are stil! lyrical! 
But there is not only lucidity and 
depth of feeling; there is also 
lucidity ‘and depth of thought; and 
it is the marriage of these two 
faculties that brings the real quality 
of the poems to birth. It is perhaps 
responsible also for the further mar- 
riage within them of poetry andi 
religion, which gives them their 
greatest value and both makes them 
significant for our day and takes 
them into the proper timelessness of 
poetry; not because poetry must 
deal directly with religion, nor be- 
cause religion is in vital need of 
poetry, but because poetry and | 
religion are essentially one being: 
and must be, in terms of outward, 
expression, one flesh. . 

There may be ‘‘influences”’ ;! 
there should be; and no one need 
FA ashamed of Wordsworth, while 

Eliot, like Coleridge; will prob 
ably be more remarkable in time 
come for his effect upon other poets 
than for his own poetry. Upon the 
whole, it is the lack of influences 
and the strength and originality and 
consistency of Mr. Nicholson’s own 
voice that have to be noted.~ With 
the exception perhaps of Mr. Gas- 
coyne, it is a long time since a poet 
appeared on the English horizon; it 
may be a long time again; but these 
poems of Mr. Nicholson’s will 
sustain us more than adequately on 
á long and desert journey. It is as 
much a‘joy to read them as it is a 
privilege to write of them. 
R. H. WARD. 

















he Clue to Pascal 


mile Caillet. S.C.M. Press, 6s. 

This little book scarcely justi- 
es its title. The ‘‘clue’” to Pascal, 
ike the clue to Christianity, is not 
o be found in popular handbooks 
nd Professor Caillet does wrong 


stools of showmanship and of 
serious scholarship. The somewhat 
ournalistic narrative and the 
opious, erudite and valuable notes 
speak in different and discordant 
ongues. 

But, within its scope, the book 
$s a competent sign-post, if no 
more, to the great and mysterious 
vorid of Pascal’s vision. It is to be 
oped that Professor Caillet will 
ot remain content to conduct such 
ursory Cook’s tours as this. For 
his knowledge, his nationality and 
is somewhat unusual approach as 
n ex-Roman Catholic Evangelical 
suggest that he could, if he would, 
throw valuable new lights upon his 
enigmatic but, to-day, very timely 
theme. 
| For Pascal has a peculiar perti- 
Inence for our religious situation in 
hvhich the contrary attitudes of 
Jesuit and Jansenist are again to 

e fore. The ‘‘Jesuit,’’ soi-disant 
‘Catholic’? attitude, with its doc- 
trine of ‘‘sufficient . grace,’’ its 
folerant but slightly contemptuous 
welcome of the common man to the 
purlieus of Paradise, but jealous 
ireservation of the inner courts for 
lan initiated clerisy, its magisterial 
insistence upon the indefectibility 


absolute Authority of an historic 
Church, its suave and slightly 
supercilious urbanity as of the 
Eternal City, its cultured and com- 
placent dislike of all passion in 
piety, uncanalized and uncontrolled 
by the Church, are readily recog- 
nizable in many a modern adherent 
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of dogma and the inviolable and 
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of the “New Dogmatism’’ and 
“New Orthodoxy.” 

The contrary attitude is no less 
in evidence with its passionate faith 
in an “irresistible grace.” The cult 
of the ‘‘theology of crisis’? and 
Kierkegaard denote its nature. Its 
characteristic features are, in 
Pater’s phrase, “a perpetually 
maintained tragic crisis,” a ‘‘con- 
stant tension’? as of insomnia, a 
prevailing sense of ‘‘sickness unto 
(“La maladie est létat 
naturel. des Chrétiens,” said Pas- 
cal), a tragic irony and a passionate 
candour. It is characteristic, too, of 
this religious type, that its authority 
is derived rather from Scripture than 
from ecclesiastical dogma; “I am 
present with thee by my Word in 
Scripture’™——so the voice of Christ 
spake to Pascal. : 

The accent of this type of 
religious experience is always upon 
suffering ; Pascal could never forget 
that ‘‘Jesus will be in agony till 
the end of the world.’’ For such as 
these religion is a matter, not of 
manners, but of life and death. The 
apparent negligence of the world 
and churchfolk to the Passion of 
Christ and the enormity of sin is 
incomprehensible to such souls; 
“cette négligence,” cried Pascal, 
“c'est un monstre pour moi.” 

The approach of such persons to 
Christianity is, moreover, that 
which is to-day termed ‘‘existen- 
tial.” Pascal, as Professor Caillet 
notes, ‘‘starts out from your situa- 
tion and mine.” He might, indeed, 
with good reason, be termed the 
father of existential theology. Such 
an existentiality is at the core of his 
famous saying—‘‘le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connaît 
point.” For, as Mr. T. S. Eliot 


‘observes shrewdly, ‘‘the heart, in 


Pascal’s terminology, is itself truly 
rational if it is truly the heart. For 
him . . . the whole personality is 
involved.”’ 

The ‘‘Catholic’’ is prone to reject 
such a mode of faith as that of the 
canaille and alien to “the genial 
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broad heaven of the Catholic 
Church.” Both strictures seem 
derived. from a wishful thinking, 
afraid of the pangs of passion, 
which ignores the real evidence. Of 
neither Pascal nor Kierkegaard are 
they true. Pater speaks, with an 
evident rightness, . of ‘‘Pascal’s 
high, fine, chivalrous way of gain- 
ing, salvation.” And Kierkegaard’s 
saying that ‘‘the knights of infinity 
are dancers and possess style” is 
as clearly indicative of his own 
chivalrous, even quixotic .Christ- 
ianity. These men were ‘‘knights of 
infinity”; only the wilfully blind 
-can fail to perceive the fact. And 
they certainly ‘‘possessed style.” 
The accusation of uncatholicity 
seems equally groundless...For both 
these great spirits the concept and 
virtue and cost of a true catholicity 
meant much more than for most 
of such critics, Both showed a 
tenacious fidelity to the Church, 
were punctilious in religious obser- 
vance and repudiated every form 
-of heresy. Pascal was ready to sub- 
` mit his Jansenism to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman See; Kierkegaard 
implacably denounced what he be- 
‘lieved to be the profanation of the 
‘Church of Christ by the Established 
Church of Derimark in his day. 
The loose and common antithesis 
-of ‘Catholic’? and ‘‘Protestant’’ is 
false to such facts. The real anti- 
‘thesis is not a matter of catholicity 
at all. It is rather one of antithesis 
„of temperament between the con- 


“ERRATUM: Vol. 20, No. 4, p. 111, fifth line from bottom of second column : 
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servative and creative, priestly and 
prophetic, dogmatic and existentia 
modes of mind and feeling, between 
the Way of Affirmation and th 
Way of Negation, between (in Pro 
fessor Leonard Hodgson’s admir 
able phrase) the ‘theirs of Trent” 
and the ‘‘sons of the Reformation.’’ 
It is but a crabbed and Pharisai 
Catholicity which cannot contain 
both these testimoniés, even though, 
like Jacob and Esau, they ma 
struggle together in the womb 6 
the Church’s maternal charity: anc 
care. . 
Professor Caillet’s book thu 
poses an endemic conflict of attitud 
which, in the whirligig of time 
seems once again to be staged upo 
the modern religious scene. As 
President John Mackay  acutel 
remarks in his Foreword to thi 
book, ‘‘a_ tragic 













(or Kierkegaard) more than that o 
the complacent Descartes.” To the 
modern Jesuistry of our generation, 
a new though as yet. largely in 
coherent Jansenism is opposed 
This book points such Jansenists 
to a lineage and leading which ca 
be traced,.not only to Kierkegaard 
but also to Pascal and, beyon 
Pascal, to the forefathers of hi 
fashion of faith, such migh 
names, for ever illustrious in th 
Universal Church, as those of S 
Augustine, St. Paul and Jeremiah 
M.C-P. 
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Democracy, Dictatorship. and | Discipline 


ieee MIDDLETON MURRY 


It is difficult not to be a short- 
term pessimist in regard to the 
airs of Europe to-day. In 1918 
her was a kind of hope, which 
found utterance through President 
Wilson: to-day there is nothing of 
that order. Political democracy 
pad the self-determination of nations 
hen seemed plainly good in them- 
selves; and if. applied as universal 
institutions in Europe, they were 
inew and would’ be remedial. Auto- 
cracy had collapsed, not merely in 
the enemy countries, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary ; but in the disre- 





The 
seemed ; plain 


emocracies, namely Russia.. 
igns of ‘destiny 
lself-determination, had triumphed 
on both levels: in the war itself, 
and in the camp of the Allies. 
Surely it -only remained to 





organize the new inspiration, and ' 


the new era. Even those most 
deeply dubious of the whole 
phenomenon of European war could 
not restrain a stirring of wishful 
pee belief. 

To-day there is comfort of that 


lsort to be had. Democracy and self-. 


‘determination have not entirely lost 
itheir appeal. They have counted for 
‘something as spiritual forces in the 
liberation of Western Europe. But 
for how much, it is hard. to say. To 
‘contend, as de Gaulle does, that 
‘France liberated herself by her own 
exertions may be a natural, but is 
also a fantastic exaggeration. Had 
it not been for the combined deter- 
‘mination of Britain, U.S.A. and 
Russia to defeat Germany, France 
‘might have accommodated herself 
to German hegemony and trans- 
A 


fieraocr and teactionary ally of the’ 


enough to read: Democracy ʻand`’ 


. federation of nations. 


formed it. The self-deception of 
Frenchmen, in- numbers perhaps. 
not very considerable, but by the 
fortune of war in a position of tem- 
porary authority, may create a 
major political problem. Gaullism 
is, largely, illusionism: inasmuch as 
it isan assertion of the undiminished. 
power of France on a | plane on’ 
which it is manifestly ‘no longer 
valid. Neither democracy nor self- 
determination can make of France 
a great power in the material sense 
any more. 

Any yet the illusionism of Gaul- 
list France is intelligible. For, in 
the modern world, democracy and 
. self-determination are unreal unless 
they are supported bv the material 
might of a great power. If coun- 
tries which do not possess that 
material might, nor the productive 
capacity on. which it depends, are ` 
to get any comfort from democracy 


- and self-determination, they must 


‘pretend to be great powers, living ` 
a life of expensive make-believe till 
history calls the bluff. The only 
alternative is to face the truth and 
admit that self-determination is an 
illusion. It can become a reality, for. 
the nation whose material power is 
less than colossal, only within a: 
The ‘con- 
tradiction between effective self- 
determination „and independent 
sovereignty is now too open to be 
concealed. 

President Wilson could honestly 
proclaim self-deterrnination as a 
principle because he simultaneously 
sought to establish a comprehensive 
society of Nations. It was self- 
determination within that society 
that he offered Europe—in vain. 
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Europe’ refuséd it and the: U.S.A. 
refused to let him give it. Apart. 
from: the new society of Nations, 


: self-determination ‘was, and was 
--proved to be, a principle-of anarchy. 

Little powers puffed themselves up 
into great ones; great ones behaved 
with entire selfishness. It was not 
that the democratic statesmen were 
ignorant of what was happening: 

but they could not” prevail against 
‘the egocentric inertia’. of~ their 
sr P A brilliant historian wrote 


mo statesmen’ since the E war 
Marez to a, large extent aware of.their . 
P Cea National - policy prevents 


economic recovery, and they know it. | 


National interests have closed the world- 

< market. However, ’a statesman is paid 
` by his own nation.’ The more disin- ` 
terested and-more honest a patriot he is, 


the less effective will all his wisdom be. > 


` MacDonald, Briand, Wilson-had to re- 
main national statesmen in spite of their 
deeper insight. Mussolini, Hitler, de 
Valera draw the conclusion that nothing 
but national statesmanship is needed. 
They are wrong. State sovereignty is 
doomed. -Yet it cannot be sacrificed till 
some other road is: open. 


In 1460, no staff of civilians existed to’ 


inherit the political. responsibilities of 
- the clergy. In 1938 no economic staff 
. exists to inherit the social responsibilities 
- of the ‘politicians. Bankers, Bolsheviks, 
-, and Trade Unions alike seem utterly un- 
3 qualified for such a task. For the gigan- 

tic task.of our economic organization of 

the. world, the effort to produce a techni- 


cal staff must be carried on forat least - 


,another fifty years. ‘Statesmen will balk. 
bt many of the steps which might lead 
to` training this staff. 
crush’ ‘all’ such anti-national atténipts. 


But: I ‘am afraid, the democratic isola- - 


tionists will persecute them with no Jess 
‘conviction. Neither’ the, purity of..heart 
nor the sincerity of mind needed for. such 
a work can be ‘found in a sceptical and 


cynical post-war world of crigis and ; 


disintegration. 
The world has grown still more 
sceptical and cynical. in the six 
_years‘:since that was written. It is 
hardly to be believed that the states- 
men, short-sighted though they are, 
do not know -better than they say. 


It is-not credible that they really- - 


believe, with Lord Vansittart, that 
the peace of the world will be ‘made 
- secure PORI D keeping ay 
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. unless the victorious great. powers 


Dictators» vit : 


enti control. Stalin ‘has vigorously 
exposed~ ‘the . superficiality: . of thi 
half-truth. Germany, he has. said, 


will recover in 20 or 30° years,’ an 


are united. in - withstanding - “her 
aggression, there willbe arepetitign 
of disaster. Yo ests 

- That is a more valuable halftrith | 
‘but still it is only: a half-truth. The 
unity of the: victorious great powers 
is bound to disintegrate if it is con: 
ceived as a unity against Germany 
‘Unless it develops towards- 

` genuine society of nations of whi 
Germany, may become an equa 
. member, it is bound in the. nature 
of things to resolve into opposed 
forces either actively bidding for 
Germany’s support, or being played 
_off against oneanother by Germany, 





Sin’ her effort: to. ‘become a great 


power ‘agaih.’ For jit is, absurd, in a 


great. “powers,” to _ deny the ‘legiti 


* world’ ` governed: by: an alliance: è 


. macy of the aspiration to be a'great 


power. in a nation which has ithe 
productive capacity of -one, Sheer 
material force may be decisive in 
the period’ of „actual warfare; but 
when. the-actual warfare. is ended 
moral considerations come into play 
„again. For a combination of grea 
powers. to attempt to preven 


another nation from being one will 


appear the moral contradiction it is, 
and’ will again: paralyse their’, wil 
tó action. Stil more will it, négative 
any- attempt, (like: the ‘Morgenthau 
plan) to- ‘destroy the: productive’ basis 
of Germany’s potentiality” to - ne a 
great power.. od Ae 

. There is.. ‘really no ‘third way: 
Either the rough foundations of. a 
genuinely’ comprehensive society; ‘of 
nations will be laid, or there walk be 
a period’. of ` gradually ` inéreasing 
preparation: for another wars! That 
‘the. choice’ is ‘simple does nòt, mean 
“that. it is simple, to take ‘the. ‘better 
way. The way of inertia,’ although 
everyone ‘now knows, or ‘feels that 
Jt is certain tolead to déath, remains 
the easier one; even though it mani- 
TRN ends in os ora trophe of 


3 


war. For war jaca war 
above all—is an immense legitima- 
tion of inertia. Responsibility is 
taken out of men’s hands on a 
randiose scale:. and they prefer it 
should be so. 

It is hard luck, of course, that the 
anertia ends so often i in death. But, 
after all, there is always a good 
phance—say ten to one—that the 
real packet will come to the other 
fellow. Nine chances in ten of get- 
ting through, and a complete 
liberation from the burden of all 
responsibility in the meantime, is 
really not a bad prospect as things 
lgo in the modern world: .and, for 
lat least as many as the serving sol- 
diers, the chance of death is not 
more than 1 in roo, and the eco- 
nomic security is even greater. 
There are worse things .than-war, 
indeed. It .is the nearest Britain has 
got so far, to ‘social. Security. A 

ird in the ‘hard is worth two in the 
bush. 

One must not therefore under- 
estimate the chances that the 
average Briton will prefer the 
inertia that leads to war. It will not 
cut’ much.ice to tell him that it 
does lead to war. War, as he knows 
it, is tolerable enough: and even 





though the prospect is that next - 


time it will be less tolerable, he will 
not be disturbed.. He has been told 
that tale before; whereas in fact in 
‘the: :Briton’s experience the war of 
1914-18. was quite a lot worse than 
that of of 1939-4-? 7 


That is not to say ‘that the 


average man is indifferent to. war. 
‚The evidence is fairly conclusive 
‘that neither in Britain nor in Ger- 
many in the fateful September of 
‘1939 was the prospect of war 
palatable to the common man. How- 
ever much we may deny it now, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s*action in seeking and 
concluding ‘the Munich agreement 
came as a heart-felt relief to the 
common man in this country, in 
Germany and in France. But, unfor- 





tunately, that does not mean that- 
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the common man’ is willing to over- 
come, or capable of overcoming, the 
inertia that leads, eventually, to 
situations in which war is prac- 
tically inevitable. When the position 
is reached in.which the menace of 


war is imminent; to stave off the - 


catastrophe, however welcome, is 
only to postpone it. The hill is too 
steep. One can jam on.the brakes. 
But the friction of the brakes 
itself becomes disastrous. The car 
resumes its catastrophic career. 
As things are, if the nations do 
not move deliberately—gradually 
but with steady acceleration—away 
from war, they will move— 
gradually, but with steady accelera- 
tion—towards it. It is the deliberate 
decision to move away from war 
that is the crux. It has to be taken 
during war itself, when men’s minds 
look no further than the end of the 
war. That inertia of the imagina- 
tion is common to the people and 
their leaders. It is probably neces- 
sary to the waging of modern war 
to victory. Arnold Toynbee has sug- 
gested that the essential tragedy of 
modern ‘‘democratic’’ war is that. 
the war-leaders make the peace. 
For the qualities necessary to the 
successful waging of war are 
diametrically opposed to those re~ 
quired for the making of peace. | 


The making’ of peace; in 1944, is ` 


known to be a much more complex , 
thing than it’was in 1918. Then 
it was generally felt that if, the 
principles of political justice, 
roughly comprehended under the 
idea of democracy and self-deter- 
mination within a society of nations, 
were applied a stable peace would 
ensue. Peace was a political crea- 
tion, and the ruling idea was 
political in the accepted Western 
sense. Peace- -making was within the 
scope of a familiar ideology. In 1944 
a new dimension has been added to 
the problem—the economic. 
However much, for the purposes 
of war-time simplification, - the eco 
nomic factor is minimized, there is 
a widespread suspicion that it was 
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dgisive. The /gréat depression of | 
193%. ‘onward, ‘with its massive -po- 
éinployment in Germany gave 
Hitler and-Hitlerism its chance: It 
‘made Huey Long ‘a serious me 
in i U.S. -A. Even in’ England- 

brought into power a, ‘National 
Government. The connection. be- 
tween economic depression and war 


was more manifest than it had ever 3 


been. ` before. The two decisive 
: -European nations—Germany and 
_ Britain—clambered out of the de- 
pression primarily by rearmament. 
© Consequently, there is at least a 
vague feeling (to which there was 
no parallel in 1918) that an essential 
part of peace-making i is the taking 
of:steps to avert economic depres- 
sion. But how .to relate such eco- 
: nomic precautions to the making 
of peace in the old political sense 
is hardly considered. ‘The two. sets 
of problems exist side-by side, with- 
out interpenetration. And a strange 


: ‘complication is introduced by the _ 


fact. that Russia, theoretically more 
aware of the economic factor than 
any other ‘country, appears to be 
pressing more strenuously for a 


purely political peace. She can, of- | 


course, afford to do so. She has lived,’ 

endured and progressed now for 25 
years in almost complete isolation’ 
from the world-economy. And we 


.may suppose that, having achieved | 


. her own solution to the economic 
„impasse, and believing that .solu- 
tion to be the only one, she- has no 
interest in contributing to any other. | 
- But it is hard to extract any com- 
fort from the situation. We are back 
- again in the world of pure power- 
- politics which it was fondly believed 
had been ‘abandoned twenty-five 
yéars ago, and against the restora- 


tion of which—by Nazi Germany— . 


the Western ‘Allies are nominally 
fighting. Beelzebub“has been unwit- 


tingly invoked in the effort to cast ` 


. out’Beelzebub: And the crowning 
. irony is that the great nation which 
has broken free from the economic 

“tHecessity’ ’ for war is the one which 
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t 


léads the way back to -the. od 


` cynicism of ‘power-politics, 


Or- so it seems. But it is possible 
that ‘the cynicism of Russia 'is a 
new cynicism. What strikes us as 
a recrudescence of the imperialism 
of the mailed fist ‘in, Russian policy 
may nevertheless be’an expression, 
of the conviction that nationalism 
is indeed obsolete. Stalin may 
believe that the, Poles and the 
Persians, having failed to see and 
follow the light of their own. vol- 
‘tion, must be compelled to come in, 
He may believe that the. incorpora- 
-tion of ten million Germans into 
Soviet Poland is by no means the 
enormity it appears to liberal minds: 
and that, -if Soviet Poland goes the 
way Appointed to her, even he 
German denizens may come to lik 
their new citizenship. ` 

He may believe all this. If “he 
does not believe it,. he TA 
historical monster ; “if he does be 
lieve it, it. does not follow ‘that it 
will be proved true. But—to be 
honest—it is.more likely to be true 
than the liberal thesis that national 
self-determination is the means to 
peace. The Stalin thesis—if it be 
Stalin’s—is at any rate not dis- 
«proven; thé liberal thesis i is already 
\controverted by Mormia 
Greece. 

It may hertorë be that we are 
blindly and painfully struggling out 
of the liberal illusions of a century : 
of which the, chief was that work- 
able démocracy was as natural to 
independent nations as locomotion 
on two legs is to individuals. You, 
had. only to institute democracy in} 
the nations to obtain.a workable 
democracy between the nations. That! 
belief has come crashing. So far 
from ‘working democracy being 
natural everywhere, the problem-— 
not even yet admitted to the: Anglo- 
Saxon consciousness—is to make 
democracy work anywhere. 

The capacity of democracy to 
solve its own ‘problems has nowhere 
yet. been demonstrated. The war 
‘has been’ onya a means of postponing 








j : 


device of dictatorship. But dictator- 
ship ‘for war ‘merely accumulates 


peace, and makes a huge draft upon 
the moral energy necessary to solve 
them. 





Britain to give’ the nations . of 
“liberated” Europea lead. It has no 
pattern to offer save. the machinery 
of its own democracy, which may 


well, grind itself to pieces once it is - 
connected up with the elemental ` 


forces of post-war society. The 
machinery of democracy .is -mere 
paraphernalja unless the habitual 
will to peaceful solutions is present. 
It is ‘the will to peace. that makes 
democracy work; not democracy 
the will to peace. -Since .in the 
‘“Jiberated’”. countries the will ‘to 
peace is much more doubtful than 
it is in Britain, where we can only 
hope that it will endure, démocraéy 


as a pattern arouses little enthu-- 


siasm and, inspires no -conviction. 
The problem is to overcome a law- 
lessness which, uncontrolled, makes 
democracy impossible. To invoke 


democracy to overcome it, is to try 


to put the cart before the horse. _ 

Yet strong government ‘which is 
the only remedy is a-dubious trustee 
for democracy. Indeed, if is more 


than probable that the whole notion 


`i 


ithem—essentially by the old Roman: 


problems for the democracy of- 


Hence the manifest ‘inability of. 
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of’ nursing democracy into, being: is 
.a moral ‘contradiction. To act: as 
policeman, to be.the- guardian of 
law and order, while and until 
democracy becomes capable. of . 
governing, may ‘sound beneficent, 


but is, contrary to. history,, which k 


tells us-that democracy is not given: 
‘itis faken, and if it is not held fast, 
it is taken away. Law and order, 
in so.far as they exist, in. the 
liberated countries to-day, exist be- 
cause they are maintained by the 
military’ power -of the Western 
Allies. Can that be taken away with- 
out a lapse into “mere oppus- 
nancy”? 
On the whole; the auguries ‘are 
not favourable to a rẹvival-„of 
. democracy in Western Europe. The 
Russian assumption: may be cortect 
that only ruthless authoritarian 
government can make the change 
from capitalism to socialism. — 
Another periad of democratic stasis 


—such - as, ‘that: between `. the 
wars—ivill discredit democracy, in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, as 


thoroughly ‘as it was discredited, in 
France. But the eclipse of. political 
democracy could ‘hardly be surpris- 
ing: to. the ‘student ‘of histoty. 
‘Democracy has hitherto made only”. 
a fitful appearance’ on the scene. To 
expect it to be permanent would be 
ogoh indeed. — : 


` 
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N ervous Breakdown as Condition of Rebirth 


THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT a THE NERVOUS SYSTEM ~ 


J.R. WHITE, 


' In her book, Mysticism, Evelyh 
Underhill writes: 


1 In the hysterical patient,’ thanks to an 
‘| unhealthy “condition of the centres of 


conscjousness, any trivial or irrational: 


. idea, any one of the odds and ends 
stored up in the subliminal région, may 


thus become fixed, dominate the mind . 


and produce entrancement. Such ecstasy 
is an illness: the emphasis is' on the 
” pathological state, which makes: it 
` sible. “In the mystic, the ided which 
fills the life is so great a one—the idea 
of God—that in- proportion as it is vivid, 


_ real and intimate it inevitably tends to ~ 
. monopolize the field of consciousness.. 


His ecstasy is an expression of this fact : 
and here the emphasis is on the over- 
Eee strength. of spirit, fot on the 


eeble and unhealthy state of Rody or. 


< ‘mind. 


` In a note on the above “Miss: 


Underhill quotes from St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas Summa- contra Gentiles : 


‘The higher. our mind is raised to the 
contemplation of spiritual things, the 
more it is abstracted from sensible 
things. “But the final term to which 
contemplation can possibly afrive is the 
divine substance. 
that sees, the divine substance, must be 
totally divorced from the: bodily senses 

` either by death or by some rapture. 


So far neither St. Thomas nor 


Therefore’ the mind- 


Miss Underhill have. mentioned the ` 


nerves as conductors of subnormal 
or supernormal conditions of the 
mind, soul, or spirit. 

‘St. Thomas, however, as Miss 
Underhill has quoted him seems to 
take it for granted that divine sub- 
stance cannot be conducted by the 
„bodily senses in their normal con- 
dition: that there is in the nature of 
things a divorce between sensible 


ae supersensible experience, entail-. 
ing ‘‘death.or some rapture?’ before - 


the inhabitant of a human body can 
experience the latter. I- do not 
presume to, contradict St. Thomas. 
Indeed I could ratify.from my own 


experience that this divorce between - 


the . sensible and. supersensible of 
540 l 


[s 


. price: 


_kind of ecstasy, ‘‘Such ecstasy 


f symptoms described by. St. Teresa 


which he speaks has been and still 
is a reality .for virtually all 


‘mankind. I do presume to ques- 


tion the permanent and ultimate 
finality of this “divorce and- to 
assert that, if indeed the divorce be 
‘final, and supersensible ‘experienc 
be limited to those willing and abl 
to undergo death or some rapture, 


„the outlook for humanity is in- 
-credibly black. 


-For, believing. as- iq do that 
humanity has an insátiable. hunger 
for supersensible experience, I be- 
lieve ‘that* humanity will pay thd 
Indeed I believe it is payin 
the price. The present concentra 
tion on death, or -some raptur 
directly connected with death, is th 
price humanity is paying, and wil- 
lingly paying, for ecstasy unobtain- 
able at present by any other means. 

. Divine substance is in process o 


divorce from the bodily senses fo 
“countless millions in Europe an 


Asia. The divorce has become .so 
accelerated ahd universal that manyi 
suspect demonic rather than divine 
substance as its origin and goal. As 
Miss Underhill says of porto | 
i 


“‘an‘ illness: the emphasis is on the 
pathological state. which makes it 
possible.” > 

But I am charitable to ecstasy of 
all'kinds. I am so dependent upon. 
it myself. If the right kind of 
ecstasyıis unobtainable by the nor- 
mal man without the accompanying 





it is intelligible ‘why he prefers the! 
wrong kind, where he has the com- 
forting company of his flight! 
Squadron, platoon, or battery and 
the rapturous chorus of Press and 
radio. : 

- The difference between union an 

trance (says the Saint) is this: that th 

latter Jasts longer and is more visibl 


. 





n ae 


outwardly because the breathing gradu- 
- ally diminishes so that it becomes im- 
possible to speak or open the eyes. ... 
When .it is deep, as I was saying, the 
hands become cold and sometimes stiff 
and straight as pieces of wood} as to the 


body, if the rapture comes on when'- 


it is standing or kneeling it remains 50; 

and the soul is so full of the joy of that 

which our Lord is setting before it that 

it seems to forget to animate the body 

and abandons it. If the rapture lasts, 
, the nerves are made to feel it. , 

With such sanctified introduction 
I approach the subject of this paper. 
Undoubtedly the nerves are made 
to ‘feel it. The question I wish to 
ask, and: to answer as far as my, 
experience guides me, is: 
progressively’ become ‘attuned to it? 
Can the nerves learn to conduct the- 
joy of that which our Lord is setting 
before the soul, so that the’ soul is 
not obliged to forget to animate the 
body and to abandon it? In so far 
as my question can be answered in- 
the affirmative, there is hope for the 
normal man to attain, without . 
divorce from the bodily senses, the 
joy which he now seeks in the mass 
ecstasy of war. I am’ convinced for 
my part that he will not abandon 
this mass ecstasy for any lesser 
compensation than personal ecstasy 
attainable by himself, not indeed. at 
a light.eost, but’at one which is not 
utterly incompatible with what he 
regards as sanity. I cannot see the 
John Smiths of any nation consent- 
ing under any circumstances to be 
frozen stiff where they stand by the 
sudden access of the joy of the 
Lord. If frozen they must be 
they’ll continue to freeze in bulk in 
water-logged winter trenches. 


And yet I believe with my whole 
being in this joy of the Lord. Why 
can’t we stand. it? Why can we. 
neither Jive with it nor without some 
perverted pathological substitute? 

In‘a book called 


Body and Soul 
by _ P armer the author 


elaborating the hint already given - 


by St. Teresa speaks of the nerves 
as: the link between spirit and 
matter. Now that is very nearly 
good science. If we take the word 


ry 


can they - 
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- spirit for the moment in its evident: 


connotation : as purposeful ` wili, - 
motivation, the nerves are just what 
Mr. Dearmer calls them. They are 


.a link, and a link accredited by .` 


surgical, and medical science, trans- 
mitting the commands of the brain 
to the whole . system.. 


But Mr Dearmer also makes a. 


very proper distinction, which St.‘ 


` Paul made before him, between soul 


He: identifies soul an 


and . spirit. 
and spirit. 


soulish’’—a useful epithet which 
he coins—with the ‘undermind 
‘responsible - for the control of . 


physical functions and in turn un- 
consciously controlled by hereditary 
traditions and habits. which have 
become automatié or semi-automatic . 
and passed below the level of the’ 


-surface -consciousness. Spirit he. 
. identifies with the overmind, and, 


as such, relates it chiefly to the con- 


scious thought of the brain. But not ` 


only is there a wide margin where - 
the soul is very slow to obey the 
spirit, that is where the body and 


_ the emotional habits or impulses of 


the sympathetic nerve centres are- 
very slow to obey the brain, there 


‘is a widespread modern tendency to 


doubt .how far obedience is due., 
Ever since Freud the mere, brain 
has been. under suspicion as the 


reliable plenipotentiary of the spirit. - 


The brain is suspected, with good ` 
reason. in many cases, of doing Ji little 


more_thn_find_plausible excuses . 
why..the commands of the soul— 


this body-inhabiting , undermind_of 
Mr. Dearmer’s—should be obeyed. 
We would be on risky ground 
to-day if we identified the spirit with 
the brain. 

I. don’t ‘myself. I am í much | more, 
inclined to identify the central -head- . 
quarters. of the spirit for the 
invasion and conquest.of new values. 
of thuman consciousness with the 
sympathetic nervous system located 


around’ the: pectoral and cardiac | 


centres. But I agree with Mr. 
Dearmer. At present these centres 
are soulish. They obstruct rather 


ey 


than conduct the current .of divine . 
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-substance, They respond to habitual 
environment and inherited tradition 
rather than the easily ignored appeal 
of an intelligence, which. demands 


_ rebirth of the soul out of its physical . 
heredity. Once we realise the close «' 


connection of the soul with inherited 
physical and soulish. conditions, a 
new meaning is given to St. Paul’s 
“an exceeding sharp 
sword piercing even 
division” of soul and spirit.” ‘The 
-spirit.must be reborn out of the 
ground. of the undermind or soul. 
‘Heretofore, and until now, if we 
are to believe St. Thomas and St. 
Teresa and a great body of similar 
testimony marshalled by Miss 
Underhill, this has.entailed a ravish- 
- ìng into the spirit at a cost few are 
willing or able to pay. Even: so it. 


has been. generally regarded as a, 


one-way traffic. The few who have 


- attained it are practically unani- 


mous that it’ supersedes even. their 


own mental faculties and though it | 


leaves an ineffaceable ‘memory of 
' higher reality is mentally irrecover- 


able by themselves and, a fortiori, © 


incommunicable to others. For the 
few a death-like trance, for the 
many death itself is the condition 
_of its attainment. It would take a 
bold man to assert ‘‘nous allons 
changér tout ¢ela”’ 
‘assert it. But I do assert, if we 
don’t change it, the human ‘race 
will degenerate or perish, for the 
hunger -for ecstasy is unappeasable 
and humanity will pay the utter- 
most farthing for it, even total 
death and self-destruction. 

Now granting that the nerves are, 
at present, in virtually all men, the 
conductors of ‘‘soulish’’ commands 

_to a too docile and deceptive brain, 
are the nerves capable of transfer- 
ring. their conductivity to.spirit and 
. becoming the ‘instruments of a 
spiritual rebirth permeating and 

, transforming first the soul.and then 
the body, without the complete arrest 


` of the bodily and even mental func- 


tions to which I have stated the 
John Smiths would' never consent? 


. altogether 


unto the > 


- about their connection with the! 


and I | don’t’ 


. with tradition. and environment so 


Can the process be paiia enough, | 
however costly and painful, to meet 
Join Smith’s extreme, and noti 
culpable, dislike of 
singularity? If so where ånd -how 
can John Smith tune into it? What 
is the wave length and how is it 
indicated on the delicate and littie- 


understood Wireless of his nervous 


system? 

But—someone . may 6bject—the 
nervous: system is not a wireless. 
Its wires are visible and their con-| 
nection. with the cortices of thel 
brain, ascertainable. The doctors| 
know all about them, if John Smith | 
doesn’t. Exactly, the doctors know 
all, or at least an increasing amount 


brain. But if, as is now widely held, | 
the brain is ‘already too. docile and 
deceptive, thè doctors’ growing’! 
knowledge of ‘the interaction be- 
tween the cerebral and sympathetic 
nerves: may only’ complicate ‘and 
give pseudo-scientific sanction to’ an 
already vicious.: citcle or short- 
circuit. The doctors do not. even 





claim to know all about spirit. Nor | 


do I, but I know more than most 
doctors. I know that spirit is just 


what Christ described it: something | 
at bloweth where it listeth and no | 


man, not ‘even the doctors and. 
neurologists, knoweth the path 
thereof. Yet He. urged us all to give 
up everything else to enter this un- 
chartable uncertainty and: He. told 
us the way, to love God with all 
our heart and our Belgnhour as our- 
selves. 

I assumed: He meant what He. 
said and abandoned all my ‘‘soulish’’ 
connections that seemed to conflict | 
with His directions. I left the Army _ 
under higher orders six years before 
the first world war and spent four 
years of the' interval between the 
first and second in a prolonged 


_ nervous breakdown. So at least I 


speak from first-hand knowledge. 
The search for spirit, meant for me 
a shattering of my ‘‘soulish’’ links- 


t 
a 


“t 


H 
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intense and acute as to shatter my 
nervous system. 


But—and ‘again I speak from 


first-hand knowledge—I have suc- 
ceeded in getting the conductivity 
of my nerves transferred to a higher 
Mind which is neither docile nor 
deceptive. It is in the highest degree 
authoritative, but it justifies its 
claim to authority. With diminish- 
ing suspension of my own mental 
and bodily faculties I feel myself 
co-operating with that Mind and it 
is quite ecstasy’ enough to go on 
with. If I have done it,’ why 
shouldn’t John Smith? There is one 
great snag. I had to overcome, 
which he won’t face: I had to sur- 
render the. freedom of my own 
brain and let it be guided passively 
for many years by directions given 
to my sympathetic nervous centres. 
My brain had to make one final 
great affirmation, which obviously 
put it out of action as a receiver of 
this world’s transmissions. That 
affirmation : was- ‘‘God is Love.’ 


But I found as soon as my brain . 


was switched off, my pectoral, and 
cardiac: nerves began ` to ‘pick up 
messagés froma higher dimension 
and very very slowly—it took about 
twenty years—my mind began to 


pick up a higher plan, unaffected_ 


by this world’s universal affirma- 
tion that God is Hate. 

The problem to me can then be 
stated thus: Can John Smith be 
persuaded to live for a decade or two 
without a brain and what inter- 
mediate guidance is he to be given? 
As far as the brain-surrender goes, 
his use of his own brain is. not’ so 
conspicuous these days as to pre- 
sent much difficulty. The real diff- 
culty lies in persuading him to 
accept the temporary 
physically sensible on his sym- 
pathetic nervous centres or even to 
believe that such- a substitute can 
exist. 

But it should not be insuperable. 
For if God i is Love and.John Smith 


is made in His i image, John Smith’ 
is Love, too. What kind of Love? N 


B 


substitute 
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Jobn Smith’s kind, of course. What 
other kind has any relevance’ for 
John Smith? The yawning and 


‘widening gulf between the mind of 


man and the mind of God is due 
perhaps to an exaggeration, to 
which even the Saints have contri- 
buted, of the gulf between the heart 
of God and the heart of John Smith. 

Writing as I am with my eye on 
John’s pardonable confusion, I am 
anxious to make the experience of 
the ‘Saints not only intelligible to 
but practicable for him. 

Such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing of Miss Underhill’s, true as it 
is of the priority of the heart over 
the mind, is no real help to John 
Smith. She writes on behalf of the 
Saints and Mystics in general. _ 

. What then do’ those who use this 
image of the ‘‘dark’’ really mean by it? 
They mean this: that God in His abso- _ 
_lute reality is unknowable—is ‘‘dark’’ _ 
to man’s intellect: which is, as Bergson 
has reminded us, adapted to very dif- 
ferent purposes than those ‘of divine in- 
tuition. hen under the spur of mystic 
love, the whole personality of man comes 
into contact with that reality, it enters 
a plane of experience to which none of’ 

- the categories of the intellect “apply. 

Reason finds itself in a very actual sense 

“Gn the dark,” immersed in the cloud of 

unknowing. This dimness and lostness 

of the mind then is a necessary part of 
the mystic’s ascent to the Absolute. | 

That Absolute will not be “known of 

the heart” until we acknowledge that i it 

is “unknown of the intellect.” 


Thus poor John is led to believe 
that he must make a final surrender 
of what little mind the Press and 
Radio have left him if he is to ex- 
perience mystic love. Is it surpris- 
ing that he voicelessly replies 
‘Nothing doing.’’ But if the Saints 
would condescend: to note the 


‘resemblances between their mystic 


love, and John’s everyday human 


love, say for his best girl, 


great quest. For this supersession 
of the intellect. is not, as a matter 
of common knowledge enshrined in 
common speech, confined to the 
quest of the Absolute. In an every- 
day love-affair, when John loses his ` 
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heart it-is more credit than dis- 
credit to him if he loses his head a 
bit at the same time. It is hate- 
affairs which demand one should 
keep one’s head. (To keep one’s 
head_to uch in a love-affair is a 
Se or a caldly: RDE rather 
than a generous ‘nature. Hitler’s 
. demonism and Hitler’s doom are 
due to his application to a hate- 
affair of an intuition, which is 
rightly applicable only to a love- 
affair. The great love-affair with 
God as the Lover and Loved One 
may be the only one in which ‘it is 
the highest wisdom completely. to 
lose one’s head, but if there is no 


approach to the great love-affair - 


through minor human reflections of 
its process, poor John: may as well 
give up. 

If John is to’ lose his head to 


the interval and have some recog- 
nizable guide in the promptings ofi 
his heart. My plea is for the diš- 
covery of that guide in the sensible 
and super-rational ‘promptings of 
the pectoral and cardiac nervous 
centres. These centres at present 
are ‘‘soulish’? as opposed: to 
spiritual: that is to say. they are 
attuned to this world’s great and 
intensifying hate-affair, already 
manifested in two world wars in-a 
generation and destined to manifest 
in a third. To transfer the con- 


` ductivity of the nerves from soul to 


spirit involves a temporary super- 
session of the nerve connections 
with the norma! soulish brain, and 
a consequent period of nervous 
breakdown. But-it can be and is 
rewarded by alignment with the 
divine and cosmic nervous system, 


resume its function aligned with a jwhich actually and _ objectively | 
greater and more loving intelli- bexists. 
gence, he must trust his heart in (To be concluded) 
; 
i . è l ; fi ` 
oo FIRST CAUSE - 


1 am nothing, ‘so for me 


Nothing is a verity. 


That nothing comes of nothing may be true, 
But only when you nothing do can aught begin 


From ‘your own being. 


It is the endless din i : 


Of doing and undoing as we spin 

In space leads men to say they nothing fear. 

They do fear-nothing—true, 

For nothingness to them is death, _ 0 a 


But you in whom my spirit lives can sink =, 


Into the nothingness from which they shrink 


And be re-born as lightly as a breath. 


. 


JOAN LAMBURW. 
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Reviuniscenees of a aires Master 


HUGH KINGSMILL | 
| 


1 


_ By a kind of mental ju-jitsu 
whch I admire but deprecate, ` the 
Editor of The Adelphi, to whom I 
was heedlessly talking about my 
|time as a schoolmaster in the earlier 


me to an-article. Ì protested my 


he doubtless desired. 


at: the cross-roads, I was quite 


| 


of them led,’ beyond a vague 
suspicion that all of them led to 
more cross-roads. Inferring from 
the editor’s expression that when 
he wanted sociology; he knew where 
to find it, I added that if he would 
like my personal experiences as a 
schoolmaster, of course he could 
have them. He accepted the -sug- 
gestion, and we. parted on the 
understanding: , that -any. light my 
article might throw of education 





in general, ‘or the public schools 
in particular, would be purely 
fortuitous. 


At the beginning | ‘of the war, I 
wrote from my ‘Hastings home to 
a numher of public schools, offering 
my ‘services as-an English master. 
My ‘qualifications’ seemed satis- 
factory enough to me. I was fifty, 
a mature age; I was a scholar of 
New College, Oxford, and an M.A. 
of Trinity, Dublin; I was the author 


of a number of books and very, 


greatly in need of a regular income. 
The replies were non-committal, 
and placing myself at the receiver’s 
end of my ‘various applications, I 
uriderstood why there .had.been no 
rush to snap up an elderly and 
doubtless’ impecunious author, with 
no previous experience of teaching 
and a heterogeneous academic 
record beginning at Oxford .and 
ending at Dublin. 


at 


part of the war, ‘suddenly pinned - 


inability to write the kind of article’ 
Though - 
aware, I said, that in education as’ 
in everything else we were standing | 


junable to advise which road to go’ 
down, having no notion where any , 


The bitter winter ‘of 1939-1940" 


. dissolved into a, beautiful spring. 


Suddenly on „the French shore 
across the water from Hastings 
there were German troops and at 
the Memorial end of'Queen’s Road, 
where the evening, papers were sold, 
a flurry of anxious faces. "Two or 
threeWhights later, when I was look- 
ing from my window towards the 
sea, a mile distant, I felt a great 


weight of foreboding, almost -of .. 


horror,, resting on the. town. Jt 
seemed like a place in a‘dream; the 
old landmarks there, but everything 
unfamiliar and menacing. From St., . 
Helen’s Wood, on the high ridge - 
behind me, the cry of a screech-owl 
sounded at intervals, as though 
venting the fear that was swelling’ ` 
beneath. It was, I think, on the 
next day that another sign of the 
abnormal times appeared in the 
shape of a telegram from the head-- ° 


` master of Marlborough, asking: me 


if I could go there for a fortnight 
to fill an unexpected vatancy— 
letter following. 

I left Hastings on May 30. The 
‘first news. from Dunkirk was 
coming in, with a steadying, re- 
assuring effect. Here „was an 
evacuation that put the retreat from 
Mons in the shade; the final issue’ 
was by no means certain yet, but- 
we had made a good start. 

From the Headmaster’s letter, I 


had gathered that my salary, for the: C 


fortnight was to be at the rate of 
250 a year, plus keep, and my job’ 
to teach English to some of the 
Upper Forms in the, place of the. 
vanished Mr. Hone. My spirits were 
low, as-I travelled to Marlborough.. - 
Up to the age of 13 I had enjoyed 
life; but I remembered neither my- 
self nor the other boys -at ,Harrow 
with pleasure, and looked upon the’ 
years between 14 and 18 as a raw, 
unpleasant. period. Wandering des- 
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pondently about an hour or two 
after my arrival, wishing myself 
,back at Hastings with my family 
„and my.creditors, I fell into talk 
with one of ‘the masters. After we 
had, exchanged a sentence ‘or two, 
-he said, with the air of one who 
was beginning to realise the impli- 
cations of total war: ‘‘So you are 
the. substitute for Mr. Hone.” As 
may be inferred from this remark, 


there was a strong corporate feel- , 


ing among. the permanent masters, 
as distinguished from the tem- 
porary. But they were human, too, 
and soon. made me feel at ‘home, 
_though, so far at least as I was 
concerned, they never: seemed to 
lose a certain playful wonder at the. 
flotsam washed on to the Wiltshire 
Downs by the tempest of war. 

. What struck me first about the 

boys was their. good manners, and 
then, as I got to know them better, 
their friendliness. They used to 
call at odd times on the more acces- 
sible masters to discuss matters 
which were beginning to puzzle 
’ them and on which they had not 
yet lost the. hope that grown-ups 
` could throw an illuminating beam. 
There was an earnestness about 
them .on these occasions which 
made me realise that boys cannot 
be ‘judged only on their behaviour 
‘ among themselves. Yet, even by 
this test, the Marlborough boys’ 
seemed to me to be much superior 
to the boys of my ‘youth. One of 
them, it is true, told me he was writ- 
‘ing a novel about the school which 
would be an indictment similar to 
my brother’s The Harrovians and 
Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth. He 
was a thoughtful, sensitive boy 
and, no doubt; there was quite 
enough original sin floating about 
the school to-shock the idealism’ of 
an imaginative youth. But I doubt. 
if there was any real bullying or 
systematic pursuit of good-looking 
.small boys -by the older onés, for 
the types produced by- these two 
forms of brutality are easy to recog- 
. nise. ‘Nor did I see any signs of the 
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. interned after the fall of France, I 


> herd spirit which was so strong in | 


public schools before the last war. | 
There was enough corporate feeling 
to unify the school, but not so much 
as to suppress the individual. The 
boys did not interfere with each 


_other’s tastes and hobbies, and I. 
remember one of them tranquilly 


knitting a jumper during-a school 
concert—an incident which, when I 
mentioned it to a- gloomy middle- 
aged man whom: I had deemed 
incapable of a smile, threw him into 


convulsions of laughter. 


Why was Marlborough in 1940 so” 
different from Harrow ‘in 1905 or, 
probably,.from Marlborough at the.) 
same .date? -A small part of the 


, difference may-be attributed to the | 


fact that the boys, at Marlborough 
do not come’ from wealthy. families, 
but from the social stratum between 
riches and -poverty which, though 
not in favour with ideologues at 
present, produces less aggressive 
and more reliable individuals than 
any other stratum. But I think that 
by far the greater part of the differ- 
ence was due to the change from 
security to danger and uncertainty. : 
The public schoolboy of 1905 had 
good prospects and a‘long life in 
front of him, with the accompany- 
ing callousness and contempt: for 
those less fortunate than himself. 
The public schoolboy of 1940 could 
remember nothing but’ economic 
and poltical unheavals, and between 
him’ and whatever job the future 
might. hold lay the field of battle. : 
After two terms at Marlborough, 
I went to Merchant Taylors. So far 
as Headmasters are concerned, I 
am an acquired taste, and though 
the Headmaster of Marlborough 
expressed great regret at losing my 
services and attributed our parting 
only to the return of a master who; 
as an enemy alien, had -been 





felt that the Marlborough landscape 
probably seemed a little more 
normal to him with a Berlin lawyer 
than with myself in the middle 
distance. : 


, 1 missed Marlborough very much 


at first, the boys, three or four of . 


the masters, the wide street of the 
old: town and the eighteenth cen- 


tury atmosphere of the school build- 
ings,’ with their duelling ground. 


and lawns by which the river 
Kennet flowed. The immense new 
structure of Merchant Taylors, 
| Situated in the pleasant but not dis- 
tinctive ‘scenery of Northwood, 
Middlesex, lacked the mellowing 
touch of time. There was a School 
‘House, with forty or fifty boarders, 


ibut the vast majority of the boys. 


were home boarders; and I had to 


admit, after my experience of Marl-. 


| borough, that the boarding house 
‘system created a unity of feeling 
| absent from a day school. It was 
ithe difference between an organism 
and an organisation. Nevertheless, 
‘perhaps because I was there for a 
cénsiderably longer period, I be- 
‘came in time at least as fond of 
| Merchant Taylors ¿as of Marl- 
borough. , 

I liked the masters, most of them, 
at once. At a boarding school, it 
seems to me, masters, while they 
have a stronger corporate feeling 
‘than in a day school, have less 
liking for one another as indivi- 
duals. In the relatively monastic 
existence of Marlborough, there 
was at times a perceptible acerbity 
in the senior common room, whereas 
the masters at Merchant Taylors, 
dispersing each afternoon to their 
various homes, returned each morn- 


ing with a renewed tolerance for . 


their colleagues. As the boys also 
went home each day, it took longer 
than at Marlborough to get to know 
them, there being no opportunities 
for talk except in the corridors out- 
side the form-rooms, and ‘on the 
way to the station. On the other 
hand; my form room, light, 
airy and well-equipped, compared 
favourably with the underground 
dungeon of my second term at 
Marlborough, and it was a great 
wrench when the time arrived for 
leaving it-and its swarming inhabi- 
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tants. I took boys of all ages from 
13 to 18. With the. kids of the 
Lower Fourth, ‘whom I was sup- 
posed to instruct in the elements of 
English History, I found it difficult 
to preserve the gravity proper to 
my position. If I was in a bad 
humour, they would sit looking pre- 
ternaturally solemn, as though co- 
operating with me in a task fraught 
with immensely significant issues. 
The faintest suspicion of a smile on 
my part, and there was,a shout of 
‘‘Ooh—good! 'You’re nice now, 
. Sir!” after which it took some time 
to renew their ‘interest in the 


domestic implements of. the Bronze ' 


Age or the secular functions of 
.the Mediæval Church. The Upper 


Fourth, of which I was the Form- . 


master,» took life a little more 
seriously. ‘Their minds were stir- 
ring; they were beginning to think. 
But by far the most responsive of 
my sets, was Science VA, boys of 
15 and 16, with whom I read 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth for 
the’ school certificate. Already at 
Marlborough, where I took a 
Science set in German literature, I 
had found that 
poetry was strongest on the science 
side, weakest on the classical. I was 
supposed to read English Literature 
with the Classical Upper Sixth once 
a week, but the head of the form 
told me that they would prefer to 
devote this hour to private study. 
This suited me as.well as it suited 
‘them, so the hour passed in silence, 
all of us reading, writing, or 
meditating, as each thought fit. 
Again, at Merchant Taylors, the 
most resistant set was a Classical 
one, the Classical Fifth; and it 
occurred to me, on reflection, that 
‘boys who are wrestling with Greek 
and Latin regard with contempt a 
language which can be read without 
cribs, a language, indeed, which 


habit has accustomed them to think ` 


of as existing only to facilitate the 

study of. the ancient tongues. 
Released from their test tubes, 
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enthusiasm for | 
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retorts and the like, the boys of 
Science VA took to Shakespeare 
and Wordsworth with real interest 
and enthusiasm. One day, when I 
was reading ‘‘The Leech-Gatherer”’ 
with them, and had pointed out how 
wonderful the poetry is so long as 
the .leech-gatherer is treated as a 
symbol of decrepitude and loneli- 
ness, how+garrulous and insincere 
whenever Wordsworth tries to 
express a personal interest in the 
old man, I noticed one of the boys, 
Studdy by name, making a sketch 
which turned out to be a brilliantly 
` macabre representation of the bent 
old man gazing up dumbly at the 
glassy-eyed poet. Another . day, 
when, after reading out the most 
moving. of Hazlitt’s tributes to 
-Wordsworth, I mentioned that 
Wordsworth after Hazlitt’s death 


spoke of him as indecent- minded, a | 
boy called Olsen leapt to his feet, 


exclaiming, “He ought to be shot, . 
finest 


Siri” But Wordsworth’s 
poetry impressed some at least of 
them deeply. I used it to support a 
spiritual view. of the universe, and 
in time a good many of the set, 
originally convinced materialists, 
came over to my view, pro- 
visionally. A nucleus of dogged 
atheists held out, and one afternoon 
something like a war of religion 
broke out, the spiritual ‘party, 
under the leadership of a boy called 
Musto, roaring abuse at the cowed 
but stubborn materialists. 


Life is intensely interesting to boys. 
zas their minds begin to awaken. 
If it were equally interesting to- 


older men, teaching would: become 
the greatest of all professions. 


i 


AT SOUTHWELL- 
The dogtooth demons shall not have your soul, 
O master .mason, cutter of the scroll; 
You shall not seethe in Satan’s boiling pot, 
Nor be a roasting-joint where brands ‘are hot; 
Your lechery and pride and gourmandise, 
Are expiate in these thy traceries: 
One oak-leaf of this Chapter’s capital, 
In its perfection growing, pays for all. - i 
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Arthur Koestler 
F. A. ‘LEA . 


“Tf a Jew wrong a Christian, what 

is his humility? revenge: if a Christian 

. wrong a Jew, what should his suffer- 

ance be by Christian example? why, 

revenge. The villainy you teach me, I 

will execute; and it shall go hard but 
I will better the instruction.’ 

I doubt whether- the ` most 
frenzied anti-Semite would call Shy- 
lock a typical Jew. Nevertheless, 
in his famous speech he expresses 
something which is typical of the 
Jewish spirit, and not only at its 
worst, but at its best. The Jew in 
Gentile society is a sojourner, in the 
community and yet not of it. He can 
observe its conventions at close 
quarters, and cannot take them for 
granted. His rôle, therefore, is 
always to tear away the veil of 





Christian. profession, and expose the | 


nakedness of Christian practice. 
That is‘why he is so unpopular: the 
Jew is the nemesis of Christian 
Ihypocrisy.* 

But that is not all. “Tf a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should 


his sufferance be, by Christian | 
example? Why, .revenge’’: had 
Shylock stopped. there, his case 


would have been unanswerable; he 
would have been the hero-and not 
the villain of the play. But—‘‘The 
villainy you teach: me, I will 
execute; and it shall go hard, but I 





*Generalisations on “national character,” 
and especially that of the Jews, are rightly 
suspect:: therefore, though these para- 
graphs could be construed as anti-Semitic 
only ‘by the grossest misinterpretation, it 
may be as well to repeat that national 
characters are (a) products of ‘historical 
tradition rather than ‘“‘blood’?; (b) not 
confined to members of one nationality ; 
(c) not apparent in every member of that 
nationality; (d) not exhausted’ in any one 
characteristic. They’ are not’ therefore 
illusory; and the characteristic I have 
stressed is, no doubt, closely related to 
that “task of earthly activisation of the 
mass of the world” which M. Maritain 
distinguishes as‘ the peculiar mission of 
Israel. (cf. Maritain, Anti-Semitism, ` Ch. 
II.) : 
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will better the instruction” :' Shylock 
does not stop there.. Having exposed 
the reality of Christian, convention, 
the Jew proceeds-to make it his 
own. Since Antonio doés not prac- 
tice what he preaches, Shylock will 
preach what he practises. Instead 
of making behaviour correspond to 
‘profession, he makes profession 
correspond to behaviour. If justicé 
and not mercy is.the rule of Gentile 
society, he will insist on justice. He 
out-usuries -the usurer, out-capital- 
ises the capitalist. He becomes the 
pure embodiment of Christian social 
habit. Is it to be wondered at that 
he is unpopular? : 
Shylook is the authentic fore- 
runner.of Rothschild. But he is the 
forerunner of nobler Jews as well, 
of those of prophetic genius who 
share in the hatred of Christendom. 
Karl Marx also exposed the 
hypocrisy of Christian’ society; re- 
vealed the nakedness of the class- ` 
‘war, the tyrannous self-interest 
which, underlay all the professions 
of bourgeois enlightenment. And 
not stopping there, he also went on 
to better the instruction. Since class- 
war was the reality, class-war 
there should be—war carried on 
deliberately, to the finish, without 
even the ‘pretence of Christian 
scruple. Tu quoque is the defence of 
the Communist Manifesto. The end 
will justify the means, and the end 
is material prosperity. 
`` Not dissimilarly Freud. Behind 
all those professions of, disin- 
terestedness, the pervading hunger 
of sex; at the back of every ideal, 
the quiescence of the womb and 
death.. Acknowledge it! Let your 
profession correspond to your be- 
haviour at least. You-knew that you 
were naked, and you sewed fig- 
leaves together and made your- 
selves aprons, and you hid yourselves 
- from the presence of the Lord God 
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among the trees of the , garden. 
Behold, I root up those trees and 
tear off those aprons: you shall 
know that you are naked again !. 

I do not believe that the civilised 
consciousness has ever submitted to 
a critique so devastating as Freud’s. 
Not an ideal, not a motive, seems 
to'lie beyond the range of reductive 
psychology, seems proof against 
_ being shattered into its component 

- atoms of self-interest. Freud pene- 


trates the bomb-proof shelter re-. 


served for the generals and states- 
men of ethics. After reading Beyond_ 
the Pleasure Principle, how half- 
hearted seem all the scepticisms of 
the past, the assaults of Hume and 
D’Holbach, which damaged only 
the suburbs of Jerusalem! After 
Moses and Monotheism, one is 
almost ‘at a boss to account for the 
panic stirred up in ecclesiastica! 
„circles by -The Origin of Species, 
less than a hundred. years ago. 
Between the religious who have sub-. 
mitted themselves to Freud and 
those who have not there is often a 
gulf; they speak the same language 
- —and that is all. : 

Were it coincidental, 
seem a little hard that we should 
have had to stand simultaneously 
the impact of two such weapons of 
revenge as Freud and Marx. One 
at a time would thave been enough. 
Not that their critiques have affected 
the ‘masses of the people directly ; 
but they have been potent factors in 
promoting le trahison des clercs. In 
the English-speaking world Marx- 
ism and Freudism’ have been little 
more, as yet, than new fashions for 
the intelligentsia. 
great, attraction, for this class, of 
gratifying at one and.the same time 
the vanity, the spite and the license 
of the, amateur. For, of course, the, 
fashionable intellectual ‘does not: 
submit his own ideals or motives to 
analysis, only those of others. But 
on the Continent of Europe it is 
different. In Europe it is no longer 
possible to adopt an ideology for 
“ fun: its consequences are translated 
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. tion: 


it ‘would ` 


They have the. 


too immediately into suffering. To 
be a Marxist in'a Communist State, 
is to uphold torture and extermina- 
one must be very sure that 
the end does justify the. means. To 
be a. Marxist jn a Fascist State is 
to undergo, torture oneself: and the 
formula, ‘‘for martyrdom read 
masochism’ may. not bring the 
same satisfaction in the concen- 
tration camp asʻit does in a Cam- 
bridge commón-room. 

It comes about that, although 
the human consequences of these 
critiques have been worked out, not| 
without an inward struggle, by a 
few pioneers in the West—apart 
from and opposed to the intelli- 
gentsia—the profoundest, most inti- 
mate and memorable expressions 
of the crisis in the European con- 
sciousness associated “with Marx 
and .Freud are those of a con- 
tinental thinker—and a writer, not} 
of theses, but of novels. It is by no! 
means impossible that the most last- 
ing literary monument to the con- 
temporary crisis will prove ‘to be 


the writings of Mr. Arthur Koestler. 


I am thinking of four small’ 
books, two of them autobiographical 
(Spanish Testament, Scum of the 
Earth), and two novels (Darkness at 
Noon, Arrival and Departure). In 
the first two the author, a German-, 
speaking refugee, tells of his ex- 
periences in Spain during the Civil 
War of 1936-9; and in France 
during the first months of our war. 
Taken: prisoner at Malaga by the 
Spanish Nationalists, imprisoned at 
Seville for three months under sen- 
tence of death, Koestler had time to 
think out the implications of anti- 
Fascisnt. Interned again at Le 
Vernet in 1939, and escaping to 
England by the. skin of his teeth 
after the military collapse of 
France, -he may well be said to have 
experienced in his own person the 
throes of an ideological decade. 
Such experiences are a prophylactic 
against superficial intellectualism. 
That the novel should be the 
vehicle of his thought-adventure is 
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clearly appropriate. For here: alone 
it is possible to show the high argu- 
ments of Marxism and Freudism | 
worked out as they are in reality 
-—that is, in flesh and blood. 

The very -horror-of, the Com-: 
munist and Nazi philosophies 
resides in their indifference to life 
where it actually manifests itself, 
in individual people. This has never 
been more forcibly brought home 
than it is by- Koestler, who in 
Darkness at Noon presents the 
ruthless logic of Marxism so con- 
vincingly, that nothing less than the 
Sensations of prison conveyed with- 
the same unflinching realism, and 
culminating in the execution of the 
‘tortured sailor Bogrov, suffices to 
shake it—in’ us as in his ‘principal . 
character,” ¿the Old - Bolshevik 
Rubashov. So, in Avvinal and De- 
parture, Peter. Slavek declares:' 
‘*Nobody who has not been through 


‘it can understand it.. Terror, atroci- - 


ties, oppression—that’s all words. 
Statistics don’t bleed. Do you know 
what counts? The detail. Only the 
detail counts’’-~and the terrible 
detail of ‘a ‘‘mixed transport”. is 
imprinted indelibly on' dur ‘memory. 

For the very reason that any 
exploration of totalitarian ideology 
is, in a sense, false, if carried out 
in abstract terms, I would never 
attempt to 
novels: for this reason as much as 
because interpretation is always 
rather a futile exercise in the case 
of a writer of genius. Dostoevsky, 
no doubt, is his master in this 
‘genre, and I would hesitate to call 
Koestler his ‘inferior. Still, it is fair 


to say that the value of his expres- . 


sion of our crisis does lie primarily ' 
in its concrete intensity, exhaustive- 
ness and - singular apocalyptic 
quality. It is almost disappointing 


to, discover, at the end of so costing. 


an experience.as Darkness at Noon 


or Arrival and Departure, that his - 


conclusions are not new; .that they 
are, in fact, identical with those of’. 
the pioneérs aforementioned, who,- 


although without his testing in the’ 


“interpret”? Koestler’s | 


flesh of every step, have explored 
the dialectic of Marxism and Freud- | 
ism to the end. And this allows us 
to hope that at least we shall not . 
be rushing in where angels fear to 


tread, if we underline one or two.- ' 


‘of his sentences. 

` In the first place, Freud’s analysis 
of motivation is judged not-to be 
final. Cured of all the neuroses 
which seemed adequately to account 
for his revolutionary history—the 
submerged defiance of the .father, 
giving obstinacy to resist the de- 
mands of his tormentors; the guilt. 
inherited from a forgotten infancy, 
prompting him to acts of ‘expiation 
Peter Slavek finds himself driven, 
by the very self- that appears when 
this débris of complexes has been 
- swept away, to activities scarcely 


distinguishable from ‘those of his . ` 


past. The exposure of all his uny, 
conscious motives has served- only ; 
to prepare the way for a faith and 
‘activity the stauncher because inde- 
pendent’ of rationalisations. The 
impulsion is in himself; the cer- 
tainty of service’to a worthy cause, 
he learns partly from his ‘acquaint- 
„ance Andrew (a character resem- 
bling Richard Hillary), is a luxury 
we have not the Tight to demand. 
Cured of a nervous ‘Breakdown by 
the analysis of. Dr. Sonia ‘Bolgar, 
instead of abandoning his revolu- 
tionary. activity, departing in safety 
to America and doing—what?— 
Peter applies to the English consul, 
Mr. Wilson, for a pass to England 


and.a new lease” of resistance to’ 


Nazi Germany.: j 
So that was that. whit! would Sonia 
say to it? ‘What would’ she'have said 
had. she watched him’ “speaking to Mr. 
Wilson, 
‘acceptance and submission mount in 
him? Oh, he knew “what she would 
have said. She would have talked of 
the filial quest for the vanished image 
of the-father, the craving for devotion, 
shirking of ‘responsibilities, escape. 

Oh, yes, he knew all about that, he 
was a fool no longer—but how could she 
explain that in spite of this knowledge 

, he submitted? Yes, Sonia was right, 
but all her logic could not interfere with 
` this experience of supreme peace which 
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seemed to emanate from a source beyond - 


her reach, from the very care of his self. 
She could prove that all his reasons were 
wrong; but perhaps in these spheres the 
right thing had always been, done for the 
wrong reasons. 


neurotic, let her. , Perhaps there were 


times when the source of that emana- ; 


‘tion, finding all outlets blocked, had. to 


force its way through twisted and dubious 


channels to assert itself. 
Freud may leave us naked again 


as in Eden; he cannot destroy the ` 


knowledge of Good and Evil.. He 


may strip..us of the leaves under- > 


neath which we sought-to hide our 
shame ; the shame of evil will 
remain. The knowledge of Good 
and Evil is the source’ of neurosis— 
“No sooner had Adam eaten of the 
apple than he hid amongst. ‘the 
trees and started behaving in an 


cobviously neurotic manner’’—but it - 
is’ also the source of values. Hencé 


the strange conjunction of psycho- 
logical , affliction with creative 
genius. The knowledge of Good and 
Evil is the source of neurosis; not 
- neurosis the source of that know- 
ledge. At first Peter Slavek seems. 
to think them ins¢parable; by and 
by he realises that the neurosis may 


And if she ‘called this ` 


‘than 


- merciless 


The age of quantitative measurements 
is drawing to a close. . . 

“Vi tell you my, belief, Odette. I 
think ‘a new god is about to be born. 
‘That is the kind of thing one is only 
. allowed to say at certain moments; but 
this is the moment, because. in a few 
minutes I shall depart. 

“Praise to the unborn god, Odette. 
Don’t try to divine his message or the 
form of his cult—this will be after our ` 

_“timé. The mystics of to-day are as trite 
as .the political reformers. For we dre 

. the last descendants of. Renaissance- 
‘Man, the end and not the beginning.” 


So writes Peter Slavek, a few 
minutes before taking his leave of 
Odette, and us. And his conclusions, 
or something like thent, are the con- 
clusions of Nicolas Salmanovitch 


Rubashov as well. For to that’ 


“scientific, reasoning?’ which takes 
no account of the, ethical impulses 
of the individual, for which the in- 
dividual himself is; ‘nothing more 
‘fone million human beings 
divided by one million,” belongs 
the creed of Marxist Communism. 
Rubashov, alone in his cell, also 
discovers in the ecstatic condition of 
selfabeyance a self beyond the 
reach of the intellect, upon whose 
logic <he ` has acted 


| 
| 





be cured, the ethical: Urge remain. . throughout the forty years of his 
Thus there. are’ two transects of party career. He surmises a new 
human reality, öne which takes no harmony between , intellect and 


account of the ethical and intuitive, | intuition, “as he himself has had 


and one which does: each of them, 
taken by -itself, seeming completely 
to account for humanity. Since the 
Renaissance our scientific reason- 
ing, which ‘‘can explain the mes- 
sage of the’ Prophets as epileptic 
foam, and the. Sistine Madonna as 
the projection . of an- incestuous 
dream,” has. „obtained greater per- 
fection -than, our. intuition and. 
ethical beliefs: _' 
“But prior, to that, in the-Gothic age, 
the scales moved the ‘opposite - «way; and 
: I believe that this process will soon be 
reversed again. The ‘age of..experiments. 
-< of which Bernard spoke-mdy last another 
few decades and produce another series 


of explosions. Already the philosophies - 


‘and great political movements of the last 
centuries are irretrievably buried under 
.the wreckage. All attempts to revive 
_them are futile. And ‘salvation will not 
come by an improved laboratory formula. 


experience of them: 


Perhaps. later, much later, the new 


movement would arise—with new fags,’ 


_a new spirit knowing of both: of eco- 
nomic fatality and the ‘‘oceanic sense.” 
Perhaps the members of the néw party, 
will wear monks’ cowls, and preach tha 
only. purity of „means -can justify the 
ends. Perhaps they will teach thatthe’ 
tenet is wrong which says that'a man: 
is the” product of one million divided. by. 
one million, and will introduce a new 
kind of arithmetic based on multiplica- 
tion: .on’ the joining of a million indi- 
viduals. to form a new entity which, rio 
longer an amorphous, mass, will develop 
a consciousness and an individuali = 

‘its own, with an ‘oceanic feeling” 
creased a millionfold, in unlimited zA 
self-contained space. . 


Further -than that koester ‘does , 


not, explicitly carry his conclusion: ; 


But ‘it is'a matter well worthy of + 
notice that, because the phases of | 


` 
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The Dissatisfied Client 1 a 


ELIZABETH MYERS 


“My name’s bam" : 
. brought out, ‘Larry O’Hanrahan 
Quade. The: O’Hanrahans were 


civilised kings in Ireland when yous 
-here were running round in your 
pelts with bitumen on your bottoms 
to show your savagery.” 

“Really !’’ exclaimed the alienist. 
"That’s the sort of 
which always comes impressively to 
anyone born Smith—as I wab.” - 

O’Hanrahan Quade looked with 
Jovian majesty round the consulting 
room, and swept his fingers in a 
‘lordly. taterara down the desk before 
which he was sitting. He had a good 
appearance except for his eyes 
which held something that reminded 
Smith of the dead “water of a 
swamp. 

“And what can I do for the 
descendant of civilised kings?” 


asked Smith with a professional. 


leer. 

TC Ah, yes.” The pomp and pride 
suddenly departed. “Im a man 
given over to dreams,’’ O’ Hanrahan 
Quade instructed Smith. ‘Some 
have come true—enough to bring 
me plenty o’ money. But I can’t 
enjoy what I’ve got, man dear, for 
_there’s something on my mind.” ` 
{ Smith leaned back and waited. 

“My name is. also Larry,” the 
unsolicited visitor continued. ‘“‘Larry 
is a homely name to Stick in front 
of O’Hanrahan Quade! It 
grand, it is not: it’s’a little boy’s 
name, is Larry, Now that’s me all 
over! I’m a mixture of little boy 
and grandee. A mixture of what 

Larry stands for and what O’Han- 
rahan Quade stands for. You can 
grin! O, the devil when I look back 
and see myself as I see me!” 

“Tell me,” said Smith, invitingly. 

“I'm coming to it, don’t hoosh 
me on! A fellow likes to go slow. 

Took me a long time making up 


' my mind to come here. I heard that 


he . 


- continued. 


information ` 


isn’t’ 


your sort, after hearing a person’s 
story, can help because you at once 
see the truth.’ He gazed at Smith 


- with hopeless envy. ‘The true ver- 


dict of such a one as you would set- 
me right for the rest of my life,” he 
“Still, it is not to be 
believed how frightening a consult- 
‘ing room is—any consulting room I? 

The man shivered. “Look here,” 
he said, “are you sure that what- 
ever I tell you will be treated as a 
sacred confidence?’ ` 

“Ves, of course.’’ 

“You swear you'll 
secret?” 

“Don’t have any uneasiness on 
that score. Get on with your story.” _ 
“Very well’ then—I want to 
speak of a murder I committed.’’ 
The man paused, frowned, ‘bit his 

finger nails. . 

“Yes?” prompted Smith. 

“I was only thirteen when I did . 
it. Why shouldn’t a murder be done 
when you’re thirteen? Done as I 
did it—out of sheer curiosity! I 


keep it 


-choked a little girl, aged three, just 


to see what she would do. Some- 
how, I never allowed for the fact 
that she would die!’’ 
“Was this... er.. 
covered?” 
‘*No. I buried the little girl down 


. ever dis- 


by the river—could take you to the 


exact spot—the Thames. I was born 
in London. Naturally there was a 
fuss over her disappearance—police 
called in and all that. Really,” he 
protested in a resentful rush, ‘‘you 
can hardly do away with a flea but 
you’ll find someone: wha’ll object ! 
Anyway, they never found this little 
girl and, of course, no one ever. 
suspected me—boy of thirteen— - 
course not.” 

“And the murder’. . 
your mind?” 

‘Yes it is and I should like to 
get rid of it: It isn’t nice having to | 
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go about . . . remembering.” 
Perspiration stood out ‘upon the 
man’s forehead. 


Smith said nothing for. a few 


minutes, then he broke the silence: 
re Come down to the river with me 
` now,’ - he suggested sey; 

“and show | me theo 5.00 ERs 
the remains.’ 

“Now? Right now?” The man 
looked flustered and began to wag 
his head. , 

“Yes. We'll go now. I think it 
will help you. Come along.” 
The man rose. “I. . 
like it,” he snorted. 

time!” 

“All the better : 
be out now.’ 

.In Smith’s car they drove across 
London and, on the instructions of 
O’ Hanrahan Quade, halted in a 
dingy side street in Wapping. The 
street ended in a flight of steps 
which brought them directly out on 
to; the shining uncovered mud. 
Across this they-splashed and even- 
tually arrived at a piece of waste 
. land lying above high-water mark. 

Bitter’ green’ weeds struggled up 
between tin cans, worn tyres, and 
a huddle of all’ kinds of rubbish. A 
luscious smell came off the dank 
flats. 

““Where’s. this grave?” 
Smith. Fa 

The man began to travel about 
exclaiming and expostulating with 
himself and at last, with a croak of 
triumph, began digging with a thick 
iron bar snatched up for the pur- 
pose; soon he had made a consider- 
able hole. 

‘‘The corp was somewhere hese! 
he said doubtfully. ‘‘Thé nuisance! 
‘Where is it? It was years ago— 
d’you think there’d be.. . any- 
thing left?” 

_ “Yes: a few bones ought to be 
lying. about.” 

“You're ever so flippant,” 
said O’Hanrahan Quade, digging 
further. “I don’t like your’ attitude 
much.. Ah] Ah! Here’s something! 
Here we are”? 
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I don’t 
“It's evening 


the tide should 


asked 


~ 


. Before Smith could note the posi-" 
tion of the bones the man had 
scrambled them together and held 
out a handful of small yellow earth- 
clotted bones. 

_ ‘‘Here’s the corp,” he declared. 

‘ Smith flicked the bones over idly. 

“These are the bones of a dog,’’ | 
he said thoughtfully. ; 

“A dog! A dog did you say?” 

The man’s mouth dropped open: 
his eyes kindled with soft amaze.. | 
- “You mean... then... 1 
didn’t kill her?” Ade as ae 

“I daresay you-intended to,” said 
Smith, ‘‘but, you. see, all you did | 
was to kill a dog. There are brutes. 
who would say even that was rather 
nasty, but at least it proves you 
only dreamt you had killed a child. 
You’re not a murderer.”’ | 

.“IP’m not? You say so?” ` 

The man’s face took on an ex- 
pression of .dazed delight. He looked 
as if everything had been résolved 
for him. 

“By Jove!” he cried, clinging 
greedily to the verdict, “this is good 
news. "Such a statement coming from. 
an authority like you is not to be dis- 
puted—by anyone. Lord, I am 
grateful to you. Have you my 
address? Send your bill’ in. Charge 
anything you like, man!’’ 

O’Hanrahan Quade rushed away,’ 
leaving Smith standing looking 
about with narrowed’ eyes. The, 
descendant of Irish kings came to, 
his shabby home in an Islington 





side street, and sat up all night 


awake, with a candle, giving him- 
self to wildness and gusts of joyous 
relief. Whatever galvanic dark 
doubts leapt like wolves against the 
little lighted parlour of his con- 
fidence,. they did not gain admit- 
tance, and so strengthened was he 
next day in his new hope and assur- 
ance that by the time evening came 
he was able to take himself on a 
second visit to the waste land by 
the river. There he prowled about, 
the centre of his interest being: a 
tall dog kennel, grey and gaunt, 
standing lonelily and forbiddingly 


some distance from the place where 


yesterday he had dug up the little, 


grave. 

By and by he approached the 
kennel, stooped, and looked in. The 
dilapidated receptacle seemed choc- 
a-bloc with rags and other rubbish, 
and only a little foot sticking out 
stifly as a piece of wood gave a 
hint that another tenant was within. 


O’Hanrahan Quade gazed sternly 


downwards, and said out loud :— 
“Nothing there but rubbish! 


Could be nothing else! He said, he 


said I wasn’t a murderer. That 
cancels everything out. He knows! 
He’s a vendor of truths, he is 
At that moment the vendor of 
truths appeared from where he had 
been loafing in the background. 
“O, hello, O’Hanrahan Quade! 
Rather expected to find you here 
this evening. 
“Why... why... why,” 
find me here again?” 
“O, I don’t: know! 


why you are here, Smith said 


coaxingly. 

-The man hung his head. 

“Well, why . < well... you 
said I wasn’t a} murderer so I came 
here to ... to. -- er...” 


““To gloat about-it while gazing 
at the very corpse, eh? But you 
jtook me in, you showed me con- 
‘trived evidence, so my assurance, 
which satisfied your ego, is really 
quite worthless. Who is this little 
child you’ve killed?” 

“I didn’t, I never! I’m not a 
murderer, you know. Dear me, you 
are making it all up. You said I 
wasn’t a murderer, devil mend you, 
and you judged on sure evidence.’ 

“Ah, but . . . now listen to me: 
truth.is not mocked. The least lie is 
based on a set of true facts, and 
truth always comes ‘into its own. 
The lies you told me are built on 


the assertive consideration of bones, ` 


dog, stretch of waste land, and 
little girl. Those are the unescapable 
facts, and on them you played your 


whin- 
nied Quade, ‘“vhy d’you expect to’ 


A feeling. 
I had, perhaps. Suppose you, tell me 
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variation. Now I. come along with 
my tune to hit the actuality of the 
thing. There can be a dog kennel 
as well as dog bones I told myself 
when. we were here yesterday; I 
looked for it and saw ‘it. And we 
also have our little girl, but mur- 
dered in the Now and-not in the Then. 


` Yes, I must congratulate you on 


making it all so much harder for a 
truth-finder such as I. You're a very 
clever man: that’s the O’Hanrahan 
Quade in you!” Only, Truth itself 
has defeated you. ` 

“Well, all right then, I was try- 
ing to make it harder for you! But 
now that you know everything, am 
I'a murderer?” 

“Yes, I’m'afraid so, old aa 

“But... but.. . yesterday you 
said I wasn't. And how did you 


_ know I was telling lies—if I was?”’ 


“Pm trained to know, to find 
the truth from a given number of 
lies.’ 

“All the same, you said, . you: 
told me to my face that I wasn’t a - 
murderer. And I’m not. I’m Larry 


-O’Hanrahan Quade! The ’O’Han- 


rahans were civilised kings ih 
Ireland when’ yous here were run- 
ning round in your pelts with bitu- 
men. oh your bottems to show your 
savagery!” 

“Yes, I know! But, don’t forget 
your name is also Larry—a little 
boy’s name. And when you are 
Larry you get up to a little boy’s 
tricks, don't you? You start operat- 
ing on first impulses: and that’s 
how the little girl came to be 
knocked off, don’t you remember— 
when you were Larry?”’ ; 

The man went into convalsions i 
of reproaches: — 

“That'll do you! O, mother! O: 
what are you saying? You'll be the 
death of me! -Yesterday you said I 
wasn’t a murderer: now to-day you 
say I am. Do you. know what you 
have done?” he- gobbled sadly; 
“have you the know of your crimes? 
You have this day destroyed all my 
faith in human nature, all my faith! 
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*Tis you are the murdering tough, 
you devil you, and bloody the good 
will it do you P”? 

Larry O’Hanrahan Quade,, des- 
cendant of civilised kings; minced 
away down to, the water’s edge 
where he turned hotly for a final 
accusation: — 

“You have destroyed my faith in 
the whole of the human race!” he 
bawled. “I am: very dissatisfied. I 


shall have to take my business else- | 


` 


pn” 


where! 

He whirled, faced the’ incoming 
ebon tide, and began to run and 
leap through the water-towards the 
sun’s red sinking roundel, till 
nothing was to be seen but his ‘hat 
sailing serenely in the direction of 
Margate. 

“Destroyed his faith, for God’s 
sake!’’ Smith exclaimed softly. 





The Land: A New Pietas 


ROSS NICHOLS 


_ The negative spiritual feeling 


in the countryside to-day has a con- ` 


siderable ancestry. The intelligent 
agnosticism and cynical toleration 
of the eighteenth century developed 
on a lower plane in the nineteenth ; 
materialism,..a positive belief in 
matter, .is more harmfully wrong- 
headed than scepticism confined to 
polite circles, and the assertion of 
atomic individualism in the his- 
torical situation of the industrial 
revolution is more inhuman than 
mere laissez faire. The failure .of 
materialism, both as dogma ‘and in 
evident results, left the lay mind— 
the mind, „that is, which has .no 


religious faith—ready for the re-. 


vival of belief in something. To 
trace the story of how intellectual 
circles found dark gods with D. H. 
Lawrence in the ‘twenties, and 
how race-myths and power-myths 
developed on the continent, is by 
this date superfluous. During the 
very evident seeking for an attach- 
ment the churches, both Anglican 
and Roman, and, for the most part, 
of other denominations too, re- 
mained on their pinnacles unadapt- 
ing to the manifest need, denuncia- 
tory of other beliefs than their own, 
but providing no substitute in kind 
for what was denounced. 
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In the matter of adaptation to 
the needs of the land and its culti- 
vators there was in particular no 
spark of recognition of a need, with 
one honourable exception. Since 
the effective Protestantising of Eng- 
land, as late as the eighteenth 
century, there has been a practical 
divorce of land-awareness from any 
religious. sense, an almost total loss 
of the classical tradition of joint 
pietas to the soil and to deity. Here 
and there indeed some have been 
able to link a sense of the worth of 
toil, in agriculture as in other 
avocations, with service done as for 
Christ; this is the ethos of spirit} 
without form, which is the essence 
of Protestantism. Those who can 
achieve it arė.as.few as. real 
Christians. The need of the many 
is always less élevated. Clearly the 
bulk of country-dwellers, from the 


_time of the destruction of local 


shrines and-.other sanctifications for 
those of weaker faith, has been left 
with a religion which was universal, 
yet unrelated in any way to the life- 
cycle within which their occupations 
turned. The one honourable excep- 
tion, . however, must be stated: 
Stephen Hawker, of Morwenstow, 
created the harvest festival, the 


immediate popularity and spread of 


va 


whioh proves the void to have, been 
felt, 


The continuing process ‘of indus- 


trialisation has thinned out civilisa- 
tion in the sense of awareness, so ` 


that a people which must for eco- 
nomic reasons take. largely to the 
countryside.:again® is in effect back 
at the beginning, psychologically 
speaking; lacking faith both in 
religion and in man’s reason, need- 
ing fresh motivation. That is what 
earlier faiths supplied. Fertility 
myths and nature personifications 
did humanise nature. To dismiss 
them with the label of anthropo- 
morphism is to betray gross, lack 
of perception of their function. The 
church’s undoubted taking over of 
local heathen cults and their sancti- 


fication under various guises was. 


not ‘merely’ a piece of tactics} it 
was a very netessary compromise if 
the times were not to be put out of 
joint, and countrymen, everywhere 
the last element to accépt the new 
faith, were not to be deprived of any 
faith whereby to live. 

In our own present or. prospective 
situation the use of myth and its 
constituent symbols needs re-think- 


ing. The situation is similar, yet 


utterly different. From the past we 
need something of the seasonal 
myths only, and that at the point 
where they are still recognisably 


‘seasonal, and have not stepped out 


of their settings into being antono- 
mous gods; Apollo, for instance, is 
a god rather than a season, Perse- 
phone remains spring. As in art, so 
in this decorative borderline of 
religion, the oldest, most primitive 
elements are often the most living 
to the modern mind; so that a 
symbol with strong power for the 
future might well be from Egypt or 
China—just as sculpture has been 





“In my opinion our episode of pros- 
perous industrialism is coming to an end, 
and will be followed by the kind-of civili- 
sation which Plato and Ruskin liked best, 
a nation of farmers afd’ small traders, 
with a regulated population.’’—-Dean Inge, 
Evening Standard, February 11, 1944. 
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_ affected by Egyptian monumental 


figures and African wóoden carving. 
~ The task, then, is to evolve from 
such simplified and living concepts 
archetypes for the present. The 
appalling nature of the task can be 
seen by contemplating the words 
used in current, agricultural tech- 
nique—silos, tractors, compost- 
heaps. For the plough in its earlier 
form: was a symbol, and was placed 
in the skies; but the mind boggles 
at the thought of a heavenly corona 
around a tractor. Yet the’ imple- 
ments and their symbols, the real- 
‘ism of life and its myth, have to be. 
brought under one strong imagina- 
tive conception before there is again 
an efficient faith. Virgil effected 
the task in the Georgics for the 
farming of his simpler day. l 
What possible means offer to 
apply any myth-making to the hard- 
headed country-folk of to-day? Let’ 
us consider first the world ‘of the 
fairy tale. The Greek gods dre alien 
from the modern child’s mind; not 


`- so Cinderella who is truly a dawn- 


and-sunset maiden,. her glass 
slipper and glorious robes the strew- 


-ings of morning and evening, her 


hot pursuer the sun. John Barley- 
corn and Cordelia, or even Kiridwen, 
are more manageable than the death ; 
and rising, of Attis, the spring of 
Persephone, ,or the earth-mother- 
hood of Demeter ;— and Anna, of 
the Mothering-Sunday cake, is not 
an impossible earth-mother for the 
nursery. A suggestion lies here for 
a re-writing of fairy stories bringing. 
out their identification with natural 
phenomena. 

Then, into many youth move- 
ments some seasonal celebrations 


-in symbolic form can be naturally 


introduced. In. a quite practical. 
way these can’ be linked on to 
grades of proficiency including agri- 
The . wartime 
success of the Young Farmers’ 
Clubs should be an eye-opener for 
most youth movements, few of | 
which seem to consider that any but 
a. romantic escapism, usually rather 
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destructive, answers the needs of 
_the average boy and girl an regard 
to nature. Youth movements com- 
monly lack objective; the building 
of a new England by land-service 
and settlement provides one. Youth 
in fact is eager'to create; but it 
must have a faith in which to do so, 
and faith can be imduced by lay 
ritual as well as by ecclesiastical. 

A further, more adult approach, 
which perhaps awaits producers of 
genius, is the revival of festival 
drama, based on seasonal myth. 
‘Several recent musical composers 
have been sensitive to the quality 
. needed—Stravinski in the Rite of 
‘Spring, dnd Sibelius continually. A 
processional rather than a stage 


basis is possible, with dance and- 


miming rather than acting. Such a 
development, however, must grow 
by suggestion, rather than by the 
imposed cult of the few if it is to’ 
mean much. The restoration of the 
original link of drama with church 
- festival is a possibility, Lately the 
Bishop of Salisbury, representing a 
‘considerable group .of opinion 
within the Anglican communion, 
has suggested the revival of or 
further emphasis upon four seasonal 
observances. The ration seems 
meagre, -but with the addition of 
some others they might be rounded 
into. a sufficient’ cycle. There are 
certain civil observances which. 
could be further emphasised, more 
or less parallel with the Church 
ones—for instance the harvest feast 
is quite other and much older than 
the harvest festival, and serves a 
valid. purpose—the establishment 
of goodwill between all land- 
workers, particularly farmers and 
their employees. 
of the Bishop’s suggestions, haè a 
picturesque fire cerémonial (possibly 
displaced from midsummer) which, 
again,’ can form a lay jollification, 
„parallel -with the ceremonial pre- 
sentation of the loaf in church. Of 
his other: two suggestions, Plough 
Monday, besides its plough, has 
its sword dance; and at Rogation 
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Lammas, another . 


the procession has the more modern 
significance of beating the bounds 
and of maintaining way rights, as 
‘well as the original one of blessing 
‘the fields, or ‘rather praying against 
disaster. Mothering Sunday, May 
Day and Midsummer Solstice all 
‘have a truly mythical and dramatic 
sense, each having an ancient magic 
as well as a modern meaning ; these 
three and many others are as worthy 
a countryside’s revival as the 
Bishop’s four. Midsummer’s wheel 


of fire, rolled solemnly. down to | 
symbolise the future descent of the | 


year from apogee, might be a much 
more splendid centre of celebration 
than a burning Guy Fawkes. 
Easter, too; is a spring festival—an 


‘aspect not always stressed. But the 


suggested additions might be very 
numerous. 

Possibly in none of these four 
groups of suggestions is to be found 
what was originally. desiderated— 
the new myth which is to be for 
to-day’s land movement a dedica- 
- tion and an enthusiasm. Yet some 
of the more valid elements of the 
past can be raised.to genuine life; 
from them may generate the over-all 
shapes which are needed as surely 
by people to whom the very word 
myth means‘ merely a lie, as by the 
peasant ancestors: from whom they 
have so signally cut themselves off. 
Who is to activate these sugges- 
tions is a_problem as hard of solu- 
tion as that -of who are to be the 
local leaders of the new agricultural 
movement. An influence radiating 
from the churches would certainly 
help. To-have some ideas, however, 
as to what is wanted may be half- 
way towards evoking means and 
people. Ideas, if necessary: to the 


„time, fructify; if merely fanciful 


they are still-born. 

This article drives at an aspect; 
a completer philosophy would have 
to stress, besides the need for a 
fostering faith in the countryside so 
necessary to be stressed now, the 
ultimate need for a right balance be- 
tween two complementary parts of 


| 
| 





civilisation. It is true that the funda- 


mental good for man as species is - 


probably the land. life, a realised 


conformity with natural thythms, a.’ 


partnering of a special piece of soil. 
That is the assumption upon which 


the foregoing.is written; and this' 


makes the culture of his anima. But 
[man is also a spirit,’ and this 
demands universal contact -with 
icentres of intelligence and vision— 
iin effect, city culture. So that 


supplemented by man unattached— 
stimulated by the eclectic best. 
Unless the final shape of social life 
does conform to man’s double 
nature, ruralisation may foster a 
limited peasantry, town culture pro- 
duce (as indeed it has) intelligence 
without much ‘‘body” in it? - 
Can one say that town mentality 





our Poems 


man rooted—Balkanised—must be: 
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is. deployed most forcefully in , 
Dostoievski; and, should one say, 
by ‘Joyce? Dickens—yes, _ very 
nationally and locally; Galsworthy 
—only externally. In England few 
intelligences that are’ worth any- ~ 
thing, with the possible exception 
of Dr. Johnson, have really been 


„very far-from country contacts. Not 


merely poets but intellects like those 
of Darwin, Newton, Carlyle, were 
as much. of ‘country as of town. It 
may be with mankind generally as 
with a particular country; in a 
future and richer generation an 
intellectual and spiritual side in con- 
tact with other keener minds would . 
make polarity with a more realistic 
physical land basis, a finer setting 
for all those factors, uncontrolled 
by the will, that go to make up the ` 


‘ half-corporate thing called soul. _ 


THE CHILD ASLEEP 


I love you most 


When you lie remote in sleep, 


X% 


Your daytime sparkle and laughter lapped i in rest 
‘Like your dolls and toy animals, snug ‘in cloths and dusters 
_ (Your care for them echoing mine for you). 
Your ‘hair is dark as shadow, feather-soft 
S About your pearl-smooth shadowy face: I lay 
My.cheek a moment against your sleeping skull; 


Is far away 


But your, world of princesses and beasts and sweets and angels 


From me as any landscape of the moon 

(Cratered with fears, glistening with elvish light). 

You are a-warm bud on the tree of night, 

_ With the bloom,’ the fur of sleep : 

‘Rose-gentle on your beautiful body, your trusting hands 
That le in loose fists square as the infant’s were. 


You are the child I have longed to feed and shelter. 


Goodnight. 
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` It is blown in explosions, in tufts ne mist- Mone: ee oi 


‘Dignifies a dingy district. 


` Quiet stars shine . 


“ Clear washed with rain. 


. To the tower of knowledge, studio, factory ; 


. Has broken over the heart. 


` $ ¥ ts 


+ REDEMPTION 


_ January rain is stretched - l ; ® | 


Horizontal on the wind: - 


The water-polished street, whisks 

In gushing tassels and banners from. the slate roofs, 

In curving sprays, like, blossom. 

The mackintoshed schoolboy with bony blue knees 

Is bent like a leaf against it. 

All day the window panes are rattling sheets of water. , 
Elemental force ` 


At evening above the mean houses, noble now « 
In restful darkness (like humanity 
Obscured in death) 


Intense blue, primrose, en green, 
From-a kind sky : 





_ THE SERENE GARDEN 

The sunny air, like-brilliant glass, 

` Preserves the day’s eternity ; 
How smoothly cool the pricking grass, 
How permanent each budding tree! 
The sun’s infusing influence lies 
Upon our limbs and in our eyes 
Until I float 

. On waves of’ sun 
Into the tideless sea 
Where life and time and dream are one 
And there is no more me. 
What bed, room, house, what age, what year 
Surrounds me with this comfort here? 
I think that dying ought to be 
Such floating out on such a sea. 


MOST WOMEN TO MOST MEN 
When you turn from us at mörning 
We do not follow 


Only carefully, each with her nature, we fill the hollow 

Shell of the day, and, often abstractedly, 

Bind life together with earth and water and fire. | 

But-you live apart ` oe ok 
When the tidal wave of desire 


PHBE ASHBURNER. 





Salute to a Saint 
EDWARD H. OWEN 


The saint is a type of human 


larly modern novelists—have rarely 
attempted to portray. This avoid- 
ance has been due in equal measure, 


difference: on the one hand, to a 
feeling that the unsaintly can never 
do justice to saintliness and, on the 
‘other, to a feeling that goodness is 





an, intrinsically dull topic. It is an. 


event of interest, then, when a 
novelist sets out deliberately to put 
before us a saintly ‘character. 
Such a. novelist is Mr. Somerset 
Maugham in his latest book The 
Razor’s Edge. i 

Aldous Huxley has ‘commented 
on the ‘‘singular lack, as well in 
imaginative as in ‘biographical 
literature, of intelligently virtuous, 
adultly non-attached personages.’ 
In Ends and Means, he wrote: 

The good people in plays and novels 
are rarely ‘complete, fully adult person- 
ages. They are either a bit deficient, 
like Dostoievsky’s epileptic Prince Mish- 
kin, like Gérki’s virtuous but imbecile 
hermit, or Dickens’s charitable but 
utterly infantile’ Cheerybles, or else, like 
Pickwick, they are made lovable hy 
being represented as eccentric to the 

| point of absurdity; we can tolerate their 


| superiority in virtue because ‘wé feel 
; superior in common sense. 


Again, in his preface to a recent 
edition of Maxim Gorki’s stories, 
Huxley suggested’ some of _ the 
reasons why writers are naturally 
more successful with sinners than 
with saints. It is comparatively 
easy, he argued, to create a con- 
vincing villain or moron: the writer 
has only to exaggerate the tenden- 
cies towards avarice or cruelty or 
perversion that already exist in him- 
self and his acquaintances. Whereas 
‘the consciousness of the saint is un- 
imaginable to any. but those’ with 
some first-hand experience of that 
level of living. 





Huxley’s own ‘earlier novels were ` 
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probably, to diffidence and ‘to in-, 
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conspicuously lacking in—to quote ' 
his own words—‘‘intelligently vir- 
tuous, adultly non-attached per- 
sonages, upon whom young people 
may model their behaviour.” His 
first real attempt to portray a saint 
was in the character of Mr. Propter 
in After. Many a Summer. Even 
those who welcomed the appearance 
of this new type into .Huxley’s 
rather depressing gallery of sen- 
sualists and sadists could not feel 
that he had been altogether success- 
ful. Mr. Propter: didn’t ring true. 

With his penchant for didactic 
monologue and his dogmatism, he 
was more a mouthpiece for the 
author’s neo-mystical doctrines than 
a flesh-and-blood’ character. One 
felt that .Mr. Propter was insuffi- 
ciently involved in the events of the 
story: he was too much -the de- 


‘tached observer, the punctum in- 


differens, an unassimilated stranger 
in the Huxley. world of sophisti- 
cated sensuality. Hé was also rather 
too complete to be a sympathetic 
character. If the saint is to be por- , 
trayed as a contemporary human 
being, rather than as an inscrut- 
able icon, it is necessary to show - 
him in the course of emergence and 
not only in his finished perfection. 
Perhaps Eyeless in Gaza could be 


- said to provide Mr. Propter’s past 


to some extent; nevertheless “one 
had the feeling that he could never 
have been'young and uncertain. 


In, The- Ragor’s Edge, Mr. 
Maugham presents us with an 
aspirant to sainthood who is alto- 
gether more human and accessible 
than Huxley’s | creation. Larry 
Darrell is a. ‘young ‘American, 


' moving—when we first meet him— 


in. well-to-do Chicago society, 
intelligent but not brilliant, charm- 


„ing rather than impressive. It is 


only In a certain/reserve, an inner 
withdrawal from his environment, 
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that we perceive the restlessness 
and undefined longing that is-later 
to lead him to make his spiritual 
pilgrimage. Larry has returned 
trom the Great War as a young 
flying hero, to a Chicago. conscious 
that it is on the verge of an un- 
precedented business boom. . His 
friends are thrusting the war and. 
the past behind them, .eager to 
seize the unlimited possibilities’ of 
achievement and money-making 
that America is offering. But the 
‘war has changed Larry: good- 
humouredly but resolutely, “he 
- refuses to join in the gold-rush. 
Neither the persuasion of his 
fiancée, Isabel Bradley, . nor. the 
pressure of her family—-who make 
it plain that the marriage cannot 
be permitted’ unless he ‘‘settles 
down’’—can induce Larry to sup- 
press his inner disquiet and take his 
place in Chicago’s business world. 
Thereafter we see Larry's dis- 
quiet developing into what can only 
be called a ‘‘vocation for saint-. 
hood.” His divergence from the 
values of his friends becomes 
apparent: in his rejection of the 
offer of the millionaire: Maturin, 
father of Larry’s college ‘‘buddy”’ 
and close friend Gray, to take him 
into a successful broker’s business; 
_in his departure for Paris—first 
stage of a prolonged peregrination 
that takes him finally to an Indian 
“ashram; in his refusal tó be drawn 
by Isabel’s uncle, the suave. and 
worldly Elliott Templeton, into the 
Parisian world of fashion; and in 
his severance from Isabel, when he 
realises that she can never be ex- 
pected to share his life of spiritual 
quest. > k 
What is Larry’s quest? . To the 
other characters—to the cultured 
snob Elliott, to the pleasure-loving 
Isabel, to the hearty “‘regular guy” 
Gray Maturin—Larry’s repudiation 
of the promise of. fashion and 
success seems inexplicable and per- 
verse, Even Mr. Maugham himself . 
(who appears in person in the novel, 
which, he tells us, is really fact pre- 
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‘and as surely’ as possible. 


‘fined ta bed 


nuse Aldous Huxley’s 


sented as fiction) never attempts to 


` define in so many words what Larry 


is seeking. Here Mr, Maugham 
shows a discretion and sure judg- 
ment which is one ,of the most 


- engaging qualities of the book. He 


does-nofallow himself to be tempted 


. by the novelist’s coign of vantage 


into trying to depict too neatly or 
too definitively the motives. and 
mental processes of the embryo 
saint. He says himself on the last 
page: i ’ 

I am of the earth, earthy; I can only, 
admire the radiance of such a rare 
creature, I cannot step into his shoes 
and enter into his inmost heart as I 
sometimes think I can do with persons 
more nearly allied to the common run 
of men. i 
This_ prudence on the author’s 

part, this reluctance to do more than © 
report. faithfully what Larry says: 
and does, results in a-certain un- | 
satisfying externality in the portrait 
of Larry which some may regard 
as failure. Yet Mr. Maugham is 
quite frank about the incomplete- 
ness Of this portrait and is clearly 
prepared, because he wants to pre- 
sent ‘a person nat ‘‘allied to the 
commen run of men,” to forgo | 
the novelist’s natural impulse to 
delineate his characters as precisely 
Un- 
doubtedly, from the purely literary 
point of view, Elliott Templeton isi 
Mr. Maugham’s most puceesetull! 
creation in this novel. There is a\ 
superb scene in which Elliott, ‘con- 
in his. sumptuous 
Riviera home by a disease which is 
soon to kill him, storms and sobs 
like a child because he has not been 
invited to a fashionable fancy dress 
ball. But Elliott can be portrayed 
with such brilliance, just because 
he is easier to delineate: he sym- 
bolizes a world that has always been 
familiar to Mr. Maugham and—to. 
point—he 
manifests, in an exaggerated form, 
tendencies that exist in most of us. 
But, with Larry, Mr. Maugham is 
dealing largely with the unknown. 
It is a tribute to his courage that, 





Doky o; t 
withe an established reputation 
behind him, he has been prepared 
to, turn to the unfamiliar and 
the controversial—risking, perhaps, 
irritation and 
admirers—in order to affirm: the 
existence: of the saint. It is as if 
























ferred to the wishes of a different 
Mr. Maugham—a Mr. 
who’ sees. in Larry (and Larry’s 
type) a hope for mankind, and is 
determined, even at risk to his 
reputation, to make known his con- 
viction. ` 


task of the writer who wishes to 
portray saintliness,aleft us with the 
impression that only one who is 
himself dedicated to the “‘life of the 

disinterested and, compas- 
sionate character. In the last 
nalysis, that may bẹ so. Huxley is 
ow an avowed mystic and his new 
ovel, due to appear shortly, may 
indicate thìs contention. Mean- 
vhile, one must accept the. fact that 
vriters are not, usually spiritual 
depts and that if we have to await 


In his article, Christianity or 
ustice? John Middléten Murry 
akes up a position which seems to 
e.to be very questionable indeed. 
Mr. Murry’s central, point is his 
bjection to the assertion -that belief 
n the ‘incommensurable worth of 
he human ‘personality’’ is ‘‘main- 
ained only on the basis of a faith 
n God.” This assertion he denies. 


a 


ridicule from _his- 


the accomplished writer has heré de-. ` 


Maugham : 


Huxley, in his comments: on the 


can adequately depict the 
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the emergence of the -Heardhux- 
neo-Brahmin before the saint can 
be given a more prominent place 
in imaginative literature, the dearth 
of fictiorial: saints is likely to con- 
. tinue for a long while. 

We must judge Mr. Maugham’s ` 
achievement, then, in the light of 
the actual  situation—and, - so 
judged, it is a considerable achiéve- 
ment. He has gone a long way 
towards making saintliness both 
convincing. and exciting. Recog- 
nizing ,his limitations, he has put a 
deliberate curb on the omniscience 
which the novelist. is tempted tọ, 
assume, It is as if he is saying: “I 
believe there are people in the world * 
whose goodness and disinterested- 
ness make them significant in a way 
that we ‘earthy’ people cannot fully 
grasp. I introduce such a character 
into this novel, but I do not pretend 
to say exactly why or how he comes 
to be what he is... .’? And so our 

. last glimpse of Larry, as he returns 
to America to lead his chosen way 
of life in obscurity and anonymity, 
jJéaves us moved and’ deeply, in- 
terested, yet still wondering. 


“It is just as simple,” be writes, ‘‘to 
believe in the dignity and worth of 
‘the individual person as .a self- 
evident truth as it is to believe in 
it as it were at second hand:, in 
.consequence of a prior belief in the 
-Christian God. Just as simple and 
just as difficult.” But does not this 
bring up the question of the per- 
spectives in which you place human 
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existence? That is, the question 
whether. you are content to accept 
the natural, temporal world as final 
reality (an acceptance implicit-in the 
Liberal attitude), or whether, by 
virtue of an act of faith in God, you 
‘reject that world and appeal to a 
higher and super-natural realm of 
existence (the Christian position)? 
If man is, as he appears to be, 
and as the Liberal mind assumes, 
the creature of the external pro- 
- cesses of the objective, natural 
world; subject to the disintegrating 
flow of time,.to death, and to 
replacement by. successive genera- 
tions, how can one possibly endow 
the individual person with ‘‘incom- 
mensurable worth’’? The idea is 
self-contradictory’: it has no, ground 
upon which to erect itself,” While 
there are doubtless many individuals 
who act vaguely on the assumption 
that the individual person is of real 
worth in himself, without appealing 
to supernatural sanction, to deduce 
from ‘this that it doesn’t much 
matter whether, from the point of 
view of the: value which we ought 
to ascribe to'the individual, we 
believe in God or not, is to drive a 
wedge between Belief.and Fact, and 
is a toleration of irrationality. In 
practice we shall-find, and I think 
it can be tested invour experience, 
that an implicit “‘belief’? in man 
‘. which does not go back for its 
origin to a supernatural faith, .or 
press itself so far into reality. that 
it breaks in upon the supernatural, 
will be infirm and contradictory. 
. Belief in God is the ground, and 
the only ground, for a valid asser- 
tion of the real dignity and worth 
of man. Actually, one’s starting- 
point cannot be either’God, or Man, 
‘considered in isolation: it must be 
God-Man. `: ` i 
The naturalistic objection to this 
“will be that faith in God is itself 
not rational, and that to argue, thus 
is to uphold rationality by pushing 
the irrationality. back a stage. That 
“is a misunderstanding. Faith in 
itself is neither rational nor irra- 
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vpoint. It is no more 


tional: it is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of reason, which in fact must 
always have faith ‘as a. basis. 
‘‘Naturalism’’ is’ itself based on aj 


‘prior belief in the reality of the 


external world of objects. Kafka 
has a very good aphorism on this 
“rational” to 
believe in the reality, that is, the 
primacy, of the objective, natural 
‘world than it is to believe in that} 
of the supernatural: it is'only much | 
easier for the fallen human con- 
sciousness. But the ‘‘natural’’ 
faith, forced on the ‘‘natural man” 
by the’ apparent inescapability of 
the world of natural necessity (the 
fallen world) is faith on. a low, 


‘slavish level. It is a bad, compelled 


faith, which needs to be repudiated 
for the sake of a free, good and 
true faith. The inescapability. of the 
material world is bound up with its 
necessitarian character which holds 
man in subjection to ‘outward’ con- 


- ditions, so that he is seduced into 


thinking of it as final, and to. stig- 
matize any departure from it as 
‘“rrational,’’ while the immateriality 
and elusiveness of the spiritual 
realm is linked. with its nature as 


Freedom. By its very nature it can- 


not impose itself upon the con- 
sciousness by an assault on the 
senses: its mode is courtship and 
not rape: and it requires a free act 
to affirm its reality. 

In the perspectives revealed by 
faith in the reality of God and the 
divine’ realm, the object world is 
deprived of its false primacy, and 


‘the subjective realm of existence 


disclosed as the prior and the 
central reality. There i is then no such 
disparity between a ‘belief in the 
incommensurable worth of the 
individual: person, and the fact of 
his origin and end, as there is if 
one sets man in the perspectives’ of 
the fallen natural order and then 
attempts to attribute to him some 
real value. (Which would be first 
of all-.to deprive man of his sub- 
jectivity by ‘objectivizing him in 
nature, and then to proceed, self- 


n 
` 





N 


contradictorily, to affirm’ his sub- ` 
jectivity!) That ‘is’ the real answer ' 
of Christianity to the Liberal posi-~ 
tion: 


who was so positive as to affirm the 

‘incommensurable worth” of the 
individual person: usually he is 
concerned, not with the-qualitative 
essence of personality, but with the 
individual’s political and ‘economic 
liberty. Really to affirm the indivi- 
dual person’s ‘‘incommensurable 
worth” would-be to break through 

ature and death and. set him in’ 
ke ternity. 

There is no need to pretend that, 
the Christian’s position is an easy 
or straightforward one: unlike: the’ 
‘naturalist’? he is committed to: 
lualism, and therefore to conflict, 
nd there is no guarantee inherent 
n his mére insight into the super-, 
atural realm. of existence that he 
ill not continually and perhaps 
irreparably betray that realm, in 













ower order. But-his insight, the 
uality of which will depend upon 
he strength of his faith, will show. 
en that the spiritual realm has (if ' 

may be permitted the terms) its 
pwn physical: laws, according to 
which the incommensurable „worth 
f the individual person is a fact of . 
heaveaiy physics which is dis- 
regarded at one’s dire peril. It is 
erhaps.necessary to add that the 
hristian dualism of nature: and 
pirit has -nothing abstract about 
it, and by no means implies an 
isolation of one realm ‘from the 
other. The.meaning of the Ifcar- 
nation: is the entry of spirit into 
mature, of subjectivity into objec- 
tivization, and of eternity into his- 





ing the fallen world of man. 
To’ conclude, 
emark on Mr. Murry’s. confusing, . 
dentification of an outward accept-. 
nce of Christian: doctrine with the’ 
nward experience of truth of. which 
at doctrine is a formulation. 


“What~earthly hope is there,” he’ 


` . 
jata ! 


but I.must confess that I- 
have yet to encounter the liberal- 


ne or several of its aspects, . io- the ` 


“this Series, 


‘formulation . of that. 
, leads him to argue that Christianity. 


tory, for, the purpose of transform- ` 


I- would like to. 
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‘says, ‘‘‘of bringing their (the 
rulers’) cynicism to heel by persuad- 
ing them to adopt the, dogmatic . 
faith of Christianity? And if they 
were by some miracle to embrace it, - 
what guarantee would that conver- 
sion give that-it would re-create a 


sense of the worth ‘of-the human `` 


personality?” I agree with Mr. 
Murry that ‘thére is' no hope of re- 
creating in anybody the sense of 
the worth of ‘the-human personality ` 


-by merely recommending the “out- 
-ward and formal ‘‘acceptance’’ of 


a‘doctrine. But is that, the dead 
letter, Christianity?’ And when Mr. 
Murry continues: “When the belief - 
in dogmatic Christianity was uni- ` 


.versal in Europe, it provided no 


guarantee whatever of respect for 
the dignity of the individual person 


in ‘this life,” is it not apparent to 


him that the inward belief, of which, 
the outward dogma or doctrine was. 
a formulation, cannot ever, univer- 
sally, have been’ more than formally 
acknowledged? >- And’ so with the 
rest of Mr. Murry’s assertions, in 
up’ to: his concluding 
sentence. With all these assertions, 

-on their appropriate level, I am 
in entire agreement. Where I dis- 
agree,.and strongly, is where Mr. 

Murry’s unwillingness'to distinguish 
between the inward experience of 
truth (springing from faith) and 
the detached. outward doctrinal. 
experience, 


does not guarantee a real belief in - 
the incommensurable worth of per». 
sonality. The fact is, that while 
the mere doctrine, as ‘such, is cap- ` 
able of guaranteeing nothing what- 


ever, the-inward reality, of which . 
“that doctrine is a formulation, and, 


which it’ is capable of disclosing, ` 
to the seeing eye, provides the only 
ground we know ‘of for a valid 
belief in human personality. For ` 
this reason the doctrine itself’ must 


be upheld: not attacked: for it 
encloses the knowledge’ of an 
eternal’ fact.- <p oe 
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ie eee of his essdy which seems. to me least 
R E V I E W S questionable, It carries ‘conviction 
i $ i in every line. But no’ external: 


- manipulation of its mechanisms can 
Adam and Eve _-An Essay inad ` of itself create a new society of] 


“A Nae and Better Socie persons. “‘Nothing less,”, as Mr.| 
i ty Murry writes, ‘‘than a -conscious 


` John Middleton Murry.. i eee based ‘on a, 
f spiritual and ‘moral revolution can 
Pacers, aces Ga, avail.” It is with this revolution! 
- Those who have followed Mr. that he is fundamentally concerned. 
Murry’s pilgrimage through his And here’he grapples with personal 
writings of the last twenty years,. and religious issues which demand 
from Keats and Shakespeare to . a more subtle and sensitive-handling 
Christocracy, will find much in this than at times, T cannot but feel, h 
‘book „with which they are already” gives ‘them. - 
familiar, He has, in fact, gathered , It is the defect of his compulsive’ 
into. it the quintessence of his sincerity. Even’ in his treatment ofl 
experience during a period i in which, political society he can be t 
“Christian civilization” or | the sweeping in his generalisatiéns, t 
vestiges of it have collapsed and absolute in his logic. But this defec 
` finally disappeared. Few, if any,” can become a kind of insist 
‘contemporary writers have realized special-pleading when as ‘‘a Cleri 
that. period or felt it on their own, without a Church’’ he mounts hi 
pulses more vividly and painfully - own pulpit and expounds the ne 
than’ he. No one, I venture to say, Christianity which is to regenerat 
-has explored its meaning with more tha lives and first and foremost th 
courage or penetration. Here he sexual lives of the Adam and Ev 
gathers up, into one whole the whom he: would persuade .to ‘havé 
meaning which he has wrung from the courage of their own tender 
the continuous world-war which has. ness. Here again his analysi 
been raging during all his adult life of -what goes by the name ,o 
, and from the inner conflict whiclf Christianity to-day, “as it were th 
he has’ striven to resolve, through brain,. preserved in spirits like 
much suffering,:in his own personal | anatomical ‘ specimen, of-a body lon 
life. The new and better society, since decayed,” and his survey o 
.of which he concéives in this book the process by which it has cease 
the revolutionary’ foundations, is tò be natural to the common: man 
concerned first and last to restore to is for the most part admirable. Ho 
men and- women the: possibilty of to’make religion natural again and 
-being real persons, living at once ‘ human nature religious is, indeed, 
in freedom and in true relationship, his essential theme; in other 
‘a ‘possibility which ‘‘tetalitarian- words how to bring . spirit - and 
ism,” the monster of self-assertive flesh into creative harmony, the 
‘nationalism and power-production, . harmony which in thé real nature off 
has’ denied them. Part I of his book things they possess. It is the-basic 
is dévoted to a searching’ analysis. problem of being and its solution 
of How this has'come about, to an lies “in the transformation of th 
exposure of the dream of salvation divided ego into-an integrated self. 
by mechaniséd mass- employment as But these are abstract terms and 
an illusion, and to suggesting how Mr. Murry asserts that he is 
humanity may be saved from the “‘‘no logician, no’ metaphysician.’’ 
tyranny af power-production by de- Instead’ he derives his gospel o 
centialising it and rediscovering the regeneration, his natural - religion, 
_. virtue of. the land. This is the part | from a contemplation of the life an 


w ; 






















death of Jesus. For ‘him the.founda- 
tion of the new civilization must be 
Christ because he found. it impos- 
sible to make sense of his own life 
without Jesus. With.this we need 
not quarrel, even if we do not con- 
ceive the saving truth so exclusively 
in Christian terms as he.does. What 
matters. “is his interpretation of 
Christ. Is it such as we can accept 
as valid for the universal religion 
which he professes to enunciate? In 
many wayS we .can answer con- 
fidently that it is. The meaning 
which he wrings from the-death and ; 
resurrection of Christ is often pro-, 
found. And it is-a meaning which | 
has been lived. Where. it fails to’ 
satisfy, where at times it seems an 
over-simplification and reduction ‘of 
the spiritual: stature of Christ and 
so of the whole problem -of human 
regeneration,.is in what is central 


a 
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seem to be no place in bis new. ' 


„society for: celibate Adams ‘or un- 


married Eves, Or if there is a place, 
it is one in which" the riches of 


‘creative experience are denied to - 


to his book, the matter of physical , 


love. Christianity, he writes, will 
either perish from the earth, or it 
will achieve the regeneration of - 
generation. And heaven ‘knows the 
diseased state of mankind is no- 
‘where more’ marked than in its 
sexual frustration, though perhaps it 
is going rather far to.claim as “the 
simple truth’’ that ‘‘heither stateś-, 
man . nor churchman. nor -airman 
to-day can love a woman.” ` Mr. 
Murry cites Lawrence and. Huxley 
as the two modern writers most’ 
onscious of man’s misery in this 
respect and as seeking salvation at 
opposite poles. His own gospel 
mediates between. these ‘two ex- 
tremes and’ would reconcile them in 
a love which is at-once fearless in 









tenderness. That this reconcilement 
of spirit and body is the ideal of true 
marriage, no one would deny, or 
that marriage for the great majority ` 
is the chief school of self-losing and ` 
self-finding. 

But'Mr. Murry goes further than 
this. He makes ‘‘the divire-natural 
love of man-woman’’ the only * ‘true 
contemporary manifestation ‘of the 
love Dy God.” Indeed there might 


d 


them. Doubtless Mr. Murry does 
not, mean this, but that is: what his, 
conception of Jesus: leads to. He 
insists again and again that Jesis 
was silent about sex because he 
believed.in.the imminent end of the 
‘world. It-may have been ‘so. But 
such an explanation does not make 
it any. easier to divine . what. his 
gospel .ħas- ‘‘to say about sex,’ 

although Mr. Murry is certainly 
right in claiming that it is “just as 
applicable to the man-woman rela- 
tion as to any other personal 
relation in human life.’? Nor can I 
‘agree that it was primarily. Jesus’s ' 


silence which enabled men to ‘pervert - . 


his gospel into sexual. asceticism. 
The need of asceticism is inherent 
in certain stages of the spiritual 
life, because all of us arè immature 
and unbalanced beings. Its excesses 
and aberrations merely indicate ‘an 
extreme unbalance. Every wise 
teacher;` of whatever faith, has 
recognised this, while at thé same 
time conceiving the © goal as one in 
which ‘the opposites. of ‘indulgence 
and restfaint are resolved in an. 
integral state of love and enlighten- 
-ment. Mr. Murry, however, argues 
that the Catholic Church, trading: 
upon Jesus’s silence, declared that 
celibacy was necessary to a 
Christian vocation, and that the love 


(of God could not be reconciled with 


“the love of woman: This is surely 
an extravagant statement. ‘Celibacy 


body and-charged with Christian „was certainly enjoined upon priests ` - 


and monks;- virginity was’ highly 
honoured. But marriage was 
honoured, too, as a Christian voca- 
tion and sacrament which Jesus him- 


‘self had consecrated’ at Cana in | 
Galilee.. Mr. Murry may be less ` 
extreme in claiming . that. 


Protestant Christianity sexual life 
is ‘‘in’reality the only full and satis- 


-fying' form of the religious life.’ 


But this, too, is an exaggeration, 
gi 


for. ` 


d 
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which his own gospel re-affirms. 
And whether or ‘not Jesus was 
“silent ‘about sex’’ only’ because he 
believed the world to be near its 
end, the question arises, can we 
conceive. of him as a married man, 


` still less as ‘‘seeking sex fulfilment” 


“or arguing, as Mr. Murry does, that 

‘contraceptive techniques’ can be 
used to the ‘glory of God’’?) Law- 
rence in The Man Who Died 
imagined him as a lover and pre- 
sumably Mr. Murry finds no diffi- 
culty ‘in* doing’ so, too. ‘Yet it is 
surely something more than a tradi- 
tional piety which recoils from the 
idea of Jesus as a married man; not 
because marriage is not an honotr- 


‘ able and holy estate, às the Prayer 


Book, puts it, but because we can, 
conceive of .a state..more perfect; 
more’ integral, of which Jesus: is 
for Christians the supreme. embodi- 


. ment. There are degrees of spiritual 
- attainment in marriage and beyond 


ity and surely the crown of. them, 
' the ‘Christ-man,' 
one, the man perfectly liberated 
from the dualism and insufficiency 
of the ego, is beyond the need of 
‘‘sex-fulfilment’’? For is he not 
-truly both man and woman and 
neither, loving as God loves, and 


as man, when he is wholly mature, - 


may love, too, if we are to accept 
Christ’ s injunction to be perfect 

‘even as your Father. in’ heaven is 
perfect"’? 


These may-seem to be cold meta- : 


physical questions to oppose to Mr. 
Murry’s warm human plea for a 
‘divine-natural love of män and 
woman.’ Nor, of course, would I 


“suggest for a moment that such. 


perfection is ‘attainable by most: of 
us. Human existence would not 
go on, if it were. But if the supreme 
attainment is denied, if it ceases to 
send down its radiance. from the 
height to mankind toiling. im the 
valley or struggling up the lower 
slopes, an essential inspiration is 
lost. The false creeds, the perverse 
negations, the smirching of the body 
by priest, or Puritan or Manichean 
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, in one another, and an entire piyee 


. anyone who is not far-advanced in 


the. enlightened - 


-of sanctity T cannot believe that 


or self-bound intellectual deserve all 
Mr. Murry’s strictures. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. But' behind these 
distortions and denials and revul- 
sions was a problem and an ideal 
which I do not think hé adequately 
faces, deeply as I sympathise with 


-his plea and with many of the argu- 


ments with which ‘he. supports it. 

For example, he writes: 

-~ To make. contact with God is the 
prime necessity : and this is the same, 
as to experience real love.. That is pos- 

-sible for Everyman,. now, only in one 
way—in the mutual recognition by a 
man and a woman of- the child of God 


physical union between them. 


‘Is this the only way .even for 
Everyman? And is that entire 
psycho-physical union, which ' he 
describes elsewhere as ‘‘quite inde- 
péndent of the purely-personal satis- 
faction of orgasm” -attainable by 





the love of God? The’ gift of divine 
grace is as hardly won, in marriage 
as outside it. But surely it- will. not 
be given in marriage if it is not also 
sought and recognised ‘as existing 
‘beyond it. If the fulfilled Protestant-. 
ism for which Mr. Murry pleads 
has no place in'it for the’ ideal. 











its personal tenderness, will. long 
remain divine. Like other ideals that 
‘of sanctity needs restating in closet 
relation to ordinary human life. An 
such a restatement would begin b 
rebutting Mr. Murry’s assertion | 
that mysticism; in seeking a con- | 
stant communion „with God, neces- 
sarily involves a “complete detach- 
ment from creatures.” There is a 
truer mysticism, -of which Mr. 

Huxley’s is a perversion or at ‘least 
relevant only to certain natures at: 
a: particular stage of development. 
But this would need a book as long 
as Mr. Murry’s to discuss. And 
after so much carping I would end! 
bn a generous note of appreciation 
of a writer who in a.time of death 
challenges the vast machine of des- 
truction and calls men and women 
to ‘live and love fearlessly. 





Awe ` 


Common-sense, sanity, justice, human 
decency—when. „these are -‘askéd the 
honest -question ; 
do ?”’——~can’ make only the one reply : 

* “Love,: and take the consequences. ”” 
Common-sense despairs; sanity turns jn- 
sane; justice becomes vengeance ; human 
decency becomes inhuman’ savagery— 
without love, Unless the risk of love ‘is 





a Strange Land 
Eric Gill. ` Cape, 6s. 

When I wrote on Gill’s Last 
Essays, I said he was the latest of 
a line of artist-prophets, meaning, 
that of Ruskin, Morris, Lethaby 

d ‘Gill, preaching against our 
in, for sin it undoubtedly is, of 
divorcing work from life; ‘‘where 
the ordinary workman is reduced 












ectual irresponsibility, 
In his last book, a collection of 


ives brilliant variations upon it. 
The writing is, what we now know 
Gill’s -writing to be, ' charming, 


feel we are reading the last of it. 
The particular variation which 
Seems to me most stimulating arises 
from a comparison | of Morris with 
Ruskin: : 
' Morris saw the evils of modern indus- 
/ trial conditions, but he, could see no 
. remedy but the short cut of a certain 
kind of politics. Ruskin saw the evil} 
and he saw its real roots . the roots 
of human action, and therefore of human 
art, are moral roots. 

Gill is overwhelmingly concerned 
to show that industrialism is evil— . 
naturally he is preoccupied with it, 
the whole world is numb with it; 
swept along. by it, dnd it, oppresses, 
peculiarly, the artist—but it is, 
consider, vital: for us, who think 
likewise, not to run, away with the 
idea that, Morris was the politician 
and nothing elsé, any more .than it 
would be right to imply that Gill 
was the religious man and nothing 


é 


“But What" shall’ I. 


to a sub-human. condition of intel- ` 


writings hitherto unpublished,” Gill - 
does ‘not change the ‘theme, but. 


‘witty, clear, fecund. A tragedy to” 


I, 


else. _ Morris believed’ in a certain 


* 
pr 
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taken, fear will petrify -all the good in- 
tentions in the world. “Yea, though I 
give my body to be burned, and. have 

. not love, it profiteth me nothing’’—not - 
only me but all the world besides. 


Adam’ and Eve, will not’ go far 
‘wrong if they can act upon that 
truth, HUGH T'A: FAUSSET. 


a kind of politics, but he believed aa 


it in a certain way. 
=. Morris becasne a, Communist for 
moral reasons; the same reasons, 
it seems to me fair to. say, that ` 
made Gill a Catholic. It may be out 
of place here to attempt to com- 
pare Catholicism and Communism,’ 
but on the face of it, as between 
Morris-and Gill, it is a question of 
means: 
In a word the ownership of the means 
. of production must belong to the workers 
. . this sounds like Communism. 
What of it? Pope Leo XIII said: “As . 
many as possible of the people should be 
induced to become owners.” 
That is, incidentally, ‘to make- 
clear that Gill is about as orthodox : 
a Catholic as ‘Morris was a Com- 
munist. If he had understood his 
- Morris better hé would have seen . 
that Pope Leo XIII did not quite - 
‘mean what he meant. What his 
Holiness. was after is what still is, ~ 
‘according to my own individual 
‘and quite unscientific observation, 
-what the man in the battle-dress is 
„after: a small holding; a small 
business, just large enough to get 
him out of the inferiority feeling 
.of being a mass-man, and as long: . 
‘as he gets that, or is given that, 
he doesn’t care much where the’ 
millions go, or who has.the power. 
It does not look as, if the world 
‘is going that way. Not that it 
couldn’t;, not thatit would not be 
_a@ good thing for it to go that way 
/ looking at it from the’ point of 
view of Morris and Gill; which, 
because "intensely concerned with 
the true: growth of art, cannot make . 
the’ mistake. that the deepest -art 
can come out of anarchism. 
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. We must be aware lest wë give 
the impression that we would return to 
_a Christian civilisation for the sake of 
the art which it naturally ~produces. 
Such a motive would be as false as it 

, is foolish, and as futile as it would be 
wicked. I only used art as being the 
dest illustration. The unhealthiness of 
the tree is shown by its inability to 
produce a decent flower. -But it is not 
the flower but the fruit for which the 
‘gardener works, and the fruit of ahy 
‘civilisation is a_harvest of souls. 


- But, and the: nightmare begins 


here, faith: seems the thing above 
all things withheld from us to-day. 
_ We can believe that, by the libera-" 
` tion.of the power of ‘love within us, 
the Kingdom of Heaven could be 
with us, and immediately ; just as” 
‘it seemed it could be so in Palestine 
1,950 years ago. But we have to 
make provision (like his Holiness) 
in case it won’t, and; in so doing, 
_destroy the glimmer of faith we had’ 
What provision can we make? 
_ Gill says: ‘Railways and. all our 
big industrial enterprises should be 


owned by those who work “and are 


‘from civilizations 


‘may be the next necessary step, .a 


v an 


GR 


Rage for the working. This is, 
personal ownership. instead of aa 


- impersonal ownership - ‘of the” join 


stock companies.: I icännot eile 
agree. A’ few men ‘can: ‘feel that, 


‘together and at the: Jsame time 


personally,- they: own a fishing boat, 
but I don’t think you will find the 
crew of a large` state-owned ship 
have feelings of ownership. It is 
not for nothing that the greatest 
religious inspiration and the 
greatest artistic thought have come 
much less com- 
plicated than ours, State ownership 


step requiring all our energies, but! 

it will be only a step. Politically,. the 

problem is how to get individualism) 

without anarchy. 2 

eanwhile there is nothing to stop us| 

encouraging individuak craftsmen when- 

` ever’ possible and desirable. Whatever 

happens, there will always be scope fo 

such, and when the rule of the poten 

is ended, individual ‘craftsmen will ceas 
to be. their Japdogs. 

RICHARD | MURRY. 

é 








re 


‘The Device of Goveriiment | 


“John Laird. o 


Cambridge e University Press, „6s. 


„Professor Laird was. encour- 
aged to write this book by his’ ex- 
periences of lecturing to troops on 
political theory. It is a book of not- 
able lucidity, and no great resources 
of imagination are needed to believe 
that its author proved a stimulating’ 
‘ guide .in discussion. Yet it does 
need some imagination, for the un- , 
tutored humanities of the common 
man hardly ripple the smooth sur“ 
face of this book.. 

“The author, says ‘the jacket, 

‘is a believer in democracy, but he 
pene no ‘gospel ; 
watches a sensitive quivering of the 
balarice as the weights are put in, 
this way and that.” Admirable’ no 
‘doubt, but is it the way that the 
‘choice ef- democracy is made? 
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- sidered as a device ; 


e 


rather oné ` 


g I approve the title, which the 
book justifies. It is right, I believe, 
that government should be con- 
we have had 
too much -of the attempts to jus 
forms of government, by a rion 
principles, by God-given revelation, 
and dubious ‘‘natural law.’ But' 
government ‘is. a device, for a‘ pùr- 
pose, and, in democracy especially, 
that purpose is fundamental. If the 
ideal of the good society is known 
and accepted, then device is the 
°? whole question, government is cap- 
able of the precise définition of a 
trusteeship, and the only practical 
matter of dispute is whether we can 
find trustees whom we can trust. 
The. democratic! devices then stand 
only for the limitations of trust, 
and may or may not be judicious. 
The inner purpose of democracy; 
I would however maintain, is a life 
A not a judicial decision, ‘Tt 


` 


stands not for the people choosing 
rovernors to be the instrument of 
liscovered right, but ‘for their 
naking of themselves an- instrument 


Farming Books iad 
It is desperately difficult for the 


bf an urban and industrial civilisa- 
tion, to understand and sympathise 
vith the craft of farming. If that 
fynpathy and understanding are 
ver achieved, it will be a spiritual 
revolution. The shift of values 
nd perspective required—from a 
mechanical to an organic view of 
eality, from the short-term to the 
ong-term purpose, from prostra; 
ion before the money-value to 
reverence for the concrete religious 
alue—is tremendous. Take a’ pass- 
ge from the current Economist 
December 9). 

Those whose main concern is with 
the genetal economic policy of the coun- 
try would not be doing their duty if they 
did, not repeat that. any assistance to 
domestic agriculture ree in quite 
exceptional circumstances) ‘a reduction 
pro tanto in the real income of the coun- 
try. A country like an individual can 
never get richer by paying more for its 
‘food than it has to. 
ow ineradicable, apparently, is 

the habit of mind behind this! How 
xed and unchallengable the pos- 
ulate that a nation’s real business, 
and an individual’s is to get richer! 
Yet this postulate manifestly ends 
in absurdity—the horrible absurdity 
of life-negation, war and death. 
One would think it must be 
beginning to dawn even on The 
[Economist that the true business of 
men and nations is to achieve more 





of riches must be entirely 
ordinate to this: 

Farming books help towards the 
necessary shift of values. Their 
continued popularity shows a 
definite trend of public interest to- 
wards the land..But it may be: no 
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bf political discovery. Of this wider . 


Hweller -in a modern city, the child . 


_ been found for 20 years. 


abundant life, and that the pursuit 
sub- ` 


/ 


1945- 
vision I can detect in Professor 
Laird’s book barely a hint. I should 
have liked some of the vitalities of 
the rough soldiery scribbled in the 
margin. ALAN STANILAND. 


more than a fashion. Still, we wel- 
come it. What publisher ten years 
ago would have dared to take a 
chance on such a book as ‘‘Thirty 
Years’ Farming on the Clifton Park 
System,” by William Lamin (Faber, 
ys. 6d.)? Itis a first-class and wholly - 
delightful book, containing: the’con- 
centrated wisdom of a farmer of 
eighty.” Mr. Lamin as a young man 
took over a derelict farm of sand. 
and gravel, for which_no tenant had 
He read 
R. H. Elliot’s book at the critical 
moment, and by means. of his 
system of four-year leys of deep- 
rooting grasses he brought the farm 
to a high state of fertility. What 
Mr. Lamin has to say on the treat- 


‘ment of these long leys has the 


weight of years of practical experi- 
ence behind it. In a few pungent 
pages , he corrects Sir Albert 
Howard’s exaggerated denunciation 
of artificial manures. ` 


The experiment of having two farms 
side by side—one farmed-by freshly pre- 
pared humus, the other with an equiva- 
lent amount of artificials—would, so Sir 
Albert Howard says, be an eye-opener 
and cause all the artificial manure manu- 
facturers to close down. I can only say 
that if I were twenty years younger, I 
should have very much liked the job of 
farming one farm with artificials and a 
four-year ley, and Sir Albert Howard ` 

‘the other, and each be responsible for 
the expense. Sir Albert would be a long - 
way behind the first year. With arti- 
ficials I should have some good crops 
the first yéar, whilst Sir Albert was 
making his manure and compost heaps. , 
Where is Sir Albert getting the bulk of 
his stuff to make his humus and compost 
heaps to start the first year? It would 
take years to get enough freshly -pre- 
pared humus to cover a three hundred 
acre farm; and what would it cost at 
the present time? 


“Farming Memoirs of a West 


‘Country Yeoman,” by S. G. Ken- 
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i tenant-farmer. 
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dall (Faber, rs. 6d.) does not fulfil 
the anticipations aroused’ by its 
title. It-is very. garrulous for one 
thing. Mr. Kendall. was not a 
yeoman for another. He was a big 
Thirdly, these. are 
not in the main farming memoirs, 
but general reminiscences of, the 
Victorian countryside. There ‘are 


_interesting .pages, ‘but too many. 


dull ones, Mr. Kendall, unlike Mr. 


` Lamin, does not keep his eye on 


the object. ` 
Mr. F. C. King’s A Capen 


‘with Compost”? (aber 4s. 6d.) has 


nothing to do with farming, though 


the good crop of weeds which he | 
_advocates.is the gardening equiva-* 
` lent of a ley. Moreover, Mr. King 


js a gardener rather than.a market 
gardener. He is a stout supporter 
of- the Howard thesis ‘that the 
banishment of artificials and.the use 


. of compost- -hurnus (plus weeds for 
“green * manure) 


will banish“ all 
disease. 
freely, and talks too much. His book 
is twice as long as it need be, 
wheréas Mr. Lamin’s.is half as long 


as I should like its 





Bridge Into the Future: a 
Letters of Max Plowman. .Dakers, 255. 
‘The first impression was sold. before publication, but copiés are still 


obtainable i in the bookshops. 





But the generalises: too. a plea for the use of whole-whea 


~ “Your Daily Bread; by Mrs. 
Doris Grant (Faber, 4s. 6d.), also 
belongs to the Howard school. Sir 
Albert‘ contributes a chapter, as he 


. does to Mr. King’s book, advocat- 


ing ‘whole-wheat bread (which ‘is 
sensible) ` and the banishment of 
artificials from the wheat-growing 
areas: (which is not). He talks airily 
of “the preparation of the large 
quantities of humus needed to get 


„our wheat-lands in fettle.’’ A foot- 


note of Mr. Lamin’s is the best com- 
mentary on this. 

You could not get enough compost foi 
the large farms; and by far the best and 
cheapest way to get the humus back tc 
the soil again is by R. H.' Elliot’ Cliftor 
Park system. It gives you four years o: 
deep-rooting. grasses and herbs whict 

“ will also tap the subsoil for the minerals. 

- and then you will have the land full o 
roots and fibre; which will hold the 

‘ moisture in the dry weather and imprové 
the ‘physical condition and texture oj 
‘the soil. 


But Mrs. Grant’s book is primarily 


flour. It contains a number of usef: 
recipes, and a eoed deal of repeti- 
tion.. i es 


my 


JMM. 5 





s 


This significant and necessary. book will be 
reviewed; by Mr. Kingsley Martin i in our April issue. 
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Pacifist farming communities, 
ost of which were formed Sy the 
end of the second year of the war, 
ave been in existence long enough 
or an interim judgment to be 
assed upon them. On many, per- 
aps most, the judgment has been 
self-imposed and final. They have 
issolved themselves. Often this 
as appeared to happen through 
eer lack of capital. Though I do 


Roughly speaking, a farm to- 
ay needs working capital of 430 
acre. Since pacifist landworkers 
ere too inexperienced to be re- 
garded as acceptable tenants for 
e. few farms available for hire, 
vacifist communities -had fo buy: 
their farms: seldom at less than 
[420 an acre. Moreover, since they 
ften had rather lofty ideas of sub- 
istence farming, they generally 
rned away from market-garden- 
ing (which would have been the 
better economic proposition) and 
went in for. mixed farming on a 
small scale. They could afford to 
‘buy only small farms; and the pur- 
ichase used up most of their capital. 
Very few’ were in‘a position to 
spend £30 an acre;. and féwer still 
were aware beforehand that they 
would have to do so. On economic 





grounds alone an inglorious end, 


could hardly be avoided. Perhaps, 
if an expert advisory board’ had 
‘been established in 1940, some of 
the wilder ventures might haye 
been averted. 

' The failure of'an agriculturał 


ymmunity Farming: : Second Thoughts! 


group-which, through inexperience, 
attempts what is almost, though 
never quite, an economic impossi- 
bility, may be excused. But to, 
divide community ventures into 
‘those whose plans were economi- 
cally sound, and those whose plans 
were not, is not the significant ` 
division. Those whose plans were , 
economically .reasonable have ro 


‘very shining record of success. 


Much the largest, the most gener- 
ously capitalised, the richest in ex- 
pert direction of all the ventures is 
in an uncertain position. A sound 
farming plan and adequate capital 
cannot prevail where pacifist Uto- 
pianism engenders a spirit of slack- 
-ness and dissension. 

- Assuming ‘that a mixed farm 
does well to'support one man for 
every 20 acrés, a group of 10 paci- 
fist landworkers who’ wished to 
form a community for mixed farm- 
ing needed to ‘have £1,000 each at 
their disposal for a farm of 200 
acres. Young pacifists with a thou- 
sand pounds are rare’ enough; a 
group of ten of them unthinkable. 
So that the usual set-up of a reason- 
ably sound ‘farming community has 
been that some ‘one older person, 
or group of’ persons, has supplied 


- the bulk of the ‘capital, and’ the 


younger pacifists their labour. 
Straightway the socialist Utopian- 
ism that. rages among young ae 
impecunious . pacifists ` begins 
ferment. In the eyes of the’ Utopian 
the possession of capital i is itself a 
solecism, if*not a ‘crime; and the 
possessor is expected to pirge him- 
self by- making it over to the: in- 
expert and ayes: community. The 
‘ 14, 
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argument runs thus: Since social- 
.ism aims at the abolition of rent 
and interest, and the end must be 
implicit in the means, the pacifist 
who Supplies the capital should 
séize the opportunity of laying 
down his embarrassing burden. 

' Not being a complete fool, he 
does not. He wants to see how 
“the brave scheme will work out. He 
wants to see what will be left of 
the community in five years’ lime. 
He wants to see how many of those 
who believe they have a vocation 
for work on the land, and for com- 
munity land-work.in particular, will 
find it still vocal within them when’ 
the war-time compulsions have 
ended. This, to the Utopian, is 
evidence of the cardinal sin: which 


is called lack of faith: The Utopian- 


communiteer is very strong .on 
faith. The supplier. of -capital, on 
the other hand, thinks he has made 
a contribution ‘by providing it at a 
low rate of interest, for which he, 
has forgone a considerable part of 
his previous income. He is rather 
taken aback to discover that he 
appears to his Utopian associates 
a kind of monster for expecting 
any interest at all. 

The opportunities for mutual in- 
comprehension are great: Fortu- 
nate is the farming community 
which is not torn to pieces, un- 
heard-of the one which is not vexed 
by them. The ‘idea that agricultural 
community is a slow, stern and 
patient job—as must be the effort - 
of a group of novices to hold their 
own against the' competition of life- 
long professionals—is one that 
enters the Utopian mind with dif- 
ficulty. Blessed is that community 
which contains a nucleus of young 
men with real imagination—enough 
to see plainly that ‘there is only one 
way to make up for the handicap 
of deficient skill: a determination 
to work harder’ and ore intelli- 
gently, and to live on 
average farm-worker.: 

Apricultural community requires 
picked men: of unusual imagina- 
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‘finally discover that they have be ] 


_ responding, without stint or hesi 


„people can be maintained by it th 


s; “han the’ 


tion, unusual devotion, and unusu 
humility. Only in the working o 
the community itself can the grai 
be sifted from the.chaff. Lofty 
theoretical notions of what com- 
munity ought to be, if rigidly held, 
are a finger-post to perdition. Com- 
munity is not something which) 
exists; it is something which hap- 
pens when a group of people, stick- 
ing through thick and thin to the 
job, learn to trust one another; and 





come a band of friends. They hav 
sHared a’ formative experienc 
which has changed them in the day: 
to-day .effort to do an honest job. 
They are like the crew of a shi 
which has shaken together in th 
course’ of a long and hazardous 
voyage, losing some of its faint 
hearts at every port, and taking on 
others, some of whom are foun 
wanting. in their turn.- 

That is the nearest analogy that 
occurs. Community is a new rela 
tion between persons achieved b 
















tation, to the necessities of a par- 
ticular job undertaken in common. 
The particular job, for agricultural 
community, is farming a piece o 
land so well, and living with such 
honourable frugality, that mor 


under the ordinary commercial sy’ 
tem. I don’t, for certain, know tha 
any farming community can. clai 
to have succeeded in this. Even 
with the most likely | it is too soon, 
to say. What is certain is that many! 
have ‘failed, and some of the sur- 
vivors arè in jeopardy. That was to 
be expected. But I doubt .whether 
any one has failed, or is in jeopardy 


through economic causes alone. | 
Lack of experience, lack cf suffi- 
cient capital—these are , grave 


handicaps. But mistakes that come 
from lack of experience can be 
repaired where there is- enough 
devotion and enough humikty; and 
I am not persuaded that lack | of 
capital | alone has caused any com- 
munity enterprise to founder. A 


` 


group of determined and devoted 
men sheds its weaklings: and 
struggles on; and the toughness 
and cohesion acquired jin 
struggle are such as will attract 
capital enough to keep the struggle 
going. 

Where agricultural 
has failed, 
through lack of imagination and 
moral fibre. The two are indistin-, 
guishable: imagination in act calls 
for a sustained moral will. Imagin- 
ation is required to understand the 
nature of the job, which is self- 
indulgence’ unless it is conceived 
with a positive social purpose. The 
| pacifist who accepts land-work as 
lalternative service under a total 
war-economy, and thinks no more 
about it, is simply a cog in the war- 
machine. But the pacifist who elects 
for agricultural community by no 
means always does so because ue 1s 
determined to create a new pattern 
of social living. Many of them have 
flocked into agricultural community 
in the hope of a more comfortable 
life—not so much hard work as 


community 





under an ordinary farmer, less even | 


than they would get working. in 
' gangs under the W.A.E.C. Such 


motives are not only ignoble in. 


themselves, and discreditable to 
‘pacifism; they would be fatal to 
ny enterprise whatsoever. The 
only valid motive for entering agri- 
[cultural community is the determin- 
ation to create a new practical 
| social pattern, based on an’ ünder- 
‘standing that the effort will and 
must call for-harder and more dis- 
ciplined work than ‘ordinary agri- 
culture. : : 
Even where this determination is 
present, it is liable. to be - under- 
| mined by all kinds of high theoreti- 
cal notions about community.: Com- 
munity ought to be this ; community 


ought to be that. The most danger- 


ous of these notions is that com- 
munity’ ought to be ‘“‘democratic™ 
—in the sense that there should be 
no authority within it-other. than 


the community itself. That may be, 


the’ 


it has failed chiefly’ 


U 
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the ideal; but before it is anywhere, 
near ‘achievement the community 
member needs to undergo a com- 
plete spiritual change: ‘and that 
change would be. such that he, 
would more easily accept authority. 
than before. In a fully achieved: 
community the acceptance of -func- 
tional authority would be as simple 
as ‘breathing. In the meantime, 
community members need to have 
at least enough imagination to 
understand that authority is neces- 
sary. It is, in miniature, the old 
Marxist problem of the State 
withering away. The State can be 
supplanted only by thé  ,radual 
assumption of his full share of res- 
ponsibility by each mature indivi- 
dual, so -that in full’ consciousness 
he delegates authority to those 
whom he knows to be best fitted to 
exercise it. , é ` 

Most pacifist communiteers—per- 
haps most pacifists—are philosophi- 
cal anarchists, conscious or un- 
conscious. Anarchism is either the: 
shoddiest, or the most exacting, of 
all social creeds. My experience is 
that the anarchism of most pacifists 
is of the shoddy sort--a prolonga- 
tion and perpetuation of the 
natural egotism of adolescence. 
How. far this is ahetted by the 
premature development of the non- 


conformist ‘‘conscience,’’ the forcing 


of an egocentric religion in the hot- 
house of concern for personal sal- 
vation, I am unable to say. I”am 
inclined to think. the connection is 
intimate. Anyhow, nothing is more 
absolutely opposed to the creation 
of the. true ethos of community 
than the exaggerated quasi-religi- 
ous individualism from which a 
good deal of “‘conscientious objec- 
tion’’ springs. The real aim of coin- 
munity might be summed up as the 
destruction of the ‘conception of 
conscience and its replacement by 
the conception of consciousness. 

A community must move forward 
steadily, even if painfully, to fuller 
awareness, greater integration and 
more ‘natural discipline, or disinte- 
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grate. There is no neutral state. 
The advance is accomplished by 
one means only—the gradual 
sweating-out, in the steady pull of 
the effort, of adolescent egotism. 
As the community grows in corpor- 
ate strength it gathers its own 
peculiar power to destroy egotism 
—-in all the infinite variety of forms 
which the Protean  Selfhood 
assumes in community: the ego- 
_tism of the -preconceived idea, the 
egotism of the belief that happiness 
is our due in this tortured and 
suffering world, the egotism which 
feels itself superior to field-work, 
the egotism which cannot be, 
bothered to put tools back in their 
places for the other fellow, the ego- 
tism of downright carelessness, the 
egotism of love in the head, the 
egotism of outstanding practical 
talents, the egotism of the gift of 


The Pacifism of Max 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


England between the first and 
second World Wars was a pro- 
foundly peace-loving country. In 
the reaction that always follows the 
excessive strain upon virility im- 
posed by a long war, all classes of 
the community want peace. Usually 
one may reckon on a thirty years 
gap before a new generation, which 
has only heard about war through 
romantic stories of its elders’ hero- 
ism, is ready to emulate their cour- 
age and repeat their sacrifice. After 
the last war this usual time-table 
was upset, because in Germany the 
anti-war ‘generation was greatly 
depleted by death, economic catas- 
‘trophe and terror and a young 
generation of killers was deliber- 
ately trained before their time: This 
was Germany’s military advantage. 
While the youth of Oxford were 
vowing never’ again to fight for 
King and Country,-Germans, in the 


X00 


leadership. Not many, I imagine, 
of those who - have chosen 
community were fully forewarned 
of the great demands it would 
make upon them. Even those who 
have endured, and become familiar 
with the experience feel a mild 
astonishment that community 
should have this queer power of 
searching out and penetrating , the 
subtle disguises of egotism. 

Do I believe in agricultural com- 
munity? Yes; and-more deeply than 
I did three years ago. What I then 
surmised, now I know. Agricultural 
community is ‘fa Vale of Soul- 
making.” I do not find that any 
specific religious profession enables 
men and women to pass through it 
more triumphantly than others. But 
those who do pass through it suc- 
cessfully achieve a religion on the 
way. 


| 


Plowman 





Nazi forcing house, leapt from the 
sentiments of Weimar and All 
Quiet on the Western Front to the 
Reich of the “Horst Wessel” ant 
“To-morrow the World.” The anti 
war reaction in England was rein 
forced by the general realisation of 
the catastrophic nature of three- 
dimensional war. While Marxists 
believed in resistance to war 
against the Soviet Union or between 
rival imperialisms, the employing 
class, so far from seeking to extend 
or safeguard markets or Empire by 
war, thought it certain to end civil- 
isation or lead to Bolshevism—two 
different ideas that were often con- | 
fused. Thus fear, commonsense, 
pacifism, socialism, and capitalism 
for once and for a time coincided 
in detestation of war. Almost for 
the only time in history. pacifism— 
of a sort—wwas fashionable. 
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Max Plowman, whose letters 
written between 1913 and his death 


in 1941 have been edited with meti-' 


culous care by his wife,* hated war 
for reasons which do not fit into 
any of these categories: of motive. 
He was a religious individualist, 
the type of man who, from the days 
of Fox and Bunyan, has given 
British Protestantism its peculiar 
charaoter. In our day such men 
have been found mostly in local 
Labour parties and particularly,.in 
the I.L.P. The characteristics are 
already clear in Max’s first pub- 
lished letters in which he cries out 


against the war, even after he had’ 


decided that it was necessary to 
fight, 
conclusion that, since fighting was 
the ultimate blasphemy against the 
human spirit, he must refuse to go 
on doing it whatever the conse- 
quences. He informed his embar- 
rassed superior officers of his 
decision and was still waiting court- 
martial when the “Armistice inter- 
vened. 

Max seems to have done much of 
his thinking by letter, and his corres- 
pondence during the next twenty 
years shows him developing his 
socialism and pacifism into a single 
religion, based not on the argu- 
ments of economists and politicians 
who for various reasons favoured 
nwar-resistance and socialism,’ but 


on the transcendental revolt against , 


materialism and State coercion that 
he foundįn Blake and Shelley. His 
řevolt from the army “had not been 
the result of calculations that war 
did not pay, or that it was part of 
a capitalist system, of that it would 


lead to worse disaster, or any other .- 


calculation of consequences. It was 
the result of personal and’religious 
conviction that the business ‘of kill- 
ing people was ‘not the dutv of 
human beings, certainly not of Max 
Plowman. As the international 
cloud again gathered and took 


*Bridge Into The Future: Letters of 
Max Plowman. Edited by D. b. P. 
Dakers, 255. P 
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shape with the rise of Hitler, he 
became clear that his work must be 
in the service of a pacifist move- 
ment. He gladly joined Dick Shep- 
pard, became one of the leaders of 
P.P.U., and after Dick’s death, re- 
Ìuctantly, and for a time, accepted 


‘the position of Secretary. But it 


was typical of Max that he disliked 
the P.P.U. almost as much as he 
disliked other organised bodies. I 
have somewhere a letter from Max 
(which I ought to have unearthed 
for Mrs. Plowman) asking me -to 
join up and help him in the direction 
of the P.P.U. By way of bait he 
explained that there was no more 


‘agreement on policy among the. 


sponsors than“ there would be 
among the first dozen people whom 
he would collect among the chance 
passers-by in Piccadilly. Some of 
his colleagues, in brief, were not 


‘pacifists at all in the sense that Max 


had explained the word in his own 


‘moving little book The Faith Called 


Pacifism. They were people who 
for commonsense, moral, political, 


- and other reasons, were agreed in 


hating war, but who had not made up 
their minds whether they were poli- 


‘ticians trying to keep ‘Britain from 


being involved in it or. individuals 
seeking to organisethose who refused 
to take part in it. The two objects 
which seemed at first identical 
proved very, different. Many paci- 
fists never quite knew what price 
they were prepared to pay for 
peace. Some would have said that 
they were prepared to pay any 
price, because war was the summa- 
tion of all human evils, in itself the 
worst of all degradations of society 
and ‘humanity. A few of them by 
1938 had discovered that if they 
were not prepared to run the risk 
of war by joining with other Powers 
against Germany—which a pacifist 
could not do—then the only practi- 
cal wav of trying to prevent the war 
was to go far beyond Munich 
and actually cultivate the friendship 
or ‘patronage of the Nazis who 
intended war, against Europe; if 
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not necessarily or at once. against 
Britain. Therefore—and logically. if 
to keep out of war was the highest 
goal—they welcomed such organi- 
sations, as the Link. Max was re- 
volted. He wrote on July 11, 1939, 
a magnificent protest against this 
tendency: 

“I should like to ask Professor A..P. 
Laurie whether he thinks that, for the 
sake of peace, the people of this country 
should express their sympathy for and 

> give support to the present Fascist 
regime in Germany. That is what 

* appears to me to be the simple purpose 
of. the Link. 

' “National Socialism is responsible for 


” the total suppression of pacifism in’ 


Germany and for the imprisonment of 
: pacifists in concentration camps. For 
. putting God before Cæsar (which I take 
_ it is the basis of the F.O.R.) Niem@iler 
is kept in gaol indefinitely. The Fascist 
`l Government in Germany has declared the 
’ extirpation of the Jews to be part of its 
_' national State policy. Fascism (which is 
. compulsory not optional to the German 
` people) has again and again declared its 
belief in war as the basis of social dis- 
- cipline. I should like to know just how 
+ a pacifist can express his sense, of 
common cause with people holding the 
Fascist faith? Does Pacifism imply that 
we ought to lend a hand to the soldiers 
who knock the nails into the figure on 
. the cross? . . . You do not prevent war 
with Hitler. by giving him what he 
demands or is prepared to take by force, 
any more than you get peace with a wild 
animal by yielding it your life... .” 
Perhaps this quotation’ from a 
much longer letter is enough to give 
the gist of Max’s philosophy; it 
also reveals the pohtical dilemma of 


_ pacifism in an „anarchic world. 
Peace,- he says, is “ʻa spiritual ' 
condition of mutual acceptance; 


Fascism is the denial that such a 
condition can exist between 
nations.” To pretend that you are 
‘making peace by yielding to 
Fascism is like ‘allying oneself with 
Al Capone, “‘criminal folly and ‘the 
betrayal of peace-loving citizens.’ 
What are the conchisions to be 
drawn from this fine and illumina- 
ting outburst? First, as Max put it 
‘in another letter, that the object of 
life, or as he would say, the mean- 
ing of pacifism, is friendship. The 
individual .who would be true to 
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argued that to make the care of 


that faith must never act from fear, 
or’ compound with its negation, 
Fascism and war; if enough. people’ 
held this faith and could form 
friendships with people abroad then 
war could be'stopped. But it was: 
the state of mind that mattered | 
supremely, not the stopping of the 
war, morally and physically. catas- 
trophic though it might be. It fol- 
lowed from this view that with the 
onslaught of war itself the function , 
of the pacifist became increasingly 
difficult to define. Max realised that 
a joint activity had to be found for 
the P.P.U. if it was ‘to hold to- 
gether and he nearly walked out in 
a- rage when George Lansbury 


refugees peculiarly the work of the 
P.P.U. might compromise its’ war- 
preventing purpose. He tried again 
vainly to concentrate on the mutual 
exclusion of civilian bombing. He 
ended as was inevitable by giving 
up political work in a period when 
politics necessarily meant-in effect 
‘aiding one belligerent- or the other 
and he sought scope for his energies 
in a farm life with like-minded 
people and an ardent and unceasing 
effort, through reading and writing, 
to understand more deeply and 
make those who would listen: under- 
stand .with him. : \ 

That this was the inevitable Fal 





tlusion for a man as sincere and ast: 
deeply religious as Max Plowman I} 
had personally believed from the 
time ‘when we discussed this 
dilemma during the Spanish civil 
war. «I said and wrote at the time— 
and Max then thought me ‘‘eynical” 
—that if pacifism meant ‘universal 
friendship it must in our period 
amount to political quietism, for the , 
very plain reason that all political 


- action involved the use of force and 


a commitment in sdme_ circum- 
stances to war. To take a political 
line which did not, meant, when 
dealing with Fascist States, actively 
-aiding them to make war on those 
who were our friends. I had to face 
this dilemma before Max, not be- 
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cause I ever saw the spiritual mean- 
ing of pacifism as clearly as he did, 
but because I was compelled. by my 
profession td takė' a political, line, 
at an earlier stage than he was. If 
there were no ‘world system of 
government then we could only 
avoid war by acquiescing in and in- 
deed aiding the infamies of Fascism. 
So for those who sought the goal 


of love or friendship or pacifism . 


| (with Max they were synonyms) the 


choice was one of personal roles— . 


to plough through the moral 
horrors of war and political com- 
promise or by retiring .as far as pos- 
sible from the political struggle, to 
keep the. faith alive in its purity 
among a few privileged or religious 
persons. coe 

The ultimate logic of this insis- 
tence on absolute integrity in action 
as well as thought must be anarch- 
ism—a' philosophy which every day 


gains in attraction as the functions - 


of the State become more compre- 
hensive and more violently repres- 
sive of individuality. Anarchism of 
course with an extremely intelligent 
man like Max is always tempered 
by commonsense. The division be- 
tween the anarchist and other men 

f principle is in practice one of 
legree; there is a point at which all 

ho are not Totalitarian will revolt. 
Í Max held that that point must, be 


i when the State demanded from the . 


individual anything as fundamen- 
tally immoral as participation im 
mass murder or racial suicide— 
words that he preferred to the cur- 
rent euphemisms. But the line is not 
at all. easy to draw. Are not ordin- 
ary politics, even when no war is 
immediately in the offing, also a 
form of war, denying in their daily 
manifestations. the faith ` called 
pacifism, Christianity, or friend- 
ship? ‘Everv political decision is\a 
séaored best, a compromise, a.choice 
if not of evils, at least of not-goods. 
Max itsisted that we must not base 
‘our lives on calculations of conse- 
quences. He wrote (November 1, 
19409): 00 ae ; 
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. “The whole point of the real argument 
[about bombing] is missed if one party 
` to it-rides off on‘the nag of consequences. 
Wrong is not made right by contempla- 
tion of the direful consequences .of the 
effort to do what one -believes to be 
right. Were that not so such an item 
in history as the Crucifixion would never 
~ haye happened and our moral code would 
+ -consequently be altogether different ‘from 
` what it is. Don’t you see that the 
swopping of horses that goes on between 
the personal ethic and the social and 
political ethic-is the root cause of all the 
trouble, and that unless we tackle that 
‘trouble at the root in ourselves, ‘the 
present irresponsible condition of things 
simply must persist. We stand at the 
‘cross-roads. Either the personal ethic 
is maintained at all cost, in the assurance 
that if so maintained it must ultimately 
become the social ethic. Or the personal 
ethic goes down before the vicious social 
ethic—not immediately of course—there 
-ig a period of double-mindedness—but 
ultimately the demand of circumstances. 
will see to it that the man’s ethic is 
congruous, so that with the best will in 
the world, people find themselves obliged 
to do heinous things, merely because they 
‘accepted a philosophy which put the cart 
before the horse.” : 


Did Max, I wonder, notice here 
that 'he was contradicting his own 
argument that right and wrong are ` 
to be considered apart from the 
results of action? He justifies the 
view that consequences must be re-. 
garded as irrelevant by the argu- 
ment. that in the long run the 
results of ignoring consequences are 
good results. Perhaps the contra- 
diction is only formal and what Max 
meant was that if we spend our 
time worrying about consequences 
and make short-term results the 
criterion of action; we lose principle 
altogether. Principle in other words 
is the clear perception of long-term 
consequences, the retention in our 
minds of. the good we have seen 
and. the refusal to allow immediate 
risks to outweigh long-term ends. 
Because he had so definite and 
steady a regard for principle Max 
found himself virulently and neces- 
sarily opposed to Marxism, the 
chief -criticism of which is that it 
so often confuses ends and means. 

On this issue’ he had a Jong and 
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extremely interesting argument 
with Middleton Murry. He admits 
that the diagnosis of Marx is 
‘‘superb.” But it is, in his view, a 
completely unconstructive philos- 
ophy, in which there is ‘‘no love, 
no admiration, no -hope, just dull 
objective sense of fact, and we hope 
to reconstruct the world on the 
basis of this. As well might a -man 
hope to beget a giant race out of 
the knowledge of female anatomy !” 
And in another letter he amplifies 
this by saying that ‘‘Marx abjured 
religion ‘and the did so advisedly, 
because religion thas in it just those 
incalculable qualities which it was 
his whole aim to exclude.” It is in 
other .words an exposition of what 
actually has and does commonly 
‘happen, leaving out poetry, religion 
or whatever word you have for see- 
ing things anew, for being creative. 
It is at best a halftruth about man- 
kind. ‘‘The other half of that truth 
is that all human history has been 
the history of the creative effort of 
mankind to live in increasingly wide 
circles of amicable community.” 
Similarly, tilting against Murry for 
accepting the Marxian view of man 
as an economic animal, he makes 
the good remark that Murry has 
‘to write ‘disinterestedness’ where 
he means ‘love,’ because he hasn’t 
an object for love, and disinterest- 
edness will stand without- an 
object.” Summarising this argu- 
ment a few weeks later he says that 
communism is to him the fulfilment 
of individualism on which it stands 
“as a flower.stands on its, stalk. 
As for imposing it—one might as 
. well join the police.” 

How far can less religious people, 
involved in the mess of politics, 
agree with Max Plowman? You 
may get your analysis of society 
substantially correct— as correct. as 
the limitations of time and know- 
ledge permit—and you may say, in 
my view truly, that there.can be no 
true community, no friendship, no 
Socialism. no Christianity without 
substituting the socialist for , the 
104 i ts 


competitive basis for society. This) 
means, since the class war is al 
reality, winning it for the prole. 
tarian side. But it is possible that 
it may be won in a purely technical 
way, just as the Roman Empire was 
won technically for Christianity, 
when Constantine decided to make 
it a State religion. Clearly the: 
degree of reality there is in the vic- 


. tory depends on the number of | 


persons who understand that the 
struggle is something more than a 
mere fight for power and the inten- 
sity with which they believe not 
only in winning the war but also 
in their communal faith. The abso- 
lutist like Max stands aside when 
he sees that the fight looks like any 
other dirty scrap and says that 
communism must, stand like a 
flower on its stalk of individualism 
—which means that politics are no 
good and that religious conversion 
must come first. Here, as in the 
pacifist argument, I must part com- 
pany. The prophets and saints—and 
I will deny neither title to Max who 
was one of the most sincere and 
courageous .and integrated men | 
whom I’ve been lucky enough to | 
know—may be able to create new 
life and start new forces in histo 

by seeing freshly. and with excep 
tional intensity. Without them ‘the. 





rest of us might forget what we are 


fighting for and because of them we 
fight better. But fight we must and 
get our robes dirty in the political 
pitch and our vision blurred in the 
passions of the struggle, because 
without victory -in the material 
sense, the Shelleys and Blakes and 
Plowmahs of the future will not 
live to prophesy. In these days ' 
Christ is not lifted on a Cross for 
a world to worship. ‘He dies un- 
known, choked in Maideneck or 


“hyng with Ossietsky on the barbed 


wire of a concentration camp. The 
material and the spiritual cannot be 


separated; man does not live on 


bread alone but neither could the: 
multitude listen to Christ without 2 
solid meal of -brea and fish." ' A 
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On Virtue 


HERBERT READ 


I 
Certain discussions. which are 


| proceeding at present, notably the’ 


major one concerned .with power 
politics, have shown that there’ is 
little hope of social stability or in- 


dividual happiness in the world un-° 


less some universal standard of 
conduct can be discovered. and 
accepted. There are various theories 
aiming to establish such a univer- 
sal ‘standard of conduct—they have 
been reviewed and classified in 
C. D. Broad’s Five 
Ethical Theory—but one cannot ex- 


pect the world in general, or people’ 


in the mass, to make a critical esti- 
mate of these theories and agree to 
accept the best’ one.-An ethical 
standard, or moral code, will only 


be accepted by the world at large 


under emotional stress. I do not 
think it follows that the emotive 
pressure need be specifically religi- 
ous, in the sense that such pressure 
would take the form of divine reve- 
Jation or supernatural sanction. But 

ere are many powerful forces 

ctive in mankind as a whole which 

ight assume, under certain condi- 
ftions, an ethically good or ‘“‘virtu- 
ous”, tendency. .War 
greatest ethical problem, iş a prob- 
lem of collective psychology. How- 
ever much cogency we allow to 


materialistic or economic explana- 
| tions of the origins. of war, no 
| mountains of such historical, facts 


can explain the acceptance of, or 
indifference to, the actual monstros- 
ities of war. Tt is not the causes of 


war that call for, some more satis- 
factory explanation, but its conduct.. 


There are people who consider that 
. the, press:button butchery which in 


a few minutes can despatch more, 
| innocents than Herod i in his lifetime, 


is in some, way ‘‘more, humane” 


than the face-to-face clash of 
swords and bayonets. That only 
BC =o ol 


‘the kind of ‘ 


Types of 


itself, our ` 
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shows the depths to which the 
moral aspect of. war has been con- 
signed, and consigned by precisely 
‘collective agreement” 
L am referring to. If mankind can 
accept (or ‘ignore—i.e., unconsci- .. 
ously accept) the horrors of modern 

War, it is for emotional reasons of 

a collective nature. . 

` These unconscious- mechanisms 
have been studied by psychologists; 
and there is a growing measure of 
agreement on what is known as 


„the frustration-aggression hypothe- 


sis, which seeks to explain all forms 
of aggressive behaviour, including 
war, in terms of prior frustrations. 
Frustration is, of course, primarily 


_an, individual process; but when a. 


number of individuals are: all frus- 
trated by the same forces, their. 
aggressiveness takes the same form 
and coalesces into, class-war and 
‘imperialistic war, 

Ethics is a subject which bristles 
with philosophical problems, and it 
is far from my intention to embark 
gn any. discussion of them here. I 
am going to assume, (1) that 
“good”? and other ethical value- 
terms have only an emotive meay- 
ing; .and.(2) that this very fact 
suggests the possibility that a uni- 
versal moral standard ‘could be 
established by rational.means. If 
goodness can be made a matter of 
feeling or sensation, then duty or 
obligation can become a’ habit. 
There will be nothing original in 
such a conclusion: it will be merely 
a return to the. teaching and a 
tice of the .Greeks. 


t 4 

; 2 
Certain concepts round which the 
societies of the Ancient World and, 
the Middle Ages were built and 
from .which they, derived their 
strength and, stability . were gradu- 
ally debased after the Renaissance 
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and by now have lost ail their orig- 
inal meaning. Virtue is the most 
important of these. It is not yet 
altogether a dead word: we often 
hear that virtue is its own reward, 
and we still make a virtue of neces- 
sity. A woman of virtue has a.very 
concrete meaning, and can be made 
the subject. of a medical certificate. 
But, what has all this to do with the 
Greek arete, or the Latin virtus? 
Even the Latin word, from which 
we derive our own word, represents 
a particularization of the. Greek 
concept-the root-word vir has. the 
implication of masculinity, or viril- 
ity, which ‘is fot present in the 
Greek arete. What we find rather 


‘difficult to realize, after centuries of 


moralizing, is that originally virtue 
was not an abstract concept of any 
kind: it was rather, like Tao, a 
way of life, a°form of behaviour, 
an activity rather than a character-, 
istic or -condition. The quality 
could only be perceived in deeds: 
it could not be generalized and, 
codified, Probably our nearest 
approach to its meaning” -is in. the, 
word grace which according to the 
shorter O.E.D., now usually means 
“the charm belonging to elegance 
of proportions, or (esp.) ease and 
refinement of movement, action, or 
expression.’’ Disraeli, according to 
the ‘same-authority, defined it as 
“Beauty in action,” and that seems 
to be the meaning of arete in Greek 
philosophy. Bs 
But already in Greek philosophy 
virtue was found to be too indefinite 
as.a concept: Analysis broke it into 
two distinct kinds—moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, and what I--have to 
sayin this note is merely a com-, 
ment on that distinction, which I 
believe to be of fundamental impor- 
tance. I believe that it is the loss 
of this distinction which has landed 
us in our present. moral confusion. 
- Wisdom: and understanding, 


-knowing how to act or behave in 


given circumstances; manners, tacts: 
whatever -is. implied in- the French 
phrase ‘savoir faire—all that-is one 
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aspect of virtue. But a man may: 
have all this knowledge but. not:be 
able to control his own impulses. 
and desires. He may have perfect 
understanding, but be a creature of 
bad habits. He must therefore be 
able to control. his impulses and de- 
‘sires in, accordance with some har- 
monious pattern or rhythm. Know- 
ledge and self-discipline are there- 
fore two distinct aspects of virtue, 
nd both are essential to happiness, 
which Aristotle defined as ‘‘an acti- 
vity of the soul in accordance with 
perfect virtue,” and which is the 
aim or reward of a virtuous life- 
The difference between the moral 
and infellectual aspects of virtue is 
that „while the latter can be-made 
the subject of general agreement 
(what, might be called a science of 
living), moral virtue is expressed 
through. the temperament or dispos- 
ition of the individual. Intellectual 
virtye is a system of accepted be- 
liefs and customs and a man can be 
virtuous in this sense’ merely ‘py - 
conformity. But moral virtue is the 
interior function of each man’s 
physiological and nervous make-up, 
and involves positive action, ‘even 
creative : effort.-Since a man defi-, 
cient in moral virtue cannot be ex- 
pected to appreciate properly the 
values of. intellectual virtue. (whi 
are ‘always. social or collective 
values, and involve the subordina- 
tion, or sublimation, of .individual 
values), it follows that moral vir- 
tue, as the Greeks taught, assumes 
a fundamental priority in education. 
To make the distinction still clearer 
we might say that whilst intellec- 
tual virtue is achieved by the pur- 
suit. of truth, moral virtue implies 
the possession of.goodness. —_ - 
If we-have not altogether lost | 
the, sense of this distinction between 
moral -and intellectual virtue, it is 
at least certain. that moral virtue 
has relinquished its claim ‘to prior- 
ity. “How this came about is a very, 
interesting question, and not one 
to. which I have found any very 
satisfactory answer in -my limited. 


2 





‘reading of history, The process of 
/partition occurred during the Ren- 
gissance. In the Middle Ages, as in 
the ancient world, education had 





the Church or of the State. But at 
some time during the early Renais- 
sance, at the very beginning of our 
modern system of education, the 
responsibility became dividéd—— 
moral education being entrusted to 
the ‘Church, intellectual education 
being left to private enterprise or 
the State. It was a fatal division of 
responsibility, as any Greek ‘ phil- 
osopher would have foreseen. Now 
we can, contemplate the whole pel- 
ancholy result of this schism. For 
as the Church gradually lost its 
power and authority over men, the 
moral education which had been en- 
trusted to its care was first, aeglec- 
ted, and then dargely abandoned, 


-until we reach the paradoxical situ-. 


ation of qur ownstime, when moral 
education is no longer considered 
even necessary, except by a relig- 
ious minority. . : 
The problem now—the major 
problem facing our civilization—is 
how, by what methods. and what 
gencies, can we re-establish the 
leaching of moral virtue. I leave-on 
ne side, as not immediately real- 
istic, the possibility that the Church 
might once again command such 
universal allegiance that-it could be 
given the sole responsibility for an 
integrated system of education, and 
I suggest that we return to Plato 
and Aristotley who have, a solution. 
to'offer which does not rely om the 
unifying authority of a Church. 
3 aie 
The ‘Greek solution is an appeal 
to natural: law. But it is important 
to realize that..in this connection 
the Greeks were . physicists. rather 
than what. we should, now call biol-. 
ogists. It.is possible for the modern 
scientist to go’ to;.nature for an 
ethical code, and:.to find:something 


5 


been” integral—both moral and in- ` 
tellectual virtue had been che un- 
challenged responsibility -either of: 
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there which was not in the Greek 
mind. at all. Once the theory of. evo- 
lution had been accepted, and more 
particularly . the. hypothesis jof 
natural selection, it seemed obvious 
to a philosopher -like Herbert, Spen- 
cer that-here was the scientific foun- 
dation for a science of ethics. The 
good, was identified with whatever 
was consonant with the’ inherent 
tendency of life to develop towards 
“‘higher’’ forms—ethics became an 
affirmation of the evolutionary pro- 
cess. That is stiH substantially. the 
theory of ethics put forward by;a 
contemporary -scientist like Dr. 
Watdington.* - eee an 

For Plataand Aristotle nature was 
not so purposive and teleological. I 
agree with Mr. Alfred Cobban, to 
whom I shall refer again presently, 
that the Greeks did not conceive 
nature as a fixed, unchanging 
framework—that’ they conceived it 
in terms of life rather than-of law. 
But when he says that, ‘‘they were 
able to conceive Natural Law on 
the analogy of biological law rather 
than positive law, or the laws of 
mathematics or of the | physical 
sciences,” I can only agree with 
half his statement. It seems to me 
that the emphasis; in Plato. and 
Aristotle at any rate, is on the laws - 
of'mathematics and of the physical 
sciences rather than-dén biological 
law.,--(I am assuming, perhaps 
tashly; that the. Greeks would’ 
have seen an-essential difference 
between, say, the two laws of: 
thermodynamics and the ‘principle 
of natural selection.). For Plato and 
Aristotle, nature was ‘fixed to the 
extent that it exhibited in its physi, 


—_—_——_—_— A 
*Tn the world-as a- whole, the real good 
cannot be other than that which has been ' 
effective, namely, that which is exemplified 
jn’ the course of evolution. .°. . And the 
naéturé of science’s contribution is also 
clear; it is the revelation of the nature of 
the character and direction of the evolu- 
tionary process as a whole, and the eluci- 
dation of the consequences, in relation to 
that difection; of Various courses-of human 
action.”’>-C; H. Waddington: : Nature, 
September 6, 1941. ag a. aS 
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eal structure, and in its dynamism, 


‘a certain harmony, a -rhythmical 
inevitability, an esthetic norm of 


proportions. The whole art of life 
was to discover these harmonies 
and. rhythms, and to attune the 
human body and mind to their pat- 
tern.. The man who ‘succeéded in 
doing this-would be not only grace- 
ful in his actions and behaviour, 
but also noble in his soul.. The 
whole purport of Plato’s theory of 
education is to devise methods by 
means of which the. harmony of 
nature could be revealed and imita- 
ted. Hence the overwhelming im- 
portance which he attached to 
zsthetic education——to music, dance, 
and all those concrete and plastic 
arts ‘which involve the cultivation 
of bodily grace and muscular. skill. 

I have tried to restate this theory 
of edueation at some length in my 
book, Education Through Art, but 
the scope of that work did’not allow 
me to.pursue the ethical implica- 
tions of such a theory. Neverthe- 
less, the, education I am advocating 
‘is primarily an education of moral 
virtue, intended’ for the primary 
stage, and aS a preparation for the 
education of intellectual virtue. It is 
not suggested that certain schools 


` should be set aside for the. inculca- 
` tion of moral virtue, othérs for the 


inculcation’ of intellectual virtue— 
that would lead to’ a perpetuation 
of the post-Renaissance schism. 
Education must be integral, for 
only an integral system of education 
can effect the necessary integration 
of the: personality (the use of ‘Jung’s 
‘phrase is deliberate). One’ system, of 
education will: provide for both as- 
pects of virtue, but it will recognise, 
‚for reasons already given, the gene- 
"tic priority of moral virtue, and will 


not attempt to inculcate intellectual ' 


virtue until the mind of the child is 
prepared to receive it. 

That this preparation is largely 
physical will shock people who are 
accustomed to a Sunday School 
conception of virtue, but I am sure 
-that the Greeks were wise in this 


rog 


countries. 


respect. Man, as -Aristotle pointed 
out,-is essentially a habit-rorming 
animal; and if Aristotle’s name 
does not carry conviction to the 
modern scientist, let him substitute 
Pavlov’s, for the fashionable theory 
of conditioned reflexes is but an- 
other way of expressing. the same 
fact. What is proposed, in this 
theory of education, is that the 
physiological reflexes of the child 
should be conditioned to harmoni- 
ous patterns of sound, harmonious | 
shapes and colours, until that har- 
mony penetrates and takes hold of 
the whole disposition of the child; 
and it is proposed that we should 
seek that harmony where it immu- 
tabfy exists—in the morphology of 
the natural world. : 


ap 
Let us now examine one. op two 
consequences of such a theory. We 
may note in the first place that it in- 
volves a return to the principles of 
Natural Law and Natural Rights 
which the eighteenth century En- 
lightenment aimed to establish on 
the basis. of Greek thought and 
which. were then abandoned in 
favour of the theory of popular 
sovereignty, with melancholy conse- 
quences for the whole of our civili 
zation. This historical process ha | 
been studied with great brilliance 
in a book which has not yet had A 





.the attention it deserves: The Crisis 


of Civilization, ‘by Alfred Cobban 
(Cape, 1941). I cannot too strongly 
urge.people who are interested in, 
political ‘theory to read this illum- 
inating work. I cannot review here 
all the aspects of this historical dis- 
aster which Mr. Cobban discusses, 
but for our immediate context it 
should be noted that, to quote Mr. 
Cobban, ‘‘the ultimate result of the 
theory of popular sovereignty was 

the. substitution of history 
for ethics, This tendency is presént 
in the contemporary thought of all 
It has only achieved a 
complete triumph in Germany. The 
distinguishing mark of modern Ger- 


[i 


| 








man thought is the dissolution of 
ethics in the Volksgeist; its prac- 
tical conclusion is that the State is 
the source of all morality, and the 
individual must accept the laws and, 
actions of his own State as having 
ultimate ethical validity.” (Inciden- ı 
tally I should have thought that the 
tendency had achieved an even cóm- 
pleter triumph-in Russia.) The asso- 
ciation of this principle with nation- 
alism is disastrous enough, but it 
is even more disturbing to ‘see it 
associated with movements which 
would normally be opposed to 
nationalism in any form. But as 
Mr. Cobban ‘says, sovereignty is 
.the political religion of, to-day. ‘It 
has won widespread and implicit 
belief, ‘regardless of party ‘or 
country, and the most apparently 
opposed régimes are built upon it. 
Many of its strongest supporters 
are ignorant of what they are sup- 
porting, for thdse who most strongly 
denounce the principle of national 
sovereignty, scorning inconsistency, 
uphold the sovereign rights of the 
people’s will; and those who are the 
bitterest, critics.-of the people's sov- 
| ereignty. when it means socialism, 
will uphold it to the death in the 
rm of nationalism.’ 
| Under the influence of this doc- ) 
trine, the tendency of all-ferms of 
{democrati¢ socialism is to -drift in- 
evitably - towards totalitarianism. 
The modern socialist or reformer is 
usually an intellectualist. He ~ is 
often a rationalist and he is mani- 
festly virtuous. basing his actions 
on consciously held ideals of justice, 
equality, the greatest good of the 
greatest number; &c. His rational 
outlook may be -coloured by emo- 
tional sympathy for the poor ‘and 
oppressed; and it may be animated 
by envy and the lust for power. But 
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the modern socialist has rarely any 
sense of moral virtue. He associates’ 
it with the irrational religion he has 
discarded, or with the moral con- 
ventions of, the ruling. classes: whom 
he hopes to overthrow.. The social- 
ist, alas, is usually a philistine, and 


if herever -becomes: aware of this 
fact, he will rationalize his incapa- « 


city and attempt to dismiss moral 
virtue as so'much formalism in art 
or absolutism in ethics. The singu- 
lar failure of socialist régimes to 
establish a socialist style in archi- 
tecture, poetry, or any of the arts 


is an indication of the poverty of 


their emotional life and of the fal- 
lacy of their arguments on this 
subject. 

I am not asking the’ socialist to 
accept any transcendental values, or 
anything more’ mystical than the 
physical structure of the universe 
and the natural processes of: his 
own mind: But I am asking him to 
discipline his emotions, to educate 
his sensibility (or the sensibility. of 
his children, for it is probably too 
late. in this own case), and to 
acknowledge that actions possess- 
ing grace are more conducive to the 
efficiency and happiness of society 
than actions without grace. The 
pattern is in nature. Pleasure „is 
simply the reaction’ of our senses 
to the perception of ‘such’ pattern. 
By. the repeated perception and imi- 
tation of such patterns, the senses 
themselves become imbued with 
grace, the emotions are tempered, 
‘the mind.is énabled spontaneously 
to discriminate between good and 
evil. That, at any rate, is the state 
or condition of moral virtue which 
the Greeks: regarded as the founda 
tion of ‘happiness, ‘and happines~ 
was the condition towards whic“ 
they thought a society should aspirc. 
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Bowser ee ee 
JOHN | W. RATTRAY z 


anet ‚With the ruthless genius that 
boys.have for sizing up a fellow’s 
points, that was the name given 
‘him on sight. It fitted him like his 
sallow. skin; for he had-a head like 
a, stirk, a face like a carp, hair like 
bleaghed-brown thread, ‘and his 
eyesi-were like those of a cod. 
Rather. long of leg, everything he 
did—outside’. school: 
dane. at a furious rate; and he had 
‘a way of laying down the law: that 


swept the rest of us into the Gdn-- 


viction that he must know. This 
standing rested partially on: his 
once‘having been summoned (so he 
saidas a witness in a Police ‘Court. 
cases: He never tired of: réciting 
' what'-happened—with some ` skill 
too; ‘then; when he: had his: atdi- 
ence ‘all agog, he would slap out 
the. dénouement : with the ‘air of 
having Known it all along: ‘‘The 
case was dismissed.” If he had 
reported ‘‘Ten years’ penal’ servi- 
tude” we could hardly have been 
moreiimpressed. He was one of the 
few sent to school-in a kilt, and it 
‘was at the silly time when ‘the kilt 
‘was ‘apt,to be jeered at; though no 
‘one dared jeer at Bowser. But what | 
bothered us was that at examina- ` 
tons: ‘he could quietly take a‘ look - 
‘at: little reminders he had concealed 
beneath “it: None of us was an 
‘Angel,. but there was something 
‘about it that Stuck’in ‘our throats. 
INot that it ever: robbed’ us ‘of, any- 
thing, for- ‘though he got his Pass, 
he “never ‘got ‘prizes. More than 
that; "we were ‘Secretly sorry for 
him ‘because his father was a brute. 
Several ` times - when we were at 
play: we had‘ seen that parent come 
striding along, spring in amongst. 
us and without any manifest reason 
kick Bowser and bawl at him to 
go home. Boys are not specially 
gentle, but exhibitions like that 
gmote us into miserable silence, and 
\with the rae all spoilt we would 


_ YIO 


hours—was - 


i] 


drift away, ‘-sick: For ‘all ‘his own, 
Strength, - ‘Bowser ` “never - bullied; 
and' when we thought of the crib- 
bing’ we ‘remembered ‘the father, 
sand-dared not- think ‘what might 
happen if “Bowser did not Pass. 
Another’ scene, -much more to a 
pöy’s' mid,- also remains -vivid. 
When. we: got "tö Latin, the class 
was small and thé’ teacher would 
sdnietimes* take it seated on a chair, 
tiltéd back--6ften,' at the foot of an 
aisle between the: raked desks: He 
was ‘a good teacher, ‘but he nate a 
Habit “of throwing’ the ` strap at" 
boy, making him fetch it” like à 
dog, and then submit “to. further 
punishment.’ We all hated this.’ One 
day, an offender had the strap 
‘thrown at him, a row or two behind 
‘me. The next instant, Bowser shot 
past’“my row down the aisles, threw 
the stfap at the teacher's wat 
chain, shoved him sprawling “on 
his back, and darted through the 
door: like’ a bit of elastic let off the 
Stretch. Although right off his 
guard, : the’ teachét's agility, sur- 
prised us: He was after _Bowsér 
like a’ terrier: aftér ‘a’ rat. Inthe 
minute, the Soi = us were fighting 
for places to ‘ ’ from. Outside 
; was a gallery ficage and stairs. 
’ Bowser Was out of sight: the 
teacher, legging down like a kelpie 
We darén’t go further, for th 
-Héadmaster ‘seemed to spend his 
‘day snooping round; and in a few 
‘minutes we spied the ‘teacher at the 
foot of the ‘staircase. He was aloné, 
and we were all in our places ‘when 
he came in; out of breath and mop- 
ping his Head: Putting away ‘his 
andkerchief he said’ quietly; ‘‘Go 
ón Thomas. You had given us “The 
legions of Cesar’:' go on.’” We 
‘thought a lot of him “for that; but 
Bowser was our hero ‘because, as 
it might be put, he had dramatised 


‘our hatred of that taunting strap; 


and whatever the explanation, # 
was -never. flung again by Mr. 
Quaarly. 

Such was the schoolboy. 
Bowser’s people were humble folk: 


of:.the father there bas been -a 
glimpse. Turned fourteen, Bowser 
was in a city office,;.and ‘at seven- 
teen, well! it was a ditkie’ every 
day, and cuffs mind you,’ quite the 
man about town, asit. seemed ‘to 
my. junior self. I met him one day. 
“‘Hullo ‘Bowser!’’ I cried, ‘‘how 
are you getting on?” ‘‘Fizzin!’’ he 
said. “I’m in ‘Sugar’ you know” 
(to-tell the truth I didn’t). ‘‘Great 
life: .been at the Boss about send- 
‘ing me out to:the West Indies as 


van. overseer. We .run three places 


over there: 
skedaddle: - 
‘Tammas: 


great life: 

see you sometime 
so-long.’’ Great-good- 
ness I thought ‘we’: ‘West 
Indies’: Bowser going there: it 
took my breath. away. Very decent 
of him to use my old school name: 
Bowser was getting on. ‘‘So- 
long?! It was so long as several 
years before I saw. him again. I 
was in Calcutta, strolling.’ one 
evening in the Eden Gardens, when. 
I saw him on a seat all alone: 
Bowser of «the  bull-head, ... but 


must 


_ dressed _ up - to - the - minute. He 


‘looked at me without recognition, 
but that was not surprising, and 
it was natural in me to go.and greet 
him. “Halo, McCleur,’”’ I said 
heartily, using his proper name, 
“What are’ you ‘doing out here? 
How are you?” “Hallo,” he no 
‘more than mumbled, “Pm all 
might’; and I wondered if the 
Sugar he had been ‘‘in’’. had fer- 
‘mented and gone to his head. As I 
pushed my cigarette case under his 
nose I said, “Been out long?” 
“Aw no” he said, writing: it off, 
“ust a coupla years. I’m in ‘Coal’ ”’ 
‘(I -knew what he meant ‘now). 
“You?” he askéd—more ‘in form 
than any interest I was sure, 
wondering at the glumness. Coal 
seemed even stickier than sugar. 


1? Oh, Pm just on a trip. Pm 


called a scientist nowadays.” 
“Good God!” he snorted ‘‘What 
did yau do that for?” “To learn 
‘more about coal and such-like’’ I 
said. ‘‘Fancy that now,” he said, 


` 
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‘dropping water to” sizzle . on /his 
interest. It was amusing. We 
‘smoked. Presently I said, laughing, 
“Do you remember: the day you 
sent old Quaarly.on his ear at 
Latin?” He switched round,. his 
‘eyes on me like pikes, then his face 
relaxed, and slapping me on the 
knee he cried, ‘‘Damn it! I mind 
ye now: our boy Tammas. How 
are ye? Man! J thought ye were 
‘warmin’ up to ‘touch’ me. There’s 
a terrible lot o’ that kind about. So 


syou’re-a scientist? Were you pull- 


ing my leg about coal just now?” 
“Yes,’? I said, and we laughed 
Some more. We talked the sun 
‘down. Bowser was going ahead. 
‘He was in Coal; but Coal needed 
‘transport: often sea transport, and 
that side was getting his interest. 
Axiomatically and as if I represen- 
ted the world, he said, ‘‘You’ll 
always want somethings somewhere 
else. I’m getting tired of coal.” 
We strolled on to the Strand Road. 
A tum-tum appeared out of the 
mirk to collect him, and away he 
went, throwing over his shoulder, 
““Come and have your brose with 
me one night before you go’’; but 
I-did not take advantage. News of 
“him dribbled home: a Director now 
in his Company; on this Commit- 
tee and that; on Deputation to the 
Government, going ahead, a great 
‘man.’ - ; 

= A few more years passed. Affairs 
had ` taken .me to Zanzibar. 


Leisurely footing it one day near. 


the Hospital, I heard in an’ unmis- 
takeable voice, ‘‘Hulloalloallo! Are 


you followin’ a about, or do you - 


think I’m followin’ you?” There 
he was in a grand car, driven by 
an Arab wearing a tarboosh. Indu- 
bitably fat, his size was now 


‘obtrusive, and compared with the’ 


lean, ‘grave Arab, I thought he 
looked a little—well, rather to be 
‘pitied, for a reason not shaped on 
the instant: He got out, and we 


‘strolled ‘along on the Ways in that 


fascinating place where even. a 
tickshaw ‘cannot move. He -ex- 
wir 


t 
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plained his presence. “Dm having 
a look at cloves: great business. 
Those Indian lads are fairly dug 
into the trade: mind you they know 
their job’’; and then, clearly con- 
cluding audibly what had been a 
rapid process of thought | started 
by falling across me, he said, ‘‘I 
doubt if it will be easy: not so 
easily handled as Arabs: we'll 
see.” ‘It somehow had a tang of 
- defence about it. We came to a 
Lilliputian Square, and there a 
gate that would have admitted a 
pantechnicon. Saying “‘Come and 
have a cup of tea’’ he produced a 
key and made for the key-hole in 
the pedestrian’s door ' fitted into 
such gates in the ,East—the 
Needle’s eye they call it. Opening 
it, he shewed me in: ‘he had to 
manœuvre himself. through. As he 
‘straightened himself, our eyes met, 
and he executed a thoroughly mis- 
‘chievous wink. I am obliged to con- 
fess that it was only later that I 
realised I had been slow about Lan 
He was living in great style:. 
grand domain of Arab type pie 
to the will of the rich Scot, yet he 
never even alluded to the novelty 
of it. His talk was full of his job: 
-he gave no inkling of any other 
interest, He was Managing Direc- 
tor now: 
host of distinguished people. 
. Bowser’ had certainly “got on.” 
“Great life,” he would repeat in 
apparent zest, and vet it did not 
. sound quite full in flavour. But he 
was kind and friendly, even inti- 
mate. I think he got a kiċk out of 
one who had known hihat school 


‘seeing him now: “essentially, a 
simple man. 
More years passed. I was in 


Bombay when I noticed that he had 


* got a knighthood and that he was’ 


actually living in that very city. At 
the Club, my host wds about to 
introduce me ‘to htm, when’ I 
anticipated it by crying. ‘‘Hullo 
McCleur! And how does it feel to 
have a handle to your name? Con- 
gratulations!” but my setret 
"II2 ; 


than. ever: 


-needs a specialist Pm afraid: 


and seemed to know .a' 


thought was, ‘‘How old you look.’’ 
““Hulloallo’’? he responded cell 
enough, but there was something 
Jacking. ‘‘Thank you” he said, but 
he pushed up his lower lip and 
added almost sourly, ‘‘‘Handle’! 
one handle isn’t enough: however 

.” and he made the mou 
again. My host released me, and 
we talked: or perhaps more 
accurately, he talked.. As soon as 


I had ruminatively said with a` 


smile, ‘“Changed days, Bowser,” he 
was off. He was ‘‘in’’ -more things 
sugar, coal, cloves, 
ships—a list of them, and he a.ki 
amongst the companies he directed 
openly or not so openly. I imagine 
his:rivals would have paid a lot of` 
money to hear what rippled off his 
tongue to my harmless self, with a 
zest that even still did not seem 
fully engaged. But at mid-fifty, age 
had ‘begun to streak him. I asked, 
“And how is her ladyship?” Down 
went the end of his mouth. .‘‘Not 
very well: have to send her home: 
-still 
we're -hōping.” “And young 
Bowser?’ I enquired. . The smile. 
that came flitted away instantly.. 
“My God, Tammas” he said, push-} 


‘ing his feelings through a great 


constriction, “I wish I-could drop 
that lad o’ mine where-we were 


\ 


thatched out. He’S got no idea of ^ 


money. He’s twenty-three and 
never earned a shilling. T doubt ‘if. 
he knows how to 'begin.” He 
looked almost’ savage. I had 


-fouched a sore place. He shook his 


head and added, ‘‘And there's 
Lucy—that’s - the lassie T 
but ‘there he stopped, and went on 
at a new angle, ‘‘I ought to have 
disguised myself as fheir kind 
uncle, til I> saw how much com- 


‘mon-sense they had. Pm a -rich 
man now: but PI. have neither 
idlers nor hangers-on.’’ So this was 


‘Success! He was like ‘a mani‘ frus- 


trated, ‘now inured, how goaded 
into sighing for what he had Jet ‘go 
to seize what had proved elusive 4 as 
a` dream.” 


) 
:.In less than a year his son was 
drowned while. bathing. No one. 
liked . openly to relate the events, 
but :it was a decent time after this 
that Bowser -was raised to the 
peerage. I thought I saw his face 
go wry; but he was ‘‘in’’ still more 
things: a baron in Babylon. 

. Back in London, I was pained to ` 
see in the deaths column that my 
old schoolmate’s wife had gone, 
“after a long illness.’’, Poor old 
Bowser! I had written him about 
his son: I wrote about his wife. 
But there was another event about 
which I could not write him, Con- 
spicuously in the press it was 
announced that his daughter had 
renounced the world to go far away 
to.work for lepers. It was no dis- 
grace; but what a bamboozling 
blow to the man I knew! And to 


gall the wound, there was an, allu-’. 


sion to the act being partly a 
gesture of recompense. ‘‘Recom- 
pense’?! I could hear the air 
whistle in through his teeth. I let 
a few days pass, then called at his 
city, address—an imposing place— 
d was shown into a room like a 
ial hall. When I saw him, I 
got a fright: the bull head 
.we hair had been worn off, 

e cheeSs sagging, and beneath 
he eyes pitiful bags. I condemned 
my temerity in coming. But no! he 
was saying soberly but, sincerely, 
“Hullo Tammas! It’s very kind of 
vou to come.” and he did not hide 
from me what was galling him. 
“You’ve seen the papers of course. 
Do you know, vou’re the man I’ve 
known longer than any man alive? 
TI admit to you. I’ve a bad taste 
in my mouth. Would that be my 
‘recompense’? A queer dividend on 
a Founder’s share, eh?” and the. 






gall came out in the rasp of its- 


There was-a knock on the door, 
and I saw the Father chased from: 
his countenance by the Peer in 
Commerce.  Overstrained he 
snapped. ‘Come in.” There entered 
a man whom I knew to be a knight 
and on one of his Boards: with him 
Cc è 
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another- man in city clothes and. 
now introduced as someone in one 
of. the Peer’s many interests. 
Bowser: completely ignored the 


‘identity of either. He strode to the 


hearthrug, and glowering at the 
City man over his common steel 
spectacle rims, shot at him, ‘‘Are- 
you ~ making - any - money?’’—no 
greeting, no civility. I was sorry 
for that man, He did not know 
how to take this: the Big-man’s 
stick? ; the Big-man’s joke? It was 
not usually so crude as this. He 
made a hasty attempt at carrying 
it off cheerfully, and answered, 
“Trying to, sir.” But Bowser was 
like a tyke that afternoon. He 
shook the man with a snarly, ‘‘Are 
you losing any money?” Merci- 
fully, his ingrained passion for 
quickness prevailed, and he hurried 
on. ‘Well, credit isn’t it?’ Wool, 
isn’t it? £10,000 do?” The man 
said, ‘‘No, sir, £40,000. We have 
their history and status to, date.” 
Bowser stared at him, then 
switched to the knight, who raised 
his eyebrows, then back to the 
man. “AH right’? he snapped and 
strode back to his great table and 
left them to go like a knotless 
thread. So this was how the Big- 
man carried through big deals! It 
was next worse to seeing a man 
beaten. He stood looking at the 
door, ‘then discovered me looking 
at.him closely. He ‘twitched his 
head, uttered a bar of violent exas- 
peration, threw himself down in his 
chair, a man afflicted and con- 
victed. “That cursed temper of 
mine! Damned bad to blow off at 
a man who can’t talk back: have 
to do something about it I 
suppose.”’ ; 

I glanced away, round the im- 
posing room. running in my. mind 
up againstswhat had brought me 
here: recalling his wife, dead; his 
son. dead. And I said ‘‘You’ve had 
rather a ladleful. haven’t you?” 
He gave this head the shake-up of ` 
resienation. I went on: “You once 
nearly told me something about 
¥Y3. 
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your daughter. I don’t think at un- 
fair to suggest that perhaps she 
contracted ‘debts’ of her own and: 
might want to make ‘recompense’ 
for them. And remember: she’s 
doing something really great: 
don’t forget that. She must be a 
fine woman.’’ He turned this over, 
examining his finger-nails—a dog 
hurt in a fight licking its wounds. 
-““Yes”’ he conceded, ‘‘there’s sense 


in that’’; but ‘he was brooding. In 


another minute there had rumbled ` 


out of him, ‘‘Anyhow—I can’t stop 
her.” Ah! that was part of what 
was gnawing at him: his girl who 
had left him behind. It shrunk both 
the man and the magnate: they 
were both going through the mill. 
This unimaginable act of his 
daughter had shaken him as 
nothing ‘had for forty years. Up 
against what could not be sub- 
jected to figures and ‘‘views’’ and 
“‘eydles’” he was a child wandering 
in territory unmapped. He thought 
aloud again. “Do you know any- 
thing about these places? A matter 
of years, I suppose, eh?’’ I did 
happen to know that in certain 
cases it meant for life. I said, 
“Yes: you’d better reckon on five 


_whether she 


’ 


to seven, years’. It would depehd on 
is to live ‘in’ the. 
colony, or outside, attached.” I 
saw him purse his mouth and 
shake his head. The wild-horses of 
the incalculable were plunging 
about his mind, exasperating him. ` 
Then suddenly he stopped tiddering 
with his fingers, hit the table and 
tossed across at me, ‘“Tammas! do. 
you know what Pil do? I'll give 
her the best leper hospital in all 


India. Eh? ‘Recompense’? , 
What?” Well, well! . ‘‘Incalcu- 
dable?’’ The man was the father 


of the daughter. He chuckled: a 
man transformed, itching to be at 


it. He let me dut by a private door. | 


“Im very glad you came in, 
Tammas. Come to the house one 
night and bring your night-shirt. 
All alone now: choose the day ; soon 


-you know.” When I had started 


down ‘he called—softly for him, 
“Tammas! do you remember 


Zanzibar?” I looked up. He was. | 
himself 


pantomiming getting 
through a little door, and shouted 
with laughter as he straightened 
himself. Then he made a rude sign 
with his fingers, kissed his hand tog 
me, and disspptsted: 


~~ 


' OUT OF EARTH 


How. slowly have I broken out of earth, 
thrust clay aside. I blink eyes at the sun, 
wonder at faces, stare about strange rooms, 
Columbus among cups and furniture. 


So to explore their hinterlands I move 3 
hands to encpunter, probe beyond sight’s jungle, 
impatient, lest life sneak away too soon, 


sall Summer traitor in an afternoon. 


lider 


a. 
~ RICHARD GOODMAN.. 
I A 





Henry Bais on the Amazons 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


When ‘Henry Bates went to 


the Amazons in 1848—the year 
of ` Revolutions—there were no 
steamers, and that terrifying sea of 
a river was traversed only by 
canoes and cubertas, the minute 
sailing craft of the country. All 
along ‘the thousands of magnificent 
miles of water there were barely a 
dozen minute cities ‘and towns, a 
few score hamlets of Indians and 
mameluco ‘half-castes, and a few 
hundred isolated plantations’ or 
huts lying along sheltered creeks, 
or on little coves beside the main 
river or its almost equally great 
tributaries. Only the banks were 
inhabited. The forests and campos 
of the interior were left to the mon- 
keys, and on the higher waters of 
some tributaries travelling was 
dangerous because of the wan- 
dering hordes of food-gathering 
Indians who had been made hostile 
by the unprincipled deeds of Brazi- 
lian traders. Between the rare habi- 
tations -the tangled and majestic 
orests stretched in lofty monotony, 
ften for hundreds of miles un- 


roken, edged with graceful palms. 


and corded with woody lianas and 
the hanging air roots of brilliant 
epiphytes. Their inhabitants were 
howling monkeys and jaguars, 
bright-winged toucans and barbets, 
beautiful coral snakes and heraldi- 
cally fantastic ant-eaters. In the 
turgid waters the alligators were 
so «numerous that their hides 
clanked together like armour when 
they crowded into the bays at the 
frightening approach of the first 
god-alligator of a steamer. On to 
the widespread sandbanks at low 
water the big river turtles 
scrambled in millions to lay their 
eggs in deep pits dug with their 
flippers. And every reach of the 
river had its own special insect 
pest, to remind men of the impar- 
tiality of nature’s exuberance. 
Ld 
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(Man livedinthesegreat forests asan 
insignificant being, far less numer- 
ous and hardly more important 
than humming birds or the giant 
toads as big as cats. Everything 
dwarfed him. The forest trees 
towered hundreds of feet over his! 
head. The river was so wide that 
sometimes its farther bank was 
invisible on a clear day; at best 
little more than a black line could 
be seen to represent the lofty 
forests on the distant horizon. On 
its waters raged storms as’ fierce 
as those of the sea, and the navi- 


- gator of the great reaches needed 


a skill of his own to avoid disaster 
on those strong and often tumul- 
tous’ waves, The throb of the tides 
from the far Atlantic reached many 
hundreds of miles inland at the dry 
season in the flat lands of the 
river’s lower course. But in the 


- upper parts the level of water rose 


thirty feet at each wet season, 
covering the great sandbanks and 
islands, and flooding into the jungle 
until the forest roads became 
canals up which the people travelled 
for many miles in their canoes or 
even larger boats. The whole was 
a great, domain of wild nature in 
which men had only the scantiest 
bridgeheads from which to build up 
their conquest of this” “enormous 
land. : 

Indeed, in the Amazonian life,. - 
man was at that time no more im- 
portat than many other animal 
forms. There were the great com- 
munities of ants whose ordered 
‘armies marched in marauding 
columns over the land, driving from 


their track every living thing— - 


including man—that had the power 
to-move away from their hostility. 
Some of these ants, of a blind 
species, built covered roads across 
the thickets and campos, made of 
fragments of earth built into real 
arches -which keyed pope with- 


ee i 
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out the use of cement. There were 
the troops of apes which roved the 
country and whose mode of life was 
hardly more primitive than that of 
the ‘miserable food - gathering 
Indians, who were indeed some- 
times forced to imitate the monkeys 
by raiding the plantations of their 
settled. neighbours. There were the 
armies of turtles which inhabited 
the river and the inland pools in 
thetr millions. There were the alli- 
gators, commoner than pike-in an 
English river. There were the fierce 
jaguars which prowled by night up 
to the edges of the towns and vil- 
lages and even into the outskirts 
of Para itself. And,’ lastly, there 
was the terrifying anaconda or 
sucuraya, the great water serpent 
which grew to a length of more 
than forty feet. This great serpent 
had inspired the natives of the river 
banks with so much awe and terror 
that they had woven around it the 


legend of a fabulously large ser-` 


pent, “many score fathoms in 
length, which appears successively 
in different parts of the river’? and 
which they called ‘Maid’ agoa—the 
mother, or spirit, of the water.’ 

In such surroundings men had 
little sense of their own grandeur 
and were content to live simply and 
without great achievements. The 
native Indians were inspired with 
little curiosity concerning the world 
in general or the processes of 
nature, and Bates remarks, uneasily 
that they ‘had apparently little idea 
` of God and less desire to consider 
the basis of the universe. The 
majority of the population ‘were 
mamelucos, descendants of mixed 


unions of Portuguese whites and. 


Indians and, while they had per- 
haps . more . enterprise than the 


Indian, they shared his lack of con-.- 


cern with -the world beyond the 
great. river. and showed none of the 
questing , enthusiasm which -had 
hroueht their Portuguese ancestors 
to this land or sent them voyaging 
along the coasts: of Africa with 
Prince Henry or round the Cape 
¥16 


‘priests, 


with Vasco de Gama. Even the 
élite of the few towns, officials and 
priests, had little knowledge of 
what went on beyond. their own’ 
neighbourhood, and- there was 
nothing extraordinary in the small 
town dignitary who thought the 
world lay all along a greater 
Amazons and asked solemnly on 
which bank of the river Paris lay. 

More’ unusual was the young 
Mameluco clerk in a remote village 
of the Tocantins, who showed 
Bates a whole well-thumbed library 
of Latin classics, Virgil, Terence, 
Cicero, Livy, in his ‘‘mud-plastered 
and palm-thatched kut.” A man of 
learning was indeed rare, and the - 
‘with two exceptions so 
neteworthy that Bates mentions 
them by name, were distinguished 
for loose living rather than for 
deep reading. 

Yet, for all their lack of know- 
ledge and ‘ambition, or perhaps 
because of it, the majority of the 
people of the Amazons seem io 
have lived in those days relatively 
carefree and happy lives. Some of 
the Indians, it is true, were forced 
to work for hard official task-. 
masters, but these must have been: 
very few; most of the people had; 
their own holdings and lived inde- : 
pendent peasant lives. In terms of 
cash they were undoubtedly poor. \ 
But. the satisfactions of most of į 
life’s needs lay near, at hand. The 
fertile forest soil, even where, as 
in most instances, it was ill tended 
by the lazy proprietors, grew a 
sufficiency of vegetables and fruits 
and, in particular, such staple foods 
as bananas and mandioca, a poison- 
ous.root, from which was prepared,. 
when the noxious juice had been 
squeezed out, farinha, the regional 
equivalent. of flour.. The forests 
contained an abundance of nutri- 
tious wild fruits and, while. there 
was little live stock, and. therefore 
no great supply of butcher’s meat, 
the rivers swarmed ‘with fish and 
turtles. and the taste of the people 
for meat was sufficiently catholic 





for them to eat even. monkeys and 
alligators. All of these meats Bates 
tried and most of them he found 
palatable. He even went farther 
than the inhabitants and experi- 
mented with such out-of-the-ordi- 
nary foods as ant-eater which, in 
spite of prejudice, he found good. 
Used to the heavy flesh-eating of 
‘Victorian England, he found the. 
diet of fish, fruit and vegetables 
somewhat inadequate and conse- 
quently had a persistent desire for 
meat which he could never fully 
satisfy. But it must be remembered 
that Bates led a life too energetic 
for the climate in which he chose to 
work, and the break-up of his 
health doubtless came from over- 
exertion in tropical heat rather than 
from deficiency of food. For the 


people of the Amazons, who never | 


exerted themselves more than they 
desired, the diet was probably 
adequate. l 

Of the other needs of their simple 
life, the greater part were satisfied 
by products of the rivers and 
forests around them. The bark of 
various trees, for instance, could be 
converted into rope, mats, and the 
hammocks which served as beds 
and couches; it could serve as: an 
excellent substitute for . cigarette 
paper and at a pinch could be made 
into garments. The oil from turtles’ 
eggs was fuel for lamps. Houses 
were built of the wood and mud of 
the ground on which they stood. 
Boats were cut from forest trees,’ 
or; by the poor food-gathering 
Indians, .made of bark tied roughly 
together-with lianas. Each peasant, 
besides being a farmer, was usually 
fisherman and hunter, - carpenter 
and boatbuilder. - 

A few- crbps, such as cacao, were 
‘grown for sale or, more often, 
‘barter. For the same purpose the 
poorer half-castes and the Indians 
‘gathered salsaparilla, rubber, Brazil 
nuts and turtle oil. These were ex- 
. changed with wandering traders-for 
such goods as could not be grown 
-or made at home—cheap fintlock 
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guns artd their ammunition, tobacco, . 
cloth, metal implements. and, per- 
haps most desired of all, cashaga, 
the rum of the country, Money 
rarely entered into these transac- 
tions. 


-Bates describes many households 
and plantations. which -he visited 
during his travels. Here are two or 
three examples which give an idea 


‘of the leisured simplicity in which 


these people lived as a result of 
what Bates, with some mild indig- 
nation, calls “the incorrigible 
nonchalance and laziness of the 
people.’’ This is the picture of a 
cacao plantation near Obydos. 


We landed at one of the cacao plan- 
tations. The house was substantially 
built; the walls formed of strong up- 
right posts, lathed across, plastered with , 
mud and whitewashed, and the roof 
tiled. The family were mamelucos, and 
seemed to be an average sample of the 
poorer class of cacao growers. All were 
loosely dressed, and-bare-footed. A broad 
verandah extended along one side of the 
house, the. floor of which was simply the 
well-trodden earth, and here hammocks 
were slung between the bare upright sup- 
ports, a large rush mat being spread on 
the ground, upon which the stout matron- 
like mistress, with a tame parrot perched 
on her shoulder, sat sewing with two 
pretty little mulatto girls. The master, 
coolly clad in shirt and drawers, the 
former loose about the neck, lay in his 
hammock smoking a long’ gaudily- 
painted wooden pipe’ The household 
utensils, earthenware jars, water-pots 
and saucepans, lay at one end, near 
which was a wood fire, with the ever- 
ready coffee-pot simmering on the top of 
‘a clay tripod. .A large shed stood a 
short distance off, embowered in a ` 
grove of banana, papaw, and mango 
trees; and under ‘it were the ovens, 
troughs, sieves, and all other apparatus 
for the preparation of mandioca. The 
cleared space around the house was only 
a few yards in extent; beyond it lay the 
- cacao plantations, which stretched on 
each side parallel to the banks of the 
river. There was a path through the 
forest which led to the mandioca fields, ` 
and several miles beyond to other houses 
on the banks of an interior channel. We 
were kindly received,:as is always. the 
case when a stranger visits these out-of- 
the-way habitations; the people being 
invariably civil and hospitable. We had 

-a long chat; took coffee, and on depart- 
-ing one of the daughters Sent a basket 
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full of oranges for our use down to the 
canoe. : 

. This shows what a normal plan- 
tation anywhere on the Amazons 
would be like. Some were poorer, 
some more prosperous and effi- 


ciently worked, but there was an 


essential similarity in the living 
circumstances of the people of the 


river, whether they were mameluco, 
white, negro,. or civilised Indian. - 


This can’ be seen if we quote 
another description of the homie of 
a pure-blooded Passé Indian, many 
hundred miles further up the river, 
in the neighbourhood of Ega. 

J was rather surprised to find the 
grounds around this establishment in 
neater order than in any sitio, even of 
civilised people, I had yet seen on the 
Upper Amazons: the stock of utensils 
and household goods. of all sorts was 


larger, and the evidences of regular in-. 


dustry and plenty more numerous than 
one usually perceives. in the farms of 
civilised Indians and whites. The build- 
ings were of the same construction as 
those of the humbler settlers in all other 
\parts of the country. The family lived 
inya large, oblong, open shed built under 
the shade of thé trees. Two smaller 
buildings, detached from the shed and 
having mud-walls with low doorways, 
contained apparently the sleeping apart- 
ments of different-membgrs of the large 
household. A small mill for grinding 
sugar-cane, having two cylinders of hard 
notched wood; wooden troughs, and 
kettles for boiling the guardpa (cane 
juice) to make treacle, stood under a 
. separate shed, and near it was a large 
gnclosed mud-house for poultry. -There 
was another hut and shed a short dis- 
tance off, inhabited by a family depen- 
dent on Pedro, And a narrow pathway 
through the luxuriant woods led to more 
dwellings of the same kind. There was 
an abundance of fruit trees around the 
place, including the never-failing banana 
with its long, broad, soft green leaf- 
blades, and groups of full-grown 
` Pupinhas, or peach-paims. There was 
also a large number of cotton and coffee 
trees. Amongst the utensils I noticed 
-baskets of different shapes, made of 
flattened maranta stalks, and dyed vari- 
ous colours. The making of these is an 
original art of -the Passés, but I believe 
it is also practised by other tribes, for I 
saw several in the houses of semi-civil- 
ised Indians on the Tapajos. 


When Bates arrived at this sitio 
he found-an old woman ‘‘distilling 
178 : i 


spirits from carà, an eatable root 


similar to the potato, by means of | 


a clay still which had been manu- 
factured by herself,” and a yo 

woman ‘‘scalding and picking fowls 
for the dinner, near the fire on the 


‘ground at the other end of the 


dwelling.” Later he was taken 


through the woods along a path, 


which terminated at a plantation of 
mandioca. ‘‘There were probably 
ten acres of cleared land, and part 
of the. ground was planted’ with 
Indian corn, water-melons and 


of such people must have been 


ssugar-cane.”’ The standard of living ` 


appreciably’ higher than that of. 


the contemporary English factory 
worker or agricultural labourer. | 

In contrast with such pictures of 
‘comparative prosperity, one must 
remember that Bates did encounter 
settlements of poor hinting Indians 


“who lived miserably in filthy hovels 


and on scanty food. But such condi- 
tions were endured by a dwindling 
minority even among the Indians, 
who showed signs of having degen- 


erated from a higher stage of bar- ' 


barism by their use of that ingenious 
and highly specialised weapon, ` the 
blow-gun. 

The inhabitants 
ments and sitios along the river 
were by no means always tied to 
their field work. Frequently they 
went on group fishing or hunting 
expeditions, when they would spend 


land pools within the forest, which 
swarmed. with fish and turtles. The 
people of the towns were equally 
fond -of making such expeditions 
and leaving their normal habits to 
camp out for a time in the country. 
For instance, every year it was the 
custom for the whole population of 
Ega to travel many miles down the 


.Yiver to certain sandbanks at the 


season when the turtles laid their 
eggs, when a great communal dig- 
ging took place during: which the 


‘people enjoyed a pleasantly Bohe- 


mian outdoor life away from their 


of the  settle-. 


{| 


. several days or weeks away from 
chome along the river or at the in- 


-normal (though very light) cares 
-and responsibilities. Farther down 
-the river Bates came upon similar 


camps of peoples who had left their 
towns just for a change of air and 
habits. He describes one which he 
encountered near Patos, on -the 
Tacantins, 150 miles from Para. 


We found here several families en- 
camped in a delightful spot. The shore 
sloped gradually down to the water, and 
was shaded by a few wide-spreading 
trees. There was no underwood. A 
“great number of hammocks were seen 
slung between the tree-trunks, and the 
litter of a numerous household lay scat- 
tered about. Women, old and young, 
some of the latter very good-looking, 
and a large number of children, besides 
pet animals, enlivened the encampment. 
They were all half-breeds, simple, well- 
disposed people, and explained to us that 
they were inhabitants of Cameta, who 
had coins thus far, eighty miles, to spend 
the summer months. The only motive 
they could give for their coming was that 
‘it was so hot in the town in the verao 
summer), -and they were all so fond of 

esh fish.” Thus these simple folks 
think nothing of leaving home and busi- 
ness to come on a three-months’ picnic. 
It is the annual custom of this class of 
people throughout the province to spend 
a few months of the fine season in the 
wilder parts of the country. They carry 

- -with them all the farinha they can scrape 
together, this being the only article of 
food necessary to provide. The men 
hunt and fish for the day’s wants, and 
sometimes collect a little indiarubber, 
salsaparilla, or copaiba oil, to sell to 
traders on their. return ; the women assist 
in paddling the canoes, do the cooking, 
and sometimes fish with rod and line. 
The weather is enjoyable the whole time, 
and so days and weeks pass happily 
away. ’ 


These fishing, bunting, and holi- 
day expeditions were usually under- 
taken by groups of people, and 
communal practices seem ,to have 
been regular wherever sufficiently 
large groups of people were 


gathered. Bates describes. one in- 


teresting form of mutual aid prac- 
tices on the Tapajos, a large 


. tributary of the Amazons. 


All the heavy work, such as felling 
and burning the. timber, planting an 


weeding, is done in the plantation of _ 


each family by a congregation of neigh- 
bours, which they call a ‘“‘pucherum’’— 


~ pro 
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a similar custom to the “bee” in the 


. backwood settlements af North America. 


_ Except in one-.or two towns 
where stilted Portuguese habits 
survived, the intercourse of the 
people was free and open. Bates 
was impressed at the beginning of 
his travels by this frankness of 
habits. : 

The easy, lounging life of the people 
amused us very much. I afterwards had 
plenty of time to become used to tropical 

village life. There is a free, familiar,’ 
ono publico style of living in these 
small places, which requires some time 
for a European to fall into. No sooner 
were we established in our rooms, than 

a number of lazy young fellows came 

to look on and make remarks, and we 

had to answer all sorts of questions. 

The houses have their doors and win- 

dows open to the street, and people walk 

. in and out‘as they please; there is 

always, however, a more secluded apart- 

ment, where the female members of the 

‘family reside. In their familiarity there 

is nothing intentionally offensive, and it 

is practised simply in the desire to be 
sociable, 

The lazy freedom ‘of life, the 
readiness to co-operate in-work and 
pleasure, the open frankness of in- 
tercourse, were made possible and ` 
indeed probably arose from an. 
almost complete lack of organised 
authority, both of institution and 
idea, and a great freedom from 
economic’ exploitation. The provin- 
cial government, away in Para, 
extended an authority which was 
tenuous in the extreme and which 
interfered hardly at all in the lives 
of the people. The army stayed in 
the cd&pital and there was no 
regular police force. Conscription 
and direct taxation did not ‘exist. 
Landlords and rent were almost 
unknown, except in. the larger 
towns, for the river banks and the 
forest were free for all, without 
even. the formality’ of an official , 
claim as in most newly-opened 
countries. ‘What a man grew or 
caught was his own——he had to pay 
no tolls to any parasitic individual 


‘or organisation.’ No organised state 


existed, nationalist feeling was 


yet unborn. 
-TYO 
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Combined with this freedom from 
material oppression was also free- 
- dom from the domination of ideas. 
The.church had. comparatively little 
` influence, except in Para, and Bates 
does not appear to have encoun- 
‘tered any pronounced prejudices 
- against vhis ratiqnalistic Protestant- 
ism. There was no apparent dis- 
crimination of race or colour— 
whites, negroes, mamelucos, . and 
civilised Indians mingling -on a 
basis of complete equality. Nor. was 
there any xenophobic hatred of 
foreigners—Bates was accepted by 
all people in whatever part of the 
Amazons he travelled, and the ex- 
perience of other’ Europeans seems 
to'have been similar. 

Respectability—in the nineteenth 


century English sense—was not.’ 


greatly valued, except by a very 
. few pure white families in two or 
three of the larger towns. People 
of all the races got drunk periodi- 
cally, and the few serious differ- 
encés which Bates experienced 
with the inhabitants seem to have 
arisen only when he rather primly 


refused to jain their drinking bouts. 


Habitual drunkenness, on the other 
hand, was rare. 

In sexual matters there was a’ 
great deal of freedom. In Para 
Bates found much furtive promis- 
cuity. On the higher reaches, how- 
ever, there was a more open and 
' healthy freedom, particularly before 
. marriage. 

Most of the half-caste women on the 

Upper Amazons lead a little career of 
“Igoseness before they marry and settle 
down for life; and it is rather remark-, 
able that the men do not seem to object 
much to their brides having had a child 
or two by various fathers before mar- 
riage. The women do not lose reputa- 


tion unless they become utterly depraved, ' 
` but in that ease they are condemned -- 


pretty strongly by public opinion. .De- 


pravity is, however, rare, for all require , 
more or less to be wooed before they are 


won, _ 

One is reminded vividly of the 
attitude of primitive peoples in’ the 
South Seas and in Africa to sexual 
intercourse among young people. 
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of violent incidents. 


In this free life there seems to 
vhave -been little or no dissension 
- among the people as individuals. | 
- Indeed, there was little cause for it, 
as any man could have free access 
to the.means of life, and need not 
be dependent upon ‘another for 
gaining food and shelter. Therefore 
the crimes artificially induced by a 
property society were infrequent, 
and the uninhibited nature of the 
river life in general led to a rarity 


Among these people Bates moved 
as a curiously incongruous figure, 
_a Victorian and a: near-rationalist, 
bespectacled and passionately con- 
cerned with furthering the progress’ 
of science. His achievement as a 
naturalist was considerable-—he dis- 
covered 8,000 new species of animal | 
life, made the first intensive study: 
of mimicry among insects, and col- 
lected data which contributed to’ the 
development of evolutionary theory. 
But it is not the naturalist who 
appeals to us as we read his sole 
literary work, A Naturalist on the 
River Amazons. It is the observant 
and appreciative traveller, who, had 
the necessary humility to move | 
freely among simple people and live 
among them a life like their own. 
For a Victorian Englishman, Bates 
had a remarkable faculty of accep: F 
tance. Only occasionally is he th 
moralist. Drunkenness and sextat 
freédom he reports almost without 
comment. Concerning laziness. he is 
srather more censorious, but in that 
-he had at least the.excuse of being 
an energetic man himself. But he is 
angry only on the rare occasions 
when he encounters instances of the 
Jill treatment of poor Indians by 
their civilised neighbours. es 
- He appears to have taken part 
freely-in the life of the people. He 
hunted ‘and fished with them, joined 
in their social life and drank with 
them in, moderation. Of his sexual 
life, unfortunately, we . gather 
nothing; except for-a few diffident 
references to the attractiveness of 





certain of the women he encdun- 


tered. ‘On the whole he enjoyed the 
free and easy life of the river and 
its’ people. That he stayed there 
eleven years shows how the land 
held him. 


Yet he underwent many hard- 
ships and the delights of his resi- 
„dence must be balanced’ against 
these, as he himself describes them. 


I suffered most inconvenience from 
the difficulty of getting news from the 
civilised’ world down river, from the 
irregularity: of receipt letters, parcels 
of books and periodicals, and towards 
the latter part of my residence -from ill- 
health arising from bad and insufficient 
food. The want of intellectual society, 
and of the varied excitement of European 
life, was also felt most acutely, and this, 
instead of becoming deadened by time, 


increased until it became almost insup-' 


portable. I was obliged, at last, to come 
to the conclusion that the contemplation 


è 
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of Nature alone. is not sufficient fo fili 
‘the human heart and mind. 

Af last, in 1859, when his health 
had broken completely, Bates--re- 
turned to England. Already, the old 
free order of life was beginning to 
break up, The steamers had started 
to run up the river; taking with 
them their loads of government 
officials and traders, and already 
some’ of the people had begun to 
taste-the evils of money and power. 
To-day, no doubt, the rot has pene- 
trated deeply, and the values of 
money and power are as important 
among the Amazonians as they are 
among the English. Nevertheless, 


‘it is valuable to have been left a 


record of how well men can live in 
freedom from all the abstractions 
that beset our modern life. 


ENDURANCE on ms 


We who are strong and lightfooted ` 
With our entrails feed 
The dependent generations, 
AR _ QOur source, and our seed, 
; Till power of supple endurance 
y Is now our sole need. 


The winged insectine shadows 
Of our stone: fives fly 

In impersonal’ blame, 

In .arrowy squadrons of bombers 


On Europe’s: sky | 


. Writing a human name: 


+, The while 


Our herded children love-us, and smile. ' 


Uncomprehendingly, 


PHOEBE ASHBURNER. 
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Nervous Breakdown as Condition of Rebirth, 


THE SPIRITUAL ASPECT OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


‘J. R. WHITE 


(Lhe first part of this: essay 
appeared in January) 

Saints have, so to speak, jumped 
the pitch into the divine nervous 
system without suspecting that 
the human nervous system could 
potentially evolve into attunement. 
Saints and Apostles and, with less 
excuse because more information, 
their modern plagiarists speak fre 


` quently of the mind of God, ‘the- 


‘mind of Christ, only to deny in the 

next breath its ’ comprehensibility to 
the mind of man. They are per- 
fectly right of the normal human 
intellect, but they seem to forget 
that man is thus suspended.in mid- 
air with the value of his mind dis- 
counted and with no alternative 
guide’, John Smith is not prepared 
for intercourse with his Maker only 
on terms of ‘‘strike me stiff,” like 
St. Teresa. Can you blame him? I 
can’t. 

J have said there is a divine and 
cosmic nervous system to ‘which 
man can become attuned by trust- 
ing his own pectoral and cardiac 
nervous centres as the receivers of 
its faint and at first incomprehen- 
sible commands. It is impossible in 
this article to demonstrate this by 
such objective proof as I could give, 
but I have written a book about it, 
the sequel to my previous book, 
Misfit, which is the story of my 
apprenticeship in the subject. The 
new book may or may not appear 
next summer. - f 

Meanwhile if space forbids me to 
describe what this alignment of the 
human and divine nervous systems 
is, I can give a much needed warn- 
ing as to what it is not. It is not, 
emphatically not, the more accurate 
measurement of nerve-reaction and 
nerve-connections with the existing 
human brain which surely, to all but 
scientific lunatics, thas proved its 
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fitness to collapse the Cosmos 
rather than comprehend it. 

The transfer of the conductivity 
of the nerves from the soul to the 
spirit can no more be the subject of 
scientific observation than the King- 
dom of Heaven can come by obser- 
vation. It is here that psychology 
stands at the parting of the ways | 
between religion and science. The 
‘supreme merit of psychology is that 
so far it has tended to give due} 
importance to directive fantasy and’ 
to the sex-instinct as the begetter 
of such fantasy. But Professor J. 
B. S. Haldane doesn’t like the fan- 
tasy. He wants neurology to become 
a science by more prolonged. and 
concentrated observation. To him 
the nerves should be the link not 
between spirit and matter, but be- 
tween their observed response to, 
scientifically selected stimuli and 
more accurate neurological charts. 
Let’ Professor Haldane speak for 
himself: 


Physical methods are also being aibtied 
in the study of the nervous system. Wie | 
have by now gone most of the way ib | 
the localization of function there, fo 
although a given area of the brain 
always concerned in moving the hand, 
yet a given point in it may cause df 
ferent movements at diferent times. 
Just as any one telephonist in an ex- 
change can only ring up certain sub- 
scribers, but yet has a fairly wide choice. | 

.So we Have yet got to work out the. 
detail of the processes of excitation and 
inhibition, as calling g up and ringing off 
are technically cglled, This involves, very 
accurate R A of the electrical . 
changes in nerve fibres under different 
circumstances. Here'we are still in the 
graph and table stage, but probably only 
about ten years off a fairly comprehen- 
sive theory of how the different parts of i 
the nervous system act on one another. ` 


Professor Haldane goes on: 


A great deal that passes as psychology | 
ig really rather bad physiology dressed | 
in long words and the alleged physiology 
in psychological text books is their worst 
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part. We shall alter that. Until how- } For this purpose their unchartable 


` evér we have.got a sounder neurology, 
scientific psychology, except of a frag- 
- mentary character, is no more possible 
than was physiology until chemistry and 
physics had reached a certain point. 

And until psychology is a.science, scien- 

tific method cannot be applied in politics. 

‘So now we know. John Smith’s 
accuracy might well excuse his pro- 
fanity if he murmurs “Well I’m 
damned.’’ So the goal of scientific 
psychology is to apply scientific 
niethod to politics. Private John 
Smith and still more Private Hans 
Schmidt is familiar with that appli- 
cation. It is incarnate in the block-. 
buster and the P-Plane and its pro- 
gressive incarnation means the pro- 
gressive decarnation of John and’ 
“Hans. From the field of battle it 
follows John home to the field of 
ppeace and presents him with a 
notice to attend his Labour 
Exchange at a fixed day and hour 
or’ in default to expect a fine of 
4100 and three months’ imprison- 
ment or summary conviction and 
more severe penalties on indictment. 

' When Professor Haldane has 
finished marking out*‘‘the detail 
of the processes of excitation and 
inhibition’? John and Hans may 

eive their instructions direct 
rom the -State Psychological 
boratory and the inconvenience 

f a ‘given point in the brain caus- 
fing different movements at different 
times’? be overcome. The, incon- 
venient habit of the spirit of blowing 
where it disteth may be finally cor- 
rected by perfected mass-control of 
a depersonalized and subhuman 
brain. That was exactly the aim of 
the Nazis, brilliantly described by 
Koestler in his book Arrival and 
Departure. It is not my aim and I 
am presumptuous enough to add it 
is not God’s. 

My aim is to provide an escape 
for John and Hans before it is too 
late from the formidable forces 
tending towards mass-control of his 
brain, and to place the processes of 
excitation and inhibition under 
God’s control in that willing obedi- 
ence, which, is the only freedom. 


‘fantasies are immeasurably more 


important than Professor Haldane’s 
facts. For their fantasies, if they 
are accepted’ as directive fantasies 
and faithfully followed, are the 
pointers to a higher order of fact. 
In one sentence only have I 
bracketed directive fantasy and the 
sex-instinct. It is the sex-instinct 
which reproduces and multiplies life. 
It is the divorce of the creative love 
of man, centred in the sex-instinct, 
from the creative love of God, which 
produces and multiplies death, But 
Eros must be linked with Agape, 
the love of man with the love of 
God. The link between the two are 
the directive fantasies, emanating 
from Eros, but capable of sifting 
and refining into higher fact. The 
normal brain denies ultimate reality 
to those fantasies, and John Smith, 
like the Saints, must for a time 
negate his normal brain if he is ‘to 
prove their reality. All the forces of 


-Hell and ‘‘Science’’ will try to con- 


trol his normal brain before he gets 
the chance. 

But there is a higher science 
awaiting experiment. J have made 
that experiment and can vouch for 
its results. Deep can call to deep— 
the deep love of God to the deep 
brain-inhibited love of man. But 
with the brain temporarily cut out, 
there must be a receiver for the call. 
It is the sympathetic. nervous 
system located in the breast and 
around the heart. I have suggested, 
nay I have asserted, that there is a 


„divine and cosmic nervous system 


to which the conductivity of the 
human nerves can be transferred by 
the temporary cut-out of the 
“soulish’’ brain. 

Such a statement can only be 
redeemed from absygrdity by objec- 


tivity. I cannot convey the inner -` 


secret of the link between the human - 
and divine nervous systems. That 
must\be found by each man for him- 
self and I suspect by each woman 
through the right man. Certainly 
the sine qua non of the conscious 
link is harmonized bi-sexuality. 
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Nor do 
others--are discovering the link, I 
should, in virtue of the advance 
knowledge I am compelled in 
honesty to claim, be appointed a 
sort of theocratic dictator. I am 
not fool enough to expect anyone 
to agree to that. Nor am I altruist 
enough to want the job. I am egoist 
enough to prefer wills that spon- 
taneously converge with mine 
‘rather than wait for instructions. 
‘And so according to M. Berdyaev is 
“God. M. Berdyaev believes—and I 
venture to ratify him— that God is 
‘only to be found, in fact only mani- 
fests in this ‘‘exteriorized’’ world at 
all in the free reciprocity of. free 


creasingly regimented and enslaved 
_ so there can’t be any free reciprocity 
which only exists between free and 
aote persons., Meanwhile all that 
the sub-persons see is the world 
‘‘exteriorized’’ by a part, and the 
least free part, of themselves. So 
I am obliged to contrast what I see 
as, by hypothesis, a whole person 
with what the sub-persons see in 
the exteriorized world which is seen 
by us both. I must make the con- 
‘trast objective or it will be absurd. 
I. must show in an objective way 
how in default of the ecstasy of life, 
which implies the. discovery of the 
link between human:and divine sub- 
stance, mankind slips inevitably into 
the ecstasy of total death. 
Now M. Berdyaev in his great 
‘book Slavery and Freedom has 
some interesting things to-say about 
the different kinds of ecstasy. 
Man can experience various forms of 
liberating ecstasy.. There can be the 
ecstasy of conflict; erotic ecstasy; there 
- can be the ecstasy of wrath in which 
aman feels himself capable of destroying 
the world. re is the ecstasy of sacri- 
ficial service taken upon oneself—the 
ecstasy of the Cross. This is the Chris- 
tian ecstasy. Ecstasy is always an issuing 
-from a state in which man is shackled 
and enslaved, an emergence’ into a 
moment of freedom. But ecstasy can 
bestow a fictitious liberation and once 


-more lead toa still greater enslavement 


nbd 


I suggest that while ` 


There are many—and I am one'of 
them—who feel that the ecstasy ‘of 
the last five years will lead to just 
such a greater enslavement. M. 
Berdyaev ‘continues ‘‘There are 
ecstasies which ‘remove ‘the boun- 
daries of persdnality and plunge 
personality into the formless cosmic 
element.” Ge nen 

‘The cosmic nervous system 
then, if we are to enter it with 
safety, must not be formless, but 
have form and shape like the human 
nervous system. The free conscious-' 
ness of man must retain its freedom 
and not be swamped either in Eros, 
in society, in the cosmos or even 


; „in God. Yet it must be liberated 
persons. But there aren’t any free © 


persons. All sub-persons become in- . 


from the confinement of ‘his narrow, 
isolated self-to enjoy in full control 
all the ecstasy of which it is cap- 
able. I might say all the ecstasies? 
for M. Berdyaev. has ‘mentioned 
several. Perhaps, as I am writing 
for John Smith, I may be permitted 
to say if we want an ecstasy: with- 
out a hang-over, we must not mix 
ecstasies. We must blend them.. 
‘The, present predominance. of the 
ecstasies of conflict and wrath may 
be due to blend in the wrong pro- 
portions with the ecstasy of ‘Eros 
and the ecstasy of the Cross, òr 
even the elimination of Eros as ‘a 
reputable ecstasy at all. -Yet the 
ecstasy of Eros is the lowest com 

mon factor. In peace or war Joh 

Smith*%is familiar with it. He has no 
been encouraged to believe that this 
lowest common factor of Eros con- 
tains within itself the potential seed: 
of the higher .or less familiar 
ecstasies of the Cosmos and the 
Cross, till all are blended in what I 
-will call the communal reciprocity of 
human beings with each other in 
God, and M. Berdyaev calls ‘‘Per-| 
sonalist Society,” in which the spirit 
has ‘supremacy over politics and 
economics. And it is just here in the 
‘question of the blend of the familiar 
ecstasy of Eros with the. less 





. familiar or unknown, ecstasies. that 


-I think I can help John Smith. 
For the coming of Eros to me, 


| 


| 


which began the transfer of the 
conductivity of my nerves from the 
soul to the spirit, took place at what 
I believe to be a nerve centre of the 
earth, namely Gibraltar. I was there 
on the staff of my father, the late 
Field Marshal of Ladysmith fame, 
from 1902 to! 1905. During that 
period we had as guests in the house 
King Edward VII of England and 
the Emperor William II of Ger- 
many. As invitation A.D.C. I pre- 
pared the plan of the table for the 
big dinners my father gave in their 
honour and I heard them speaking 
with complete frankness to. him. 
That was about the time of the 
Agadir incident:and the Algeciras 
Conference. I saw the seeds of the 
first world, war so clearly in those 
years that three. years later, in 
1908, I threw up my commission 
and left the Army. 

But my own foresight of one 
world war or two is not my point. 
My point is how I got it. I did not 
get it merely by’ a close-up view of 
royal personages as the business 
agents of competing Empires. This 


would have had no practical effect. 


on my life by itself had it not syn- 
chronized with a Jove affair during 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. 

ros illuminated observation and in 

ne ecstatic moment I saw the 

hole direetion of mankind, till it 
\develops a new organ of conscious- 
riess, as an' 
gallop. Of course the vision faded, 
and it has taken forty years to focus 
into what I have tried to say in this 
article. Summarized it is this. The 
domination of the heart 
intellect with all its appalling con- 
sequences is inevitable and irrever- 
sible till the heart itself is developed 
as a reasoning organ in touch with 
a Higher Mind. Man as.a species 
can evolve no further till he develops 
the organ adapted to the new con- 
ditions of survival. On the contrary, 
he must degenerate. The Scientists 
are so busy examining the factors | 
of survival of other species that they 
have uttérly overlooked: the lesson 


inevitable Gadarene- 


by the 
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for their own, and ignored the 
` change in the direction of evolution, 


implicit in the unique nature of man.. 


- If it is implied in my ‘words that 
I regard. myself as 4 unique pioneer 
in discovering and developing the 
\ new organ, to.some extent that is 
true. I can’t help it. I certainly 
believe this.. That. I; a potential 
cosmid’ medium, sensitive, or what- 
ever you like to call it, was placed 
at a cosmic nerve-centre, Gibraltar, 
there to pick up the first faint wave- 
lengths of ʻa vaster system to tuné 
into which one needs a new and 
more delicate receiver. If you say 
“Why Gibraltar? Is that the only 
cosmic ‘nerve centre?” I reply that 
I. never said it ‘was, but as 
the straits are the entry to the 
Mediterranean womb of civilisation, 
it is reasonable enough to suppose 
that, if the earth is alive and has 
nerve centres like us, it is an im- 
portant, perhaps the most important 
one. 
started there. What, didn’t the first 


world war start over the murder of’ 


,an Archduke at Serajevo, followed 
“by the German invasion of Belgium, 


-and the second start by the rape of- 


Czechoslovakia, followed by the 
German invasion of Poland? Well, 
if you like to blot out whole areas 
of significant history and take only 
horizontal sections at a time, I can’t 
stop you, and the Devil certainly 


won’t. But the fact remains that I’ 


saw and heard the first world war 
start round my father’s table at 
Gibraltar; and guided not by reason 
‘but by. Eros driving me in the teeth 
of what I then regarded. as reason, 
jumped clean, out of my war-preg- 
nant environment six years before 
world war first broke out. 

` And the start of the second world 
war at ‚Gibraltar doesn’t demand 


` such a long vertical reach-back into > 


history .as the first, From’ the 


Agadir incident and the Algeciras ! 


Conference to the outbreak of the 
first world’ war was about ten years. 
From the landing of France’s Moors 
at Algeciras ¿ and their march to San 
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Anyhow both world wars- 
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Roque just behind Gibraltar to the 
outbreak of the second world war 


was only a little more than three’ 


years, two bf them invaluable years 
for Hitler and, Mussolini’s bomb 
practice on the Spanish people. On 
the vertical view of history the 
region of Gibraltar was the womb 
of both world wars. Why has no- 
body noticed this? Becausé they 
thhaven’t developed the organ to 
notice it. The ecstasy of Eros to 
them is a private affair. It is not 
a cosmic affair, the prelude to a 
divine affair, linking the human 
nervous system, through the nerve 
centres of the living Earth, to the 
nervous system of God. 

Perhaps there is an additional 
reason why the English haven’t 
noticed it. For this vertical view of 
history has its disadvantages. Eng- 
land comes out much better on ą 
horizontal cross-section limited to 
one war at a time. In this present 
war she can put up a good case for 
having saved the world. On the 
vertical view there is a good case 
for her having damned it first. If 
this be true her indomitable politics 
of world-redeniption should be tem- 

ered with what Mr. Middleton 

urry calls the politics of repent- 
ance. That for the English would 
indeed entail a new organ. Yet facts 
are facts. England’s balance, of 
power- politics ringed in Germany 
and smashed her. It was the soil of 
a smashed and humiliated Germany, 
sown with the dragon’s teeth of 
reparations and, more still, an ex- 
torted confession of sole war guilt, 
that begot the monster Hitler. 

But these facts are ‘‘exteriorized 
facts.” As the claimant to discovery 
of a new interior organ, it behoves 
me to analyse, if I can, their 
spiritual root, their’interior qualita- 
tive cause in the spiritual world, 
which is the primary seed of good 
or evil ‘‘exteriorization.’’ 

There often recur to my memo: 
words I heard Kaiser Wilhelm II 
utter to my father. .‘“‘There are two 
sets of people in the world I fear,” 
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‘ the Japanese. 


“the Roman Catholics and 
It is the duty of | 
all Christian nations to combine 
against the threat of the Japanese.” 

England didn’t think so. She com- 
bined with the Japanese against the 
Kaiser and the Germans. Sir John 
Simon, her -representative at 
Geneva, did yeoman service in back- 
ing Japan’s aggression in Man- 
churia, and the Christian nations, 
especially England and America, 
supplied Japan with some 80 per 
cent. or more of her oil and aviation’ 
spyit for the rape of China. Now 
they've got Japan to settle after 
they’ve finished with Hitler. On'the: 
vertical view the Kaiser’s -advice’ 
was pretty sound—that is, about , 
Japan. 

What of his other phobia, the 
Roman Catholics? Think of those 
‘Christian’? Moors marching from 
Algeciras to St. Roque. Who was 
the most ardent backer of the 
“Christian gentleman’? who im- 
ported them to save ‘‘Christianity’’ 
in Spain? Very-.properly, the Vicar. 
of Christ resident at Rome. Was‘ 
the Kaiser so far wrong in oe 
this brand of ‘‘Christianity’”’ 
bracketing it with the Japanese? 
typical Englishman, Mr. Wells, ha 
done the same in his phrase th 
Shinto Pope.”’ 

‘But England’s policya was non- 
intervention with either til they had 
had all the bomb practice they 
wanted on the Spanish and Chinese 
peoples; military non-intervention, 
that is, modified by profitable com- | 
mercial intervention. No new organ 
is needed to-day to convince us of 
the interconnection of commercial 
and military war. But I think a! new 
organ is needed to realise the’ full ` 
inwardness of the Kaiser’s antipathy 
to the Reman Catholics and the, | 
Japanese. If England had shared . | 
that antipathy, she might have 
found the world a bit easier to save 
than it is now. She would hesitate,’ 
I think, to allow ‘Mr. Ohurchill to 
reinstal Franco and the rope as 
co-saviours. 


he said, 
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For the neW organ is concerned, hardly to be blamed for leaving:. 


with the emergence of the spirit of .. 


man supreme over politics and 
economics. It takes the vertical view 
and sees the present in perspective 
with the past and the future. If the. 
spirit of man does not so emerge 
there won’t be a futute, for the 


political and economic clashes will. 


intensify, till with ever-increasing 
intellectual control of matter, and 
the heart submerged and stultified 
by the material brain, humanity 
destroys itself. 

The enemies of the spirit’s emer- 
geyce are therefore the enemies of 
Gog and man. Who are the dead- 
liest foes of the spirit’s evolution? 
Surely, on the spiritual plane, those 
who subordinate the free person, the 
only. pioneer of new truth, and 
especially Eros in the free person, 


to the infallible static collectivity.. 


Surely, on the material plane, the 
spiritually-unevolved peoples, who, 
despite their spiritual backwardness, 
possess an undiminished power for 
absorbing and applying all ‘the 
inventions of destructive ‘ scierice. 
Or, as the poor old Kaiser put it, 
“the Roman Catholics and the 
Japanese.” 1 might add England, 
whose national genius is for ¢om- 
promise and whose national policy 
ts the balance of power. Nor -does 


she confine herself to the balance _ 


f earthly power. She balances the 
powers of Heaven and Hell to main- 
tain her own. . l 


The new organ of which I write- 


must upset the present’ balance of 
power in favour of a new centre of 


gravity in the free person. The, 


question: then arises, has there been 


any manifestation on earth of what . 


M. Berdyaev calls ‘‘Personalist 
Society,” the mutual reciprocity of 
free persons? There has. The 


Anarchists of Spain, and especially, 


Catalonia, went very near to incar- 
nating this idea on the human side. 
If they did not aspire to the mutual 
reciprocity of man in God, it was 
because God had been so much dis- 
credited in their eyes that they are 


Him. out. Can there be another: 
Spanish revolution with God allowed. 
back? Not I fancy if the English 
can help it? In this context I men- 


‘tion a strange fact which looks as 


if Gibraltar remains a cosmic nerve’ 
centre for the future, as much as I` 
have tried to show it has been iù 

the past. From 1902 to 1905 I was. 

taken to Gibraltar to learn my 

lesson. In 1944, Gibraltar, or almost. 

its entire population, comes to mè. 

Seven ‘thousand Gibraltarians are 

domiciled in camps -within a ten- 

mile radius of this and they iay a 

wreath on the grave of their late 

Governor, my father. 

There is an analogy between the 
position ‘of Ulster as politically part 
of England, but geographically part 
of Ireland, and that of Gibraltar, a 
British fortress, but geographically ° 
part of Spain. If a new Spanish 
Revolution teasserts in clearer form 
the principle of the free person and 
thefree reciprocity of persons it may 
upset the English principle of the 
‘balance of power among com- 
rhunities of enslaved and regimented 
persons. Gibraltar is a nerve-centre 
in either system. I never said it was. 


_ the only one. In fact, I have good 


reason to know that Ireland is. 
another. For: as Mr. Middleton 
Murry knows, I played ‘a pivotal 
part, if not in freeing Ireland, in 
helping a part of her in the first 
step to free herself. The trouble with 
the ecstasy of the Saints was its. 
exclusive subjectivity. The trouble 
with my kind of ecstasy ‘is that, 
though some of its objectivity can 
be understood backwards, to! become 
fully objective it must be lived fer- 
wards. Is humanity capable of living 
forwards to the principle of ‘‘per- 
sonalist society,’’ the reciprocity of 
free persons in God? Frankly I 
don’t know. Sometimes I doubt it. 
ButI do know.this. No Empires, not 
even British ones, will help ‘it—no, 


fot even if they are re-christened 


Commonwealths. If John Smith ts 
i : 127. , 
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. to’ reassert his enslaved and regi- 
mented personality in‘a world of 
free persons, no balance of okt 
powers will serve him. He must find 
a new centre of gravity and new 
powers. And I see no reason why 
this ‘loss of stable equilibrium in 
earthly society should not be accom- 
panied by loss of stable equilibrium, 
say as between the earth and the 
moon, which would be bad for both, 
80 let’s hope it won't happen. 

` But it must be admitted man has 


Two Poems 


nearly carried to a reductio ad 
absurdum the theory that he is self- 
centred. If he is God-centyed, as the 
Churches preach with their mouths 
and deny i in their practice, he must 
find his-céntre in God ,and -readjust 
his social arrangements to a new 
centre of gravity. Consciousness, 
both personal and 
undergo a revolution, analogous to 
the revolution in thought when the 
Copernican replaced the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 


URIEL AND ESDRAS 


Uriel came to Esdras in the night 

—Uriel, bright angel of the mind’s annunciation, 
With a dove’s name, and the steel of an eagle, 
With inspiration in the strong stroke of his wings, 
And holding in the hollow. of his hands 

‘The seed of‘ truth that socka a furrowéd mind - 


For its fruitien. 


Esdras had lacerated his red field. j : 
With-murmuring rebellion, tossing the stubborn clods 


And beating them for meaning—but in vain. 

There was no answer there to all his questioning z 
—Only the tilled soil, and the waiting in the dark.. 
Walking alone, seeking stammering speech, he saw 

In children with faces like unopened flowers, 

Secrets beyond the brittle bones and leaping blood; 
Divining in wheat fields dazzled in the wind 


A germ of- celestial soning: 
-Yet was he dumb. 


r 


The impressed stone could not be plucked. from the pebbles, $ 
- And the palimpsest would not give up its dead. 


Then, having let his little knowledge go, : 
And all his pride; his books; his law; his creed,’ 
Saying farewell, not knowing hail might follow, 
Uriel came with wisdom as a gift ` 
From the bright coffers of the friends of God, 


To offer or withdraw. 


One wing tip touched the earth, the other stiil trailed heaven, 
. And Esdras, standing in the. shadow of them both, 
, Saw all things from the nearer and the farther side. . 
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Uriel gave him to drink from a full cup— 

Full as it were with water, but the colour was like fire, 

And the flame, coursing his’ veins, became 

A candle of understanding in his heart. 

The Word was broken before him, that he might eat, 

Knowing that-that which enters the spirit is absorbed, 

Giving strength and substance; a never-failing bread. 


Then Uriel used him as a delicate harp,” 

Sweeping the singing strings of his yielded mind, ` 
And he sang or was still,at his will, _ 

Speaking words secretly charged, : ; 
Seeing light suddenly, as in a cut between tunnels. 


So Esdras, being obedient, perceived ; 
As angels do, the far Apocalypse. i 
Sometimes, : his mind disturbed, murmuring words, 
He waited for the inevitable seal, 

Or, caught by a compulsion strongér than his will, 
He knew himself a prophet, and became i 

_ A vessel at the well; a ready reed 

Taking dictation in an unknown tongue. 


Uriel came to Esdras in the aight, 
Holding in the hollow of this hands 
The seed of truth: the Word within the word. 


THE SINGLE EYE 


“What is more quiet than the single eye?” ° 
—Thomas à Kempis.: - 


Quiet be the single eye . 
Of my devout intent, 

My firm integrity unmoved 
By passion or event. ` 


Quieter than wind-combed grass e 
Turned silver by the sun; 
Quieter than watchful birds, 

Their cancelled singing done. 


Quieter than moon on snow, 
And yet as blinding bright— . 
My centre and circumference 
Be my interior light. | 


The single eye’s simplicity 
That knows no double aim 
Permits my meek abandonment 
To that unchanging flame. 


So, both absorbing and absorbed, 
The inward light burns clear: 
The single eye encompasses 
` The far-off in the near. ; 
l "MURIEL GRAINGER. 
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A Walk in Spring 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


My way lay westwards along 
one of the many cattle-paths which 
the cloven feet had | beaten in the 
_grassy slope, where plants of prim- 
roses, and bluebell bulbs turned - 


purple by the light, were’ broken 


out of the dark brown soil. 


The path I followed led through °°; 


a brake of trees''with trunks of a 
thickness between a child’s wrist and 
a bullock’s body, but of the same 
height; a wood. of; wind-dwarfs, 
interworn by cattle-paths, each tree 
the shape of a blown pone mmr 
The biggest tree was an elm on 


which one could almost spread, a. 


cloak and recline. Tufts of, reddish 
cow-hairs were on many stumps ‘of 
trees which had failed. . 
Under branches spread availed; 
with, the slope of: the ground the 
celandines were flat and starved, 
the- small-leaved primrose plants 
were without flowers, dwarf blue- 


bell leaves were either cropped or ° 


«crushed. 
Farther on were: seine! ‘both 
black and white, their only . 


branches bent away from the salt . 
sea ; the ingrowing twigs were thick 
like hair.” Shaggy mosses’ and 
lichens made them 


sible to look ‘down at them from a 
few feet away up the slope, I could’ 
not tell if their small tops held mag- 
pies’ nests or not. Here was a. ‘thorn, 
six feet tall, crowned by..an- ` elon- 
gated ball of spiky twigs the size of | 
a magpie’ s nest: but surely it was 


a magpie’s nest? The magpie ‘tops. 


her nest with thorns, entering by a 
hole at the side: I peered -at-the 
black mass, a rolled-up hedgehog 
of a bush-top; yes, there was a 
twig of  elderberry, , 
worked like a joist through the 
mass. It was an old nest; last 
spring’ s twigs had matted its roof, 


look very 
` ancie@t. So thickly were ‘their twigs: 
ingrown that, although it was pos- - 


cunningly i 


draught-proof.. While was gin- 
gerly feeling for the opening 1 
heard a chatter below, and saw on 
black-and-white flickering of. 
‘magpie before | it vanished in the 
brake lower down, k 

A Like the Spirits « of- men, ‘the trees 
are the shape of ‘their suffering. The 


` everlasting talons of ‘the winc 


pierce them; the salt spray blights 
their buds as they.. break, corrupts 
the. edges of the opening leaves, 


í . ruins, the tender. stems before they 


care set in their:strength. They grow 
close- and bent, with roots inter- 
woven, : their few branches rubbing 
‘brown sores under, and against one 
another. The blast shakes them, 
“and'they cry out with the'sharp 
“brittle cry of the mouse pierced b 
the talons ‘of !'the::bréwn wind- 
falcon. Do trees feel pain like men. 
do they despair? We know tha: 
they die. > 

- The spirit of the tree endures, 
‘like’ the`spirit of men, to renew 
hope with the sun in the sky. Bes 
„among the black and savage thorns 
break the. blossoms of its hap J 


y morning, the all of its endurance 


; Nothing so innocent as the opening 
buds of the blackthorn; the whit¢ 


“petal 'beauty‘is of the air,’ 


travelling starlight. Delicate an 
coral are the’ stamens within the 
‘white buds’ of the thorns coral the 
oe of the -bride, virginal, sad with 
all -Joveliness and ancient sunlight. 
ee was quiet in the brake on the 
cliff, for. the wind had lessened and 
“swung | to the south: the shadows 
of trees did not move: the burri 
of the first humblebee was loud i 


‘the grove of the bullocks. Now I 


would have'to-climb again; or get 
my new stockings torn by 
brambles. The quickest and easiest 
“way to ‘tHe ‘raven’s nest was to 
climb, to the top of the slope of 
“bracken, furze, and bramble, and 


60 that it must have been eer walk on the landsherds at the edge 


Orzo 


of, the fields. ; 


Cattle-paths were 
Hable to énd suddenly; , they were 
treacherous with, hidden «rabbit 
burys, which filled the shoes with 
earth; and if not recently used, 
were overgrown with clawing Joops 
of bramble. There, were several 
tracks. lying on and near, the edge 
of the ‘cliffs, but to. follow them was 
arduous, and. Prickly , aaa with 
much, clambering.. 
where the way. rose steeply around 
broken hollow precipices. ° , 

By following the easy top path on 
the landsterds of the stony fields, 
where thin and wind-scythed oats 
grew with the charlock in summer, 
the mind could be given to the sea 
and the sky ;-the least..attention to 
the way in front was needed. So 
strongly was ‘the yellow charlock 
settled in these fields that, walling 
there in, the date summer, it was 
necessary to sit down every few 


.yards and ‘empty the seeds, round 


and hard like. shot,. out of my shoes.. 


The flowers held much honey, and 
the bees loved them ; the farmer has 
Jong .since ceased to curse at his 
yellow fields, and accepts them as 
he does the’ scything of the wind. 

. The, mated gulls cried out -below 
as - I passed above. their nesting 


ledges; they floated: out white in the 


| 


isunshine, and : joined the birds 
falready, yelping and weaving in 
flight against the .cliff-shadows in 
the sea. A kestrel-—the little brown 
falcon that duffs. into the. wind and 
watches for mice and, finches in the 
bracken—made her dainty swoop 
out ‘of. the cliff, followed by -her 
mate who chased her through ‘the 
wailing ‘throng, flickering easily 
from the petulant > and clumsy 
swoop of the gulls. High over the 
fields a buzzard soared in the wind, 
watching on still crooked wings 
above its eyrie in the middle bay of 
the Ramson Cliffs, by 
clump of bladder campion—a lodg- 
ment of sticks on’ which. both birds 
recently had been standing several 
times. a day, and. preening” each 
other/s.neck feathers;; ; 


tussocks $ 


‘the big. 
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I watched. for the ravens along 
the uneven cliff-line as I stood be- 
tween two. fields, upon a stone- 


ditched. wall repaired with pieces of ` 


old iron -bedsteads, but. I could not 
see them. Had they- lost heart at 
last, and forsaken their old ledge? 
For the’ravens of Bloodhill Clif— 
I.was standing on the boundary 
wall between Ramsons and.Blood- 
hill—have béen unhappy in their 
nesting for many seasons. Year 


_ after year: the same things have 


happened. .About mid-February the 
first new stick of the year was 
added.: A month later, when. the 
sandmartins appeared, the nest was 
rebuilt and relined, two feet high, 
and in the third week the first egg 
was laid. The nest held five—called 
a' clutch by. the human collector—at 
the beginning of the fourth week. 
And on Easter Sunday afternoon 
the nest was usually empty. 

The -ledge was in the cliff-bay 
directly below the end of the rabbit- 
tunnelled bank dividing the two 
fields of Bloodhill. Just over the 
wall, as I jumped down, there was 
a landsherd—lanchett, lychett, is 
‘apparently the same thing, a sherd 
or fragment-of land—a grassy bank 
too steep to plow, an island cut to 
the shape of a‘ mussel-shell by the 
ploughshare. I scrambled down the 
slope beside -the bank, and reached 
the long withered grasses ‘entang- 
ling the-scanty bushes of-ling at the 
edge of the cliffs. Holding to’ the 
tussocks, with taloned fingers, and 


making sure of footholds, I slowly . 


raised myself and gradually, vety 
gradually, looked over the edge. 
i: I saw the sea and the rocks a 


long way “down, and my nervous 


control stiffened and became brittle 
like isinglass. I sat down again 
gradually, and even then was not at 
ease. I told myself ‘that this’ was 
foolish ‘and unreasonable; that I 
could not fall; and rising again, I 
craned over, and looked into’ the 
raven’s nest on the ledge at-the 
bottom of 
rock. 


3r 


a smooth grey face of 
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- The grey rock faced the west, 
an slanted inwards, so that its top 
overhung the nest, which was made 
' of sticks of a light colour; and 
peering through my glass: I saw, 
after a dilating moment when I felt 
I might be swaying outwards with- 
out realising how far, that they 
were sticks either of dead furze or 
elderberry. It was lined with 
sheep’s-wool, grasses, and the 
brown fibre inside the bark of déad 
blackthorns; and four eggs lay in 
the centre of the hollow.They were 
very small; the nest was lower than 
I had thought. ‘When empty, it 
looked about ten feet under the cliff 
edge, but the nest must have been 
at least thirty feet down. 

The scaur at the end of the grey 
rock was whitened, where the old 
birds had perched. That point was 
the look-out ; it commanded a view 
along the cliffs on both sides.: The 
raven is a cunning and most cau- 
tious bird, almost a timid bird when 
he sees a man; but he is not always 
wise. He will choose several look- 
out places, a minor perch near the 
nest, and a major perch.or perches 
on the top of the cliffs—one of 
them was on the bed-rail stuck in 
the boundary bank above—where 
he cannot be overlooked by man, 
his only enemy. Nevertheless, year 
after year he will return to the 
same ledge, although year after 
‘year either the eggs or the young 
birds are stolen. - 

Usually on Good Friday two or 


three youths came out from Cryde , 


village, with ropes and an iron bar 
which: they drove into the earth 
above the. grey sloping rock. Then 
they tied one rope round the chest 
of the climber and hitched the 
other round the base ‘of the bar. 
Sometimes there was one rope and 
one bar, and the climber descended 
hand under hand; the distance was 
so slight that the did not need to be 
hauled up on the second rope.: The 
eggs of the raven did ,not appear 
to be worth anything, unless it 
happened that a- visiting “gennul- 
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to buy a clutch. Once-I saw a boy 
holding two in his hand, which he | 
had blown with a thorn; and ask- 
ing him where he had got them, he 
replied that ‘‘several Cryde chaps” 
had got them that morning. 

The younger ‘‘Cryde chaps’ 
were not superstitious about the 
ravens, as were the Kift brothers— 
John and ‘‘Tiger’’ among them, 
men more than sixty years old. 
John Kift explained to me that one 
Sunday, when: they were young 
men living at Southside Farm, 
they went ferreting on the North | 
side slopes; and suddenly: flushed ` 


man’’ had said that - he would. like i 
y | 


-the two ravens off the nest, where | 


they appeared to have’ been dozing | 
together. They must ‘have been | 
very young birds, he said. They | 
shot them, and saw them „splash | 
into the sea. | 

Returning some time later they — 
saw a raven flying away from the- 
ledge, a raven witha white’ pinion- 
feather which they recognised as 
the hen-bird of the Southside nest. 
She had been taking food to the 
helpless young in the nest ‘below 
them, : The men stared at each 
other. They remembered the story 
of Elijah; and now the Lord ha 
sent the spicketty ‘bird to feed th 
orphan birds. ‘‘And I’d never shoo 
a raven, not if you was to offer me 
a hundred pounds for to do'n!’ 
declared John Kift to me, when 
telling me this story. 

As I’ passed Cox’s Cliff, a few 
minutes after leaving the raven’s 
nest, I remembered a similar story, 
which old Muggy Smith of Cryde 
once told me. Below Cox’s Cliff is 
a flat rock, about half as big again 
as a farm butt, showing only at 
low tide. *It is balanced ‘on, other 
rocks at the landward end of a 
narrow channel lying north and 
south. At low spring tides fisher- 
men can stand on the rock, which 
gives a good grip to nailed boots 
owing to the small stiell-fish en- 
crusting it, and cast their conger- 


Jines in the direction of the Morte 


Church, whose square grey tower 
stands in the hills across the bay. 
If truly cast, the lines, weighted 
with bits of old. iron, splash into 
the channel i 
heavy ribbons of the thong weed 
conger eels pass in their grey cold- 
eyed roving. oe 

. One Good Friday, the wind 
being fayourable, a north-easter 
that made no waves, two men were 
fishing from the flat rock. One felt 


the snatch and,'tugs of a conger. 


bite, and hauled in rapidly, but the 
tugs increased so considerably that 
the fisherman’s mate grasped him 


round the middle as he pulled in’ 


the line. Slowly thé‘end was drawn 
to the rock, and they saw, to their 


amazement, a conger eel with two ' 


heads—a monstrous eel as thick as 
a man’s thigh. After cutting the 
line they removed ‘their hats, 
remembering that it. was- Good 
Friday. Never again would they go 


fishing on Sunday or Good Friday, . 


they declared fervently in the inn 
on their return. “A master gr’t 
conger swallowing, a smaller 
conger after it had been hooked?” 
suggested Muggy. Even so, the 
nen were convinced of their wrong- 
oing; and in due course two 
egular chapel members, in white 
Liothes, obtained salvation ‘by being 
mmersed in the tank under the 
chapel floor. 

I recalled. another case of salva- 
tion, of which there are so many 
variants in the human species; a 
case vouched for by. no less an 
authority than the wife of a parson. 
A remark of mine about the late 
war, being sanctified by various 
high ecclesiastical authorities in 
Europe, following upon an ‘‘un- 
solicited? reading in a certain 
drawing-room, where I had invited 
myself in a hopeful moment, so dis- 
turbed her that she told me, with 
a genuine emotion which ended the 
argument in silence, the story of a 
very dear friend whose husband 
was taken during’ the war because 
she, the wife, had loved her hus- 


where among the_ 
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band more. than God. They were 
free-thinkers, like. myself, and had 
not gone to church; but now, to 
che widow in her loneliness, her 
error had.been revealed; and there 
Was no one among the parishioners 
who attended church more regu- 
larly than she. Not that God hadn’t 
taken His time, for He had: He 
had waited patiently while she had 
dabbled in spiritualism. 

John Kift, one of the brothers 
who shot the ravens, was one 


.Of the ‘‘saved,?’ as they call the 


metamorphosis in the village. He 
confided to me in the Higher House 
one morning how it had been 
brought about. I wrote down his 
words immediately after he had 
told me. “I don’t go neither to 
church nor chapel, I don’t; they’m 
a lot: of bliddy rogues, and no 
better than you nor me; they go 
zinging psalms a Sunday, and the 
next day they’m just as likely to be 
staling from ye. But I believe in 
God’s Houses, mind; I love God’s 

Houses. And I’ll tell ’ee for why.” 
He lowered his thin-nostrilled nose, 
with its sharp point, together with 
his voice, Sharp usually with asser- 
tiveness. “PI tell ’ee for why. 
One Saturday, I says to myself, in 
a bit of a temper, “PH finish that. 
job, I will, I’ go right ahead and 
finish’n.’’ And I did. And on Mon- 
day morning, I was cut down 
bad.’’ Shyly, in a quiet voice, but 
with assertiveness returning, “ʻI 
reckon Jesus Christ cut me down. 
And I never worked no more on a 
Sunday, nor never will, not if you 
was to pay me a hundred pounds. | 
Noomye!”’ 

“How do you 
down’?’’ I enquired. 

“Why, I had this yurr bloomin’ 
influenza,’’ he replied. 

.When I told this story to the 
parson’s wife, on the occasion of 
my hopeful reading of The No- 
bodies, she laughed, calling it non- 


mean, ‘cut 


“sense; but suddenly her face became 


grave, and she said, “If the dear 
133 
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old man has faith, does it matter so 
much as all that?’’ Wasn’t it pos- 
sible to be: too materialistic? If he 
believed, wasn’t that all that 
mattered? Such simple faith should 
not be. laughed at (I had not 
laughed), and, after all, who were 
we to say’ what might’ have been 
the Hidden Purpose in the affair? 


_ Did not God move in a Mysterious. 


Way, His Own Way, which was 
not man’s way? 

Then I told her the story of ‘the 
inysterious movement of the simple 
old man’s donkey, which, after 
many years of simple work, had 
~disappeared : ‘and on the day fol- 
lowing its disappearance a farmer 
was busy, two miles away, in the 
valley of Anneswell, with hauling 
tackle in position over one of the 
hillside shafts of the disused iron 
mines; for one of his men, happen- 
ing to pass by in the bracken, had 
heard groans, and it was thought 
that a bullock had fallen down the 
shaft. A flaming furze bush was 
thrown over the edge, and the light 
went out; another was. thrown; 
and that too went out. The air at 
the bottom of the shaft was. foul, 
and it was not wise for a man to 
descend. As they were.listening to 
tfe groans someone saw greyish 
hair on the outjutting rocks of, the 
ragged edge of the shaft; and, 
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where the donkey was; 


examining it, they thought it was, 
not’ the hair of a bullock. In the | 
evening, the farmer called at Mr. 
Kift’s cottage, and asked Mrs. Kift 
and Mrs. 
Kift said, ‘‘My husband shute’n, 
and buried’n to the bottom. of the 
garden.” The farmer (who told me 
this story) then told her how he 
had been working with ‘hauli 
tackle in Anneswell, after a bullock 
that was supposed to have fallen in 


over, and to be lying at the bottom | 


of: a‘ mine-shaft; but it wasn’t 
bullock’s hair they found, but 
donkey’s. Mrs. Kift went upstairs 
to tell her husband and returned 
saying, “I told’n what you said, 
and he “jumped out of . bed twice as 


‘quick as a’ got into’n. 


_When I had recounted this story 


to the parson’s wife, she said’ that | 


he ought to have been thrown down 
a shaft himself, just to see how he 
liked it. But why? I asked her: the 
simple‘old man does not know what 
he:is doing.'The Raven, the Influ- 
enza, the destruction of the ‘donkey 
too old to work, and otherwise un- 
marketable—surely all these things 
were the same thing: why then 
does one please ds an act of simple 
faith, and another induce a wish 
for a repetition of the pain of dying; 


_slowly after being pyshed over th 


edge of a mine-shaft? 


| 
| 
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vord from which Humpty Dumpty: 
vould. have stood no nonsense. Nor 
pparently will the theological 
avage, os S 
I'am cautious on’ theological 
ound, nervous above-all things of 
e vulgarity ‘of. taking at face 


afe ‘with ‘“incommensurable.’’ Its 
rigin , is mathematical, its theologi- 
‘use’is the extension. , - 


A short time ago -the question 


and,.only to fail at the first line 
ich affirms ‘“‘the supreme, value” 
f the human person. ‘I had to decide 


tackle; so that I was interested in 
jthe passage of Middléton Murry’s 
Christianity or Justice. which used 
the phrase. 

; Derek- Savage’s criticism seems 

. mè effective in questioning the 

sibility of liberal assent to tbe 
‘upreme value -of persons. But, 
with any sensitive use of words, I 
do not’ see how ‘‘supreme’’ and 
‘incommensurable? can be taken 
as equivalent, I should be surprised 
if Murry intended such casualness. 
L Supreme” indicates a compara- 
tive valuation. ‘“‘Incommensurable,” 
I should have thought, meant pre- 
cisely that comparative valuation is 
impossible. ‘‘Supreme’’ value of the 
person, as a Christián principle, 
I can understand: that all human 
beings derive equality (sub specie 
@ternitatis)-- and- importance by 
being equally children of God. But 
that “is ‘an. affirmation of commen- 
surability,’ of comparability, media- 
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ya ter 


ted by unity in God. Tek is not, 
as Savage suggests, self-contradic- 
tion in holding the quite different 
view that the incommensurable 
worth of the person can be un- 


.derived: on the contrary, the asser- 


tion that it can be derived denies 
the. belief that it is incommensur-~ 
able. I should go further and say 


_ that belief in the incommensurable 


worth of the person is more dis- 
tinctively liberal than Christian. 
-The argument about words is by 
itself fruitless, unless it illuminates 
the beliefs one is trying’ to express. 
Any wide assertion of value such 
as that of the incommensurable 
worth of the person of course 
transcends experience in the sense 
that any generalisation from a‘ few 
instances must. It is for me a devel- 
opment from an experienced stan- 
dard, not’ a deduction from a 
supernatural belief.- My contention 
is that the experience can be real 
and: I am unmoved by confirmed 
supernaturalists who tell me that | 
without belief i in God I cannot haye 
it. By the experience of the incom- 
menrsurable worth of a person or of 
any natural relationship I mean not 
that it has.a universal ground but 
that it is ungrounded, self-evident 
as a value for me, precious beyond 
displacement by reason. That 
humari love achieves such experi- 
ences I assert as a fact and as one 
attésted by the behaviour of _people 
who love. The question ‘What 
can she see in him?” is not met by 


the answer ‘“‘He is a ae of God. h 


Rather: 


If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ nor no man ever loved. 

Of such kind is the experience to 
which I look as a,standard—not.as 
a principle—of good. And sexual 
love is not the only source of such 
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concrete illumination, though it is 
as much as any the type. 

True, there is, no logical develop- 
ment from such a standard. That 
should not worry Derek Savage, 
who claims faith as neither rational 
nor irrational (though in the same 
article using ‘‘self-contradiction”’ 
as an instrument of dismissal). 
The concrete ground of the develop- 


. ment from experienced standard to 


generalisation is in human: ‘experi- 
ence itself, in the realisation that 
those who are precious’ to us hold 


` precious persons ‘and things who 


are beyond our love. We find that 
in our own personal relationships 
lack of respect for the loves .of 
those we love is destructive of the 
whole texture of friendship. The 
extension of that realisation to all 
the overlapping groups who make 


. up humankind requires no super- 


natural justification. As a principle 
of belief it may be abstract, as an 
attitude of personal will it is real: 


it means that we are poised for 


REVI 


The Expectant Silence 
Poems by William Soutar. 
Dakers, 5s. 


_ These poemstad been arranged 
for publication by William Soutar 
shortly’ before his death, and the 
apparent conflict of death and life 
is truly resolved in the mystery of 
silence which he invoked in so many 
of them, as for example: 

. Though iron beasts of greed and fear 
. Range: the world’s waste: : 

Though iron wings darken the air— 

Still in the breast 

Even when anguished there is rest 

And silence there. 


or P ih oe 
Yet must the silence speak 
. With our voice crying, Enter!. 


That the ultimate door break 
And the world find centre. 
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friendship and tender where we are 
ignorant. 

‘‘But,’’ says Derek Savage, “‘ii 
man is the creature of external 
processes subject to the 
disintegrating flow of time, to death 
and to displacement . . . how 
can one possibly endow the indivi- 
dual person with ‘incommensurable 
worth’?” Eternity, I had thought, 
was for Christians a category in- 
commensurable with time, It is 
commensurability with a vengeanc 
if the transient in time cannot, b 
definition, have any status in the 
eternal. But that is not my problem. 
My assertion is ‘only that human 
beings do experience moments ‘ot 
intrinsic worth and that in’ them 
they can find a standard of good. 
Intrinsic worth is not grounded. It 
may be eternal. I don’t know. I 
make no claim that such experi- 
ences explain the universe. I do 
assert that to affirm them is not 
self-contradictory. 

7 ALAN STANILAND. 


y 

EWS 

Towards that centre hìs bea 
and mind in these poems continu 
ally turn and to it he again and 
again “beckons his reader with 
something at times of the pregnant 
wisdom of Lao-Tzu: 

They reach who ever outwend: 

Hold fast whoever forgo: 


Fare best who neither know ‘ 
Nor seek an end.” 


Beauty flowers from a stone: 

Truth wings out of the air: 

‘The gate is everywhere: » 

The -way is one. : 

Occasionally, as he draws lessons 
from tree or flower, the teacher is 
a little ‘too explicit, his simplicity 
too much of the conscious mind 
expounding the realm of mystery 
instead of distilling it. Yet he is no 
neatly-composed quietist but one of 


those who passing through this 
vale of misery find in it-a well and | 
draw water.from the well to slake 
others’ thirst.. A number of these 
poems were previously and priv- 
lately printed in a volume entitled 
In the Time of Tyrants, and there 
was no shrinking from the stark 
fact in a poet who could write: 

We are flanked about with steel 

Though we handle none: 


We are bound upon the wheel 
Though we break no bone, 


We share the spoils of all lands 
Though we shun their feud: 

A stain is upon our hands 
‘Though we shed no blood. 

Yet acknowledging himself and ' 
lall his fellows as‘‘‘sons of strife,” 
he saw, too; in this mortal darkness 
“the door to day”: 

When by the furtherance of feud ` ' 

Hatred and cruelty increase; 


When tolerance is in its shroud 
Look on „the human face. 


Man to him was more than man 
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Fen Modern Prophets 







. B. Coates. 
rederick Muller, 8s. 6d. . 
Mr. Coates has claimed that 


modern thinkers can be divided into 
two categories: ‘those who accept 
the MhħĦrxist interpretation and 
those who reject it. Arthur Koestler 
went so far as to say the same 
thing in another way, ‘declaring 
that there are’ two types of writes, 
now in this changing and shrinking 
world—the Yogi, who is concerned 
with. inner and ~ psychological 
change, with the deepening and en- 
niching of the personality for social 
good; and the Commissar, who is 
occupied with translating his 
théught into economic and political 
terms. The one exploits inlook and 
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as yet realises, a blinded Samson 
who is yet ‘‘life’s need,” and 
nature herself was more and other 
than ‘‘red in tooth and claw”: 

There ‘is ‘cqmpassion in a leaf; 

And courage bannered on the air: 

A hand to heal the fret of grief; 

A flame to kill the frost of fear. 

The maturity of spirit: that 
breathes through these poems is 
as poised as the economy of their 
style. What they lack are the over- 
tones and undertones which spring” 
from a less regulated and more sen- 
suous awareness. But, something at 
least, is in them of that simplicity 
which he conceived for the future: 

Songs that the heart can share 

And understand ; 


Simple as berries * are 
Within the hand: 


Such a sure simpleness 
As strength may have; 
Sunlight upon the grass : 
The curve of the wave. ‘ 


HUGH T'A. FAUSSET- 


the other outlook. Because of its 
very indirectness Koestler’s asser- 


_ tion ais probably nearer the mark 


than Mr. Coates’s. It has to be 
pointed out, however, that there is 
the golden mean, the ideal middle 
course, which it is not impossible 
to follow. Three of the thinkers 
who dre considered in this book— 
John Macmurray, John Middleton 
Murry, and Olaf Stapledon—have 
insisted .on the cardinal value of a 
renewed religious life, but they aré 
not unsympathetic to Communisnt 
and would not deny its social use- 
fulness in certain instances, nor 
have their ‘investigations been 
primarily spiritual or - primarily 
political, Here again a balance 
must be struck, òr retreat and 
escape must “inevitably follow. 
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- It could be said that this book 
lacks a balance, that its writer’s 
commendable insight could. have 
achieved. Truly he has excluded 
from his béok the specialist, that 
half-blind tiller of narrow fields, but 


_ to consider the work of Marx and 


Wells in any detail seems to be a 
departure from the immediate world- 
tendency. Without the prompting 
of Berdyaev it is obvious to any 


thinker. that we have reached the 


end of an era; the time will not be 
redeemed by harking back to the 
materialism of Marx and Wells. No 
longer can the economic motive be 
the primary factor in art, politics, 
or industry. Renewal is thé respon- 
sibility of the individual in his re- 
Jation with the community. 

Those writers, then, who are 
centring their minds upon the ideal 
spiritual principle and upon per- 
sonal and religious issues, and not 


`- neglecting their relation with inci- 
- dental ‘and dependent external de- 


tails, should be the first concern of 
all who have sensed the new group- 
ing of forces. These writers—to 
take them in the order they are 
dealt with in this ‘ book—are:, 
‘Gerald Heard, Aldous Hursley, 


C. E. M. Joad, John Macmurray,: 


John Middleton Murry, and’ Olaf 
Stapledon. i 

Both Gerald Heard and Aldous 
Huxley believe that social malad- 
justments shave been created 


„through the separation of the indi- 


‘vidual from the community which - 


is, ideally, the centre of his activity. 
Heard proposes to ensure steady 
development by the cultivation of 
élites, neo-Brahmins trained for 
seership, who will by their example 
point the way to further progress. 
He does not believe that the Church 
is doing this, nor that’ it is capable 
of doing so in the future. These two 
writers may be said to have re- 
treated from things as they are to 


concentrate on things as they might 


‘be. ‘They believe in a psychological 
revolution; and have worked out 
techniques for mediation and ‘con- 
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„is not conversion in the full sense. 
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| 
trol to assist in educating men and! 
women who value goodness, are 
non-violent, and ready to share! 
what is best in themselves with 
their neighbours. 

- All the thinkers whose works de- 
mand comment here have achieved 
a measure of personal integration; 
all of them are conscious of thar 
wider universal purpose which will 
broaden and deepen their ‘persona! 
lives. Dr. Joad, however, is the one 
example who has acquired a certain 
intellectual balance but has failed 
to attain anything that satisfies him) 
spiritually. It is never easy for a’ 


_rationalist to do this. Mr. Coates 


argues that this philosopher has ex- 
perienced something in the nature 
of a conversion. If this is the right 
word dt certainly needs qualifica- 


‘tion. Joad-is a dualistic theist and a, 


positive agnostic. The wish not to 
doubt while still, in fact, doubting, 





It is, however, the only means by 
which the rational idealist can come 
to an acceptance of the Christian 
ethic. 

The three remaining prophets. 


though so different in their 
approach, have’ reached similar 
conclusions about reality. Mag- 









murray and Middleton Murry have 
faith in a regenerated Christianity]; 
they look to the increasing powey 
of universal human fellowship of 
creative kind as/the major hope o 
the future. They agree, too, in their 
denunciation of the uncreative and 
conservative religion of the 
Churches. Middleton _Murty’s ex- 
periments in community-living indi- 
cate that he shares with Stapledon 
the view that awakened personal- 
ities immersed in self-forgetful love 
must replace the selfish human 
types whose purpose in life has 
been vitiated by modern conditions 
and by the neglect of spiritual 
values. Stapledon ‘has classified the 
human mentality into three types— 
the herd mentality, the individual- 
istic’ mentality, and the mentality 
for genuine community. He sees. 


that devotion to the Spirit will 
bring a new social dedication; but 
he is more of a sceptic than his two 
contemporaries, too ready to pay 
lip-service to scientific materialism 
and thus does not rise to their level 
when faced with the problems that 
draw upon the reserves of the 
whole personality for their solution. 
Thinking on the level of spiritual 
discovery involves feeling ; and it is 
here that Stapledon would seem to 
be deficient, great and impressive 
though his’ contribution is to the 
formation -of a valid synthesis. 





Independent People 
Halldor Laxness. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


“Where the sheep lives, there. 


lives man’’; that sentence sums up 
Bjartur’ s philosophy. He ‘lives’ for 
his sheep; he lives with his sheep. 
is life is one huge struggle to 
(maintain his flock; night and day 
He fights for its survival against all 
the ravages of an Icelandic winter. 
osa and Finna, the two women 
who successively share the life with 
Bjartur, are beaten by the pitiless 
and relentless struggle. It is a grim 
story; but it is also a tale of beauty 
| a pathos written with penetrating 
ination. The crofter-poet ruth- 
fees sly driving his family in pursuit 
of his dogged purpose of becoming 
‘an independent man’ reveals at 
moments a surprising tenderness in 
‘his love for Asta Sollilja, the 
“flower of his life, the little 
daughter of his first wife. 


“When the world was plunged ' 


into the last great war Iceland 
flourished, and Bjartur, for the first 
time in his life; prospers with his 
country. He is ruined by the slump 
which follows, but, „still unbeaten, 
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‚Together, John Macmurray ‘and 
John Middleton Murry teach a 
lesson that must be learnt if civil- 
isation is to be unified by love and 


‚truth. They have taught, and will 


teach, that essential Christianity is 
the one dynamic of essential democ- 
racy. Without spiritual authority 
there will be totalitarian political 
authority. In a purposeless world 
a new interpretation of Christianity 
can make for fellowship and unity 
and can restore the fact of brother- 
hood. 

E. W. MARTIN. 


with grim determination he resolves 


to begin life all òver again. 


‘The picture of the starkness of 
life in the tiny croft where husband, 
wife, grandmother and four children 
all live in one room above the stable 
is drawn with a simple reality which 
grips the imagination. ‘‘Is it only 
little babies that die, then?”’ asks 
Nonni, the hungry, frightened little 
boy of seven after a night of horror 
when he has witnessed the agony 
of his sick mother in childbirth. 
Poverty and hunger, and above all 


the darkness and the cruel coldness 


of winter holds us in its icy grip. 
Then one day Nonni finds a dande- 
He fetches his mother and 


lion. 
brothers and sisters to look. ‘‘One 
small eternal flower. Long, long 


they gazed in pious admiration on 
this new friend, , this harbinger of 


‘summer in the depth of winter.’ 


Later the plover is heard, and we 
feel with Asta Solilja “one dande- 
lion, one plover, and it was as if 
everything was coming, everything 
one lives for till one dies.” . 

Thè book is written with a blend- 
ing of power and tenderness which 
conveys both the, Parenness and 


beauty of Iceland. 
M.M. 
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~ All Hallows Eve 

Charles Williams. Faber, 8s. 6d. 
The Only Door Out 

Mary Wilkes. Faber, 8s. 6d. - 


A little learning in the Occult 
goes a very long way: when such 
esoteric smattering combines with a 
powerful imagination and an ex- 
ceedingly persuasive style, the, re- 
sult is a remarkable novel. ` 

The realm into which Mr. Wil- 
liams at once ushers us _ begins 
whert life ends: we perceive the 
‘occult essences of material things 
through the extension of normal 
consciousness of a girl, Lester Fur- 
nival, 
aeroplane accident. As the story 
develops Lester hag an important 
réle to play in defeating the plans 
of a famous healer-teacher, Simon 
the Clerk, who, from his station on 
earth, is plotting not only dominion 
of this world but a conquest of the 
universe, 

Mr, Williams. understands the 
guise of- utter simplicity under 
which positive evil dwells and so, 
as a tenement for a vast accumula- 
tion of spiritual corruption, he pre- 
sents the figure of Simon, belted in 
a priestiv gown, with an ascetic 
face, and a “gospel”? of love and 
peace. 

Simon, was spawned in Paris in 
the late eighteenth century; son of 
a necromancer, he has penetrated 
infinitely deeper into the secret 
structure, and down the years to 
the present time, he has almost per- 
fécted himself in the Black Magic 
arts. When the story opens all that 
is required to give him supreme 
power over the vistble and invisible 
worlds is the disincorporation of his 
innocent daughter Betty, got on the 
body of this thrall Lady Walling- 
ford, to be his communicating link 
between the terraqueous and the 
supernatural. 

Sigon would appear -to be a 

` comoound of elements from the 
Cabbala, Paracelsus, and Grand 
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who has been killed in an, 


ʻa mind harried by a 


Guignol, and is very impressive,j 
at- that. We are admitted to 
several of his major operations in 
the Black Arts, and though the 
machinery sometimes creaks a Kittle, 
these high-pitched sequences are 
sufficiently harrowing and nasty. 
The author is,artist enough to ‘get 
some of his best effects by clever 
evasions: ‘‘The quiet husky sooth- 
ing voice ran on, recapitulating the 
great words, bidding the sufficient 
maxims.’ But these devices goj 
down well in a tale of the- Occult. 
where what is not told tells the: 
most. 

The magician is finally defeated 
and Betty is saved by the combined 
good offices of Lester’s drifting 
spirit, her living husband Richard, 
and this painter friend Jonathan, 
who is also Betty’s lover. 

The book is a wonderfully vivid 
and Dantesque account of the inev- 
itable defeat of the sorcerer’s super- 
rationality by the unerring integrity 
of the unremarkable and. ordinary 
who, at all times, are most repre- 
sentative of the Supreme Wisdom. 

The Only Door Out is-a kind of 
Personally Conducted Tour through 
religio s 
vocation. That mighty anatomist i 
those urged to the religious lif 
Georges Bernanos, has set a stan 
dard in this field, calling for a lik 
genius to match it, and Miss 
Wilkes is not the candidate. 

Her extremely lively heroine, 
Lucy Armyne, is a mixture, says 
one of her friends,-of ‘‘the virgin 
and the. tart’’; now either possesses 
the material for a first-rate nun but, 
unfortunately, Miss Wilkes leavens 
the mentality of the earnestly en- 


. quiring undergraduate into Lucy’s 


make-up, and this, where it apper- 
tains to the supernatural gift ol 
fajth. may be regarded as one of 
the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Early in ‘the book Lucy, has e 
vision of God and the world convin- 
cing enough to have’assured her of 
the rightness of her vocation, but 
from that ‘point on the author 





admits one adventitious . deviation 
after another. Miss~Wilkes evidently 
understands Greek, so it is not 
remiss here . to remind her that 
‘wonder is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” and Lucy, though she may 
have had certain problems follow- 
ing her vision, would not have ex- 
perienced the particular doubts and 
difficulties her author invents for 
er to the end of the book. 

No one would deny the quality 
lof Miss Wilkes’s writing ; it is virile 
work: her heroine is very much 
and kicking—kicking against 
the misdirections of her author. At 
the end of ten years as a nun, Lucy 





The Basilisk of St. James’s 
Elizabeth Myers . 
Chapman & Hall, gs. 6d. 


The Basilisk of St. James’s is a. 


memorable book. By the power of 
‘imagination it achieves the incor- 







e. The filth, the violence, the 
rruption, the injustice, the 
elty, the teeming pressure of 
animal life, from which his savage 
nd pitiful genius reacted, is re- 
vealed as the dungy earth from 
which it flowered into immortal 
prose—flowered too into the hunger 
for a love which tortured and con- 


' soled. 
Havelock Ellis said of Goncourt , 


that he ‘makes us feel that what- 
ever is fit to occur in the world is 
fit to be spoken of -by him who 


knows how to speak of it.’’ Those’ 
words are equally applicable’ ‘to- 


Elizabeth Myers. Some people will 
‘be shocked by The Basilisk of St. 
James’s, and we wonder why we 
are not shocked ; for much is re- 
vealed which is usually covered up. 
It is not the delicacy of ‘approach, 
for Elizabeth Myers does: not write 


ration of Jonathan Swift into his « 
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can still only see herself as a ‘‘mor- 
tified religious,’’ flinging off morbid 
bits of verse by way of protest, one 
of which _begins in this hysterical 
fashion: ‘‘Mother of God, fantastic 
adventuress rs 

- But poor Lucy | is the fantastic 
adventures, and we are by no 
means convinced that all will be 
well for her ultimately by the italic- 
ized fairy-tale ending. 

Lucy’s fate is one which causes 
this revjewer-to fancy that there-is , 
scope for a Society for the Preven- 
tion- of Cruelty to Obaracters by 
Their Authors! 

ELIZABETH MYERS. 


with any particular delicacy. It is 
the reality: the reality of the 
characters, the reality of the stage 
upon which they move: -the world 
in which they live and have their 
being. The men and women are 
men and women, flesh and blood. 


And we see them in the round, in 


their off moments as well as in.their 
full dress uniform. Scene after 
scene of the London of the days of 
Queen Anne is vividly portrayed. 
There were perfumed periwigs, and 
elegant knee breeches and satin 
dresses and sedan chairs, but under- 
neath it was a coarse, brutal life, 
bawdy in the extreme. 

Central to the whole scene, dom- 
inating the political life of England 
is the figure of Jonathan’ Swift, 
formidable and grim. But Elizabeth 


- Myers shows us the man behind the | 


mask. ‘Terrified of madness, bitterly 
hurt by disloyalty; utterly lonely, 
craving for love yet not daring to 
ield, and as we watch him quiver- 
‘me ‘and exposed we know why 
Vanessa surrendered herself com- 
pletely and “loved him to. the 
death.” 

. M.M. 
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Eros in Dogma 
George Barker. Faber, 6s. 


This is the fourth considerable 
collection of poems to be given us 
by Mr. Barker, and a relating of it 
to. his previous work at once gives 
rise to certain reflections on his 
development and enables us to 
form a more substantial notion of 
his intrinsic qualities as a poet. 
Why do 'the critics, or'some of 
thém, quarrel with Mr. Barker, or 
“simply and scathingly dismiss him 
as negligible? .To begin with, we 
have here a poet with a compara- 
tively undeveloped sense of formal 
integrality. His poems seem to rest 
on no interior axis, their parts seem 
to relate to no organic centre. 
Written for the most part in a 
loose; flowing and sometimes 
clumsy stanza-form, they depend 
for their effect upon a rhetorical 
use of language, and their inner 
development is also rhetorical: 
they proceed by’ means, of'a sort of 
free association, sometimes border- 
ing on the surrealistic. The content 
of Mr. Barker’s work overflows 
and inundates the form. The effect 
is of a continuous poetry rather 
than a succession of single poems. 
Secondly, Mr. Barker has little eye 
for the particular, *save in subor- 
dination to the general: he deals in 
vast, impressive generalities, in 
which miscellaneous assortments of 
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particulars are swept up and carried - 


away in the spaciousness of the 
shaping gesture and in the rhetori- 
cal flood which it lets loose. 
Thirdly (and perhaps this ‘s the 
most significant), there is a certain 
personal vagueness in Mr., Barker’s 
relationship to experience. As 
reviewers at the time maliciously 
pointed out, in his first book, 
Poems,. he is continually ‘‘wander- 
ing’? and ‘“‘meandering.” In the 
fourth Secular Elegy in the present 
volume, we find this characteristic 
stanza: 


And so in circles over existential deserts 
T and you wander, lost, and arm in arm; 
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Lost, iost. And the visions paying | us 
visits 

Lead us to mirages where, in a morning| 
dream, 

We forget the headaches and the {ost 
Edens. 


At the bottom of Mr. Barker's 
remarkable mode of writing would 
appear to be a peculiarly ambigu- 
ous relationship between ihe per- 
sonal and the general, or the 
private and the public, realms of 
experience. In this he is no doubt 
symptomatic of an e in whi 
the personal life is subject to a crt 
of catastrophic inundation of ‘‘th 
public,” at the mercy of abstract, 
general and impersonal forces. In 
W. H. Auden we had a poet who 
virtually abdicated from his per- 
sonal experience to situate iimself 
in the realm of the general—an un-! 
happy position for any poet. In Mr.! 
Barker we have instead a peculia 
subjectivizing of the general— 

The Polish bugles raze my Jericho 

Of heavenscraping and toothpicking 

towers, 

And now the interminable battalions. go 


Like ninety.tonners through my private 
- hours, 








—together with.a no less astonish- 
ing universalizing of the personal. 
W. H. Auden solved his poetic 
problem by having no person 

experience, by becoming as it werg 
extruded into the general: 4 
Barker does not seem to be quit 
sure, where his personal life ends 
and where life in general begins. 
This is an interesting predicament, 
and there is no doubt that it has 
produced, in Mr. Barker, some 
unique poetry. It is significant, 
then, that in his best volume, 
Lament and Triumph, it was the, 
universalizing of -the- personal 
which predominated, whereas in, 
Eros in Dogma there is a marked 


‘tendency towards the swallowin 


up of the personal by the gener 
The imagery of these poems is less 
concrete, less related to a stable 
experiential background. A -pro- 
cess of alienation is suggested. 


To stress the faults. of Mr.’ 
Barker seems ungrateful, for, after 
all, he has at times both vigour 
and splendour, and even the virtues 

f this strange poet seem organi- 

cally connected with his: defects. 
Yet there is a danger of his charac- 
eristic “‘shaping gesture’’ becom- 
ing stereotyped, deteriorating into 

formula. Mr. Barker not infre- 
quently says more than he means, 
and invariably he says more than is 
necessary. The question is, can he 
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Irish Poems of To-day - 
Edited by Geoffrey Taylor. 
Secker and Warburg, 5s. net. i 


From a collection of’ Irish 
poems we expect that union of viva- 
city and intelligence that is gener- 
ally lacking in the contemporary 
English poetic mind. We expect a` 
proud rhetoric and -that quicker 





sense of connection between objects 


‘where no brotherhood exists to 
‘passive minds,’’ which the Saxon, 


unless mystically minded, does not 
Jisplay- The work in Mr. Taylor’s 
ollection, chosen from verse pub- 


ished in The Bell during the last, 
fisan and. a half years, does not 
d 


isappoint us. Here is landscape, 
rain and sun, grey and gold, an old 
house in a shaft of sunlight, fuchsia 


í hedges, talk in the kitchen—all the 
Celtic 


preoccupation with ‘‘the , 
apple-tree, the singing and the 
gold.” And the same vividness dic- 
tates perception when it is the land- 
scape of the heart and. mind which 
is thrown before us. on the screen. 


' Always it is changes of weather 


which prevail. Even when the lure 
of the pictorial is resisted, some- 
thing of its unpredictable interplay. 
steals into poems which ‘set out to 
explore only the too familiar and too 
gray labyrinths of to-day’s versified 
dreariness. This is apparent in the 
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overcome these and many other 
faults without undermining the 
way of responding to life which is 
the foundation of his peculiar kind 
of creativeness? Or will he feel im- 


- pelled. to carry to its conclusion the 
‘apparently ominous trend of his 


present work? Whatever happens, 
he is a poet who deserves watch- 
ing, even if one reads him with 
exasperation as well as with 
excitement. 

D. S. SAVAGE. 


poems by Maurice Craig and Nick 
Nichols. ‘ 


-I am of light, said the bone, 
I am the crucial power, 
Hardness of rock and stone, 
Brightness, of flame and flower. 


I am of fire, said the rose, 
Born to devour 

Brightness of rock and stone, 
Hardness of flame and flower. 


C. Day Lewis’s Hornpipe is a 
delightful contribution, Margaret 


Corrigan in her description of a 


dying farmer in hospital, achieves 
true pathos. W. R. Rodgers’s land- 
scape is bright and refreshing. His 
springtime poem is a pleasant piece 
of headlong fooling in which the 
lark sarcastic sings 

To Icarus without his wings 

Dawdling down the sky, | 
this appearance of the parachutist 
being about the only reference in 
the whole book to contemporary 
civilisation. . 

In sharp contrast in this respect 


~is Susan Miles’s ‘‘War-time Com- 


mentary’’ (Sutton Rectory, Sandy, 
Bedfordshire, 1s. 6d. net), for which 
she disclaims the name of poetry. 
“The prose is divided into lines for 
the sake of emphasis.” This com- 
mentary, based on the moments of 
terror and disgust at. the spectacle 
of our defection turned inside out 
before us (‘‘The Somme is the mind 
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of society made actual,” wrote one 
during the last war) is a seed-bed 
- for story, poem and play. Its Whit- 
manesque frankness needs.-to be 
considered as it might appear at 
several removes from the -first 


jotting-down, which bespeaks cer 
‘tainly compassion and:a furious 

for truth, but must remain for man 
readers repellent in technique. Th 
greater our shame, it may be. ` 

. DORIS N. DALGLISH. 


$ 





po 
p : 
The Ivory Tower 
S. R. Dongerkery. 
East and West Bookhouse, 
Baroda, 2s. | — 

It might have been better had 
Mr. Dongerkery not attempted to 
‘Kvrite poetry in English and accord- 
ing to English models; these 
things require that’ each poet should 
make words new for himself and 


speak with a voice of his own. 
These verses are sadly trite and 





show little originality of though 
or expression; they contain far t 
many clichés, archaisms and ihver 
sions. They would deserve. to b 
dismissed even more-~summarily 
perhaps, were they not so evidentl 
and even naively sincere, the hones 
attempts of a sensitive personality 
open to the familiar emotions 
striving immaturely and withou 
unusual talent to Set down its 
‘experiences of those emotions in 
words. R.H.W. 
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“The War— Blake — Tim,” 
Max Plowman wrote. in 1934, 

“these are the peaks of experience 
for me. Ahd they are all parts of 
one experience, which Destiny 
seems determined I shall under- 
“stand.” 

The name Max would have given 
to the one experience is Imagina- 
tion, which, according to Blake, ‘‘ss 
not a State, but the Human Exis- 
tence itself.” In Blake the word 
‘Human (always with a capital H) 
has a much deeper meaning than 
the word “human” in ordinary 
language. The Human is Fourfold, 
ag distinct from the Sexual which 
“is , Threefold. The ‘‘fall’’ of the 
Human Fourfold into the Sexual 
Threefold, the struggle of man in 
that condition, and 
the Sexual Threefold to the Human 
Fourfold i is the theme of all Blake’s 

rophetic books from The Book of 
Pe rizen onwards. The Sexual Three- 
‘fold is the condition of man when 
‘Intellect, Emotion and Bodily 
appetite have broken' away from 
their harmonious subordination to 
the Imagination: or the Spirit, 
which is Love. This is the Fall. of 
Man: his downward plunge into the 
Sexual Threefold, wherein the 
‘three elements are at incéssant war 
with each other—a war which does 
not cease, nor cease to cause wars, 
until Imagination is restored to his 
peaceful throne. 

That is a very crude summary of 
Blake’s doctrine; but it will suffice 
to give the clue to the sense. in 
which the War and Blake were 
parts of one experience.. Achieve 
Imagination (as Max did in. 1917) 
-and war becomes impossible for the 


NUMBER 4 


A 


e return from. 






individual affair; and a poker 


movement was doomed to sterility’ 


and negation unless it was a gather- 
ing of individuals who had achieved 


Imagination. 


In this essay I wish to deal with 
the third element in Max’s one 
experience, which Fate seemed 
determined the should understand. 
This was Tim. Tim was Max’s 
elder boy. He died in hospital at 
the age of 12, on April 16, 1928. 
The manner of bis death was the 


.crucial xperience of Max’s later 


life. Three-and-a-half years later, 


he wrote: 


Piers has just brought me a pencil- 
box that has been left at school for- 

otten, for 34 years—Tim’s. An object 
or contemplation: all the pencils still 
there inscribed, bitten, cut, worn. And 
I am sure that if I can see that pencil- 
‘box with P clarity I shall see the 
very face of 


Max’s love of the living Tim was 
exquisite: an example of the loving 
awareness of Imagination in act: a 
continuous but unoppressive con- 
cern that the loved one should be, 
should express with complete spon- 
taneity in his own childish life the 


-love which had given him birth. 
‘Suddenly he was stricken with 


cerebro-spinal meningitis, and taken 
to one of London’s great hospitals. 


-What happened then? There are 


many descriptions. of the happening 


‘in Max’s letters, and all are mem- 


orable. No one of them, I think, 
tallies ‘exactly: with any other. That 
is inevitable, because it was an 
experience to understand which 


-ever more deeply: Max regarded as 


the main purpose of his life. -` 
I copy two accounts of it. The 


- first was written three months after 


the experience itself. 
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Soon after Tim fell ill, he became as a 
great light to me. Overwhelming ev 
kind of weakness and bodily distress, 
there shone out from him to me a light 
of love that seemed to bear us both into 
a world of pure happiness. It was a 
world of triumph over death and hell; 
and then I knew that whatever there 
was of life that whs not love was delu- 
sion. . . . Then came all the wonder of 
my discovery that the physical body is 
actually and literally dependent on the 
spirit for its sustenance—that, in short, 
loving old Tim, I could actually mediate 
‘physical life to him by feeding and sus- 
taining his spirit. And when I found 
this out, not theoretically but -actually, 
in repeated instance, then I began to 
walk on air: for it was as if a new 
heaven and a new earth were in process 
of creation. Then the powers of this 
world broke my „heart, and I had to 
learn what Jesus meant when he said 
“Fear not them which kill the body.” 
I learht that, knowing that if Christ 
himself could be stuck up on a wooden 
cross, ignorance and humag heartless- 
ness could kill a small boy. But the 
wonder of the vision did not fade.. 


The bare fact of what Max, in 
the fierce injustice of bereavement, 
called ‘ignorance and human heart- 
lessness’? was that Tim having 
apparently recovered from cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, actually died a 
few’ days later of broncho-pneu- 
monia. Max believed that in the 
case of the former disease, which is 
so often fatal, he had: been able 
so to mediate physical life to the 
boy that the disease itself “was 
cured; but that another, generically 
different, disease had taken his life. 
This strong persuasion was of such 
decisive importance for Max’s later 
life that it must be examined; if 
possible with equal tenderness and 
fidelity to truth. 

I do not doubt for one moment 
that .Max’s love, attaining a final 
intensity and purity through pass- 
ing beyond all ‘‘selfish’’ concern for 
his little son, breaking by its own 
fine excess clear of all the agony 


of anxiety, did truly mediate an’ 


immortal strength to the little boy’s 
spirit. But I am not convinced that 
this mediation of spiritua] strength 
enabled the boy’s body to conquer 


. the disease. If that were indeed so, 
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why did he die? Was not the 
same strength still being mediated | 
to him to the end? Is it truly con- 
ceivable, or imaginable, that self- 
less love at its pinnacle can prevail 
against meningitis, but not against 
bronchitis—whether or not it was 
complicated by the ignorance and 
heartlessness of a hospital? 
Scrutinising the happening with 
all the imagination I possess, ‘and 
with the firm determination to set 
aside all personal’ considerations 
(for I was intimately involved in the 


‘outcome of Max’s interpretation of 


it) I find that at this point he was 
conniving at his own conviction. On 
the facts as he himself repeatedly 
describes them, his conclusion that 
“the passion of love in its sublime’’ 
could mediate physical life to 
another was unwarranted, or at 
least not proven. Yet on this con- 
viction some of his most important 
subsequent judgments and acts 
were based. - 
. Let us turn now to` another 
account of the same happening 
written seven yedrs later: 


The crucial point seems to me, to lie 
in what I can only call the experience of 
God objectively.—I think I can only 
make that at all clear by going back to 
my experience with Tim. I loved him, | 
Heaven knows, when I was distra 
out of thought by my concern for him! 
And-yet, so long as I was so distracted 
I didn’t love him enough. For the 
was self-love in that distracted concern. 
The “I” of self was involved and was 
creating a fearful confusion between: 
myself and the true object of my love. 

en, suddenly, this wild concern real- 

ised its own helplessness, then the know- ' 
ledge and love of the object of my lqve 
suddenly became clear and detached. 
~ Tim was.—All my thoughts and feelings 
about him went whistling down the 
wind. All my concern was my own 
. affair, and nothing to do with that 
essential personality, which just to see { 
in my mind’s eye, and love with a pure 
heart fervently, was bliss. Suddenly I| 
had come unstuck, and he existed in his l 
own sovereign individuality, and that! 
was enough. What‘ happened to him 
was something else. Whether he lived 
or died was something else. To know 
and to have known him was the eternal 

. truth, and at the thought of it one’s 
heart just overflowed with joy.—And 








there lay the secret. He was the em- 
bodiment of love. Completely detached 
from me, there was Love—God mani- 
fest—the secret of creation - revealed. 
To be this manifestation was our pur- 
pose in coming intq the world. To dis- 
cover it objectively in another, the way 
by which the recognition of God was 
achieved. 


Notably, in, this account there ‘is 
no mentién ofthe mediation .of 
physical life. But dater in the letter 
which contains it~-to his dear 
friend Mrs. 
Max speaks of the matter again. 


The thought of you, ill, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. The you I know is never 
ill—never has been and never will be. 
Oh, of course I know that that “you” 
lives conditioned by the world it lives 
in, so that, from that angle, the wonder 
may be that it is not always ill. But 
when I remember the woman who 

reeted me with open arms upon a day 
in 1917 when I first saw her in her 
drawing-room, then I remember an in- 


, carnate spirit of such love and heavenly ` 


radiance that I know true value from 
false. It is by the release of that 
heavenly spirit that the mortal human 
being can triumph over mortality; and 
whatever it may be which releases’ it, 
is ordained of God and to be accepted 
as his ordination. 
“To release the prisoner.” That’s 
what we all need, isn’t it?—Three times 
| TI have tried to release the prisoner, and 
j three times I have failed. It is a 
\ terribly subduing thought. And if I ask 
myself why, the answer is always the 
me : because I was not simple enough; 
whole-hearted enough : not 









and ‘mtelligence are wholly one; 
action “4, pure obedience. 


y The three attempts tto release 
the prisoner’’-—and so minister 
health to a body diseased—which 
failed, belong to the inmost pattern 
of Max’s life. But, whereas, seven 
years before, he had attributed the 
failure to the heartlessness and 
ignorance of others, and in the case 
of the second attempt, five years 
before, to another’s’ lack of faith, 
he now ascribed it to his own. After 
the second attempt had failed, he 
had again declared his conviction 
uncompromisingly. ‘‘Even if every- 
body I ever came near died as the 
result, I should not disbelieve what 


Pethick-Lawrence— ` 
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now I know—-that the life of the 
body is in the Spirit, and éf the body 
can be brought into harmony with 
the Spirit, health results.” And at 
that time, categorically, he ascribed 
his failure to his having given ‘‘re- 
spect to error’’ in the sick woman’s 
husband—‘‘the error of believing 
that because our faith has failed to 
remove our mountains, therefore 
the truth that faith can remove 
mountains is a lie. With God all 
things are possible. Without God 
fatalism is absolute. Faith is always 


inoperative because of some weak- 


ness Or error in us. Find the error 
and release the faith. But justify 
ourselves and we destroy the pos- 
sibility of faith.” 

This is subtle indeed. Whose ` 
really was the error here?< Max 
says, his own, in that he gave re- 
spectto error in his friend. But what 
else could he have done? His friend, 
whose experience .had been as 
searching and as valid as his own, 
did not believe that ‘‘with God all 
things are possible’; by virtue of 
past experience could not believe 
that by the intensity of -spiritual 
love a diseased body could be made 
whole; felt indeed that such expec- 
tation was inordinate and wrong. 
Max either had to convert him to 
his own belief or, since he was his 
friend, » give respect to his “error.” 
That ‘‘error’’ was a conviction 


. which ‘his friend had paid for. The 


only way to convert him was by 
working a miracle. Max did not 
work a miracle. Was the blame 
justly to be attributed to his friend’s 
lack of faith? Whose was the 
fault? ye 

“My own -fault,’’ said Max five 
yéars later. ‘‘My own faith was 
imperfect. I was not simple 
enough, whole-héarted enough, 
wise enough.” Was that really 
true? The whole tenor of the 
letters is against it. Max’s faith 
that love in its sublime could be 
the means Of healing a person in 
the extremity of disease was’ wholé- 
hearted and simple enough: It was 
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a faith, moreover, that could hardly 
‘be confuted by ‘experience. ‘If 
everybody I came near died as the 
result, I should not disbelieve... .” 
“Faith is inoperative because of 
some error or Weakness in us.” 
That is an almost ‘invulnerable, 
position, But to'be convinced, we 
must demand to be shown the 
weakness. In Max’s case, it is not 
visible. We look then for the error. 
That we can find only in the faith 
itself. Max did not really know 
what he claimed to know. 

- He had, in consequence of a 
moment of supreme and veritable 
illumination, confused the spiritual 
with the physical : the laws of 
Eternity with the laws of Time. 
Later Max himself was to confess 
the distinction in his original ex- 
perience. Writing in 1935 he ex- 
plained how his selfish concern for 
the life of his little boy suddenly 
dissolved away. “He existed in his 
own sovereign individuality, and 
that was enough. What happened 
was something else. Whether he 
lived or died was something else.’ 
Yet, at the very moment of this 
statement, and in the same letter, 
he was again asserting that by the 
release of the spirit the mortal 
being can triumph over mortality— 
which in ‘the spiritual sense is truth 
itself—and wresting it to a physical 
sense: whereby it meant that the 
release of the spirit is ; curative of 
bodily disease. 

In consequence, he was at once 
inordinate ‘in his faith, and unjust 
to his achievement. Three times, he 
said, he had tried to release the 

risoner, and three times failed. 

hat was untrue. He had indeed 
released the prisoner, but not in the 
sénse he claimed. He had enabled 
the spirit in ‘his sick friends’ to 
triumph over their ‘bodily limita- 
tions. He had made simple, easeful 
and lovely their’ passing from Time 
to Eternity. It was a wonder- 
ful achievement; not in the least 
diminished because he failed ‘to 
accomplish ‘what he believed- he, 
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. confidence, 


could and would accomplish: the 
restoration of his dying friends to 
health, Suppose he had, apoge ceeded 
in this’ miracle-working. Wo 

world be wiser or better, ae 
three persons had been raised whole 
from the bed of death? Why only 
these three? In order that, the capri- 
cious works of God, should be mani- 
fest? Max Plowman, the worker of 
physical miracles, would have had 


_ to make the entire human race im- 


mune from death in order that his 
miracles should be an epiphany of 
the love rather than the caprice, of 
God. There seems to have been a 
strange moment when he felt that 
this was in his power. “I began to 
walk on air, for it was as if a new 
heaven and a new earth were in 
process of creation.” 

Considering the matter with the 
lucid sympathy of a loving and 
admiring friend, it seems plain ‘to 
me that Max was on an essentially 


false trail; when he came to hold-the 


conviction that the perfection of 
self-transcending love could renew 
physical life. I cannot but feel that 
this particular corollary of his 
spiritual: faith was not only an 
accidental excrescence on it, but 
perilously near a surrender to his 
own arch-enemy, materialism. It i 

one thing to have the power to help: 
a friend sick unto death to a ‘condi-, 
tion of joy and serenity, of spiritual 
of indifference to the 
fate of the body, of assurance that 
the sundering of earthly loves is not 
the end but the beginning of true 
felicity. To build up, by the power 
of love, this security of spirit with- 
in another, or rather (as Max him- 
self understood so well) to enable 
it to break, like a February flower, 
through its tenement of clay, is the 
highest. service one mortal. can do 
another. But it is quite another 
thing to build up the expectation of 
a physical recovery, and to believe 
in and present it as the necessary 
consequence of the spiritual emanci- 
pation. The latter belief really 
prevents the former faith; as an 
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acceptance of death, I believe, is 
the . necessary tondition of true 
spititual emancipation. 


To accept Death, in this sense, is | 


not the same as to resign -oneself 


to death. The- spiritual emancipation , 


of a sick person does not require 
that he should give up hope of re- 
covery, even in the most desperate 
condition, but it does require a com- 
plete surrender of the sick person 
to the divine power, in the spirit of 
the words: ‘“‘Nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thine be done.” And that, 
it would seem, is possible only when 
the faith in the divine power—let 
us call #t simply the certainty that 
All is well—is so strong that mortal 
life and mortal death are known to 
be. only two conditions of the true 
Life, which is everlasting. 

Angels might fear to tread in'a 
matter so’ delicate. Inevitably, in 
aberration in Max Plowman’s faith, 
I have indicated my own. It is .a 
strange discovery that I should find 
him tempted by the very material- 
ism to which he believed that I had 


*ielded. But the fact is that never, 


hile Max lived, had I the desire 

think the issue between us out to 
he ‘end. It would have stirred up 

emories too painful; and anyhow 
it was enough that he .was alive: 
and it was certain that, whatever 
passing estrangement might come 
between us, we should be united 
again—as we were. The joy of 
reunion was not to be disturbed by 
memories of disagreement, or by 
investigation into its grounds. And 
it may be that this is an issue which 
cannot be thought out to the‘ end, 
because it is one which falls under 
Goethe’s sentence: ‘‘Then only do 


we truly think when the matter of ` 


our, thinking’ is one which cannot 
be thought out.” Then Imagination 
must supervene: and thought, un- 
less it is imaginative, is false. 
Max, no doubt, in the felicity 
where his eternal identity abides, 
is chiding me for my own aberra- 
tions..I think in retrospect that in 


our prolonged debate about Marx- 
ism, he had the best of the argu- 
ment. On this matter of spirit and 
body, I think I held a straighter 
course than he. I think, moreover, 


that were we to accept his ‘account 


of the matter, we must also accept 
the conclusion to which it drove 
him: that he failed. ‘‘Three times 
I thave tried to release the prisoner, 
and three times I have failed.” I 
think, as I have said, that he did 


“releaseethe prisoner,” but not in 


the way that he desired and 


dreamed. And that is’ why his - 


letters do not make the impression 
of failure; far from it, they are an 
inspiring record of a continuous 
triumph of the- spirit over bodily 
weakness—the authentic triumph 
of the spirit. Though his heroic 
will and his unwearying embodi- 
ment of the joy. of love did not 
enable him to secure health to his 
own body, it did enable him largely 
to ‘ignore his sickness. There is no 
temptation for an imaginative mind 
to say ‘‘Physician, heal thyself!’’ 
to the man who declared: “I want 
my faith in the human spirit’s 
power to assist the body in recovery 
from disease to ome effective.’ 
n those terms it is a reasonable 
faith but to hold that it is possible 
for the human spirit to assist the 
body in recovery from. disease in 
all circumstances, at any stage of 
disease, and even in articulo mortis 


“is an extravagance which, if put to 


the test, is bound to fail. If it did 
not fail, the whole of human life 
would be transformed in the twink- 


‘ling of an eye; for there would be 
no Death-any more. But I entirely - 


refuse to believe that’ it ` failed 
through some deficiency in Max: it 
failed because he was attempting 
the impossible. 


He words of Jesus: ‘‘With God all 
ings are possible.’’ That is poetic 
yperbole, not argument, It is not 
ossible for God to annihilate 
hysical death. For to annihilate 


“death is to annihilate life; and life 
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And -'it is no > 
dequate reply to invoke, as he did, . 
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is the condition of the manifestation 
‘of God. An abstractly conceived 
God, a God of theory, might. anni- 
‘hilate the conditions of his own 
manifestation. But not the God 


-whom man experiences; above all,” 


not the God whom Max experi- 
enced, distinct and wonderful to the 
-Imagination in the essential persons 
of those he loved. 

In this matter, Max, who under- 
stood Blake so intimately, departed 
from the doctrine of hie master. 
-Blake and Tim were, together with 
his illumined répudiation of the 
last war, one whole of experience 
which he felt called to understand. 
The ascension and death of Tim 
are perfectly described. in the 
“Little Black Boy,” in the lines 
which begin: 


And we are put on earth a little space 
That we may learn to bear the beams 
of love... 
Max’s failure in his three attempts 
to prove that love is curative of 
` what would ordinarily be reckoned 
‘mortal disease was part of the pro- 
cess of understanding his experi- 
ence. After the letter of 1935, 
which I have quoted, the emphasis 
‘on the curative power of love seems 
‘gradually to fade away; or, when it 
flashes out again, it is only to sink 
into-a kind of acceptance. In 1937 
there was. yet another “encounter 
‘with a dying man, of which he says 
‘simply, ‘‘Of the essential redeeming 
love, there wasn't soon in me— 
as ever, it seems.’ 
I have no right to ‘suggest that 
Max consciously abandoned his 


faith in the physically regenerative- 


power of love. As we have seen, he 
‘abandoned his belief that the in- 


sufficiencies of others were the 


‘cause of his own ‘‘failure’’; it was 
the insufficiency of love within him- 
. self. Whether he verily and indeed 
‘believed to the end that if his faith 
had been flawless, he would have 
been able to conquer physical 
death, I do not know. I should be 
“sorry ‘to believe that he did. For the 
~ \true ‘spiritual doctrine is not that 
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perfect love can cast out death from: 
the body, but that it casts out fear 
from the soul. By casting out fear 
from, the soul, it reveals with the 
simplicity of sunlight, that Death is 
but the gateway to Life: 

Max would never—even in the 
_period of his completest conf- 
dence in the physically regenerative 
power of love—have challenged this 
spiritual doctrine. The question is 
whether to the end he believed it to 
be incomplete, so long as it held 
back from the faith in bodily re- 
generation. I cannot answer that. 
In its most moderate form— 
that the spirit ‘‘can assist the 
body in recovery from disease’’— 
the belief is perhaps true. In 
its less moderate form—that ‘‘the 
life of the body is in the spirit,| 
and if the body can be brought into 
harmony with the spirit, health 
results’’—it is questionable. For 
what does bringing the body into 
harmony with the spirit really 
mean? Spirit cannot spiritualise the 
body in the sense of a physical re- 
generation. The spirit-body har- 
mony comes from the side of spiri 

nd is a spiritual attitude towar 
the body: the ‘‘dear Brother Ass 
of St. Francis. That attitude 
not necessarily produce bodil 
health; but it does prevent the di 
order of the body from infectin 
the soul. In its extreme form, tha 
the joy of the spirit, educed by 
Love, can overcome deep-seated 

anic disease, it is, I -believe, 
Seay false. 

‘But this is theory. In the tiving 
life of loving persons, where and 
how shall the line be drawn? At 
what point shall the lover say to 
the belo ved, in the grip of disease: ' 
“Now your mortal death, as far as 
human science can foretell, is a 
matter only of days. Dear heart, 
accept it, and rebel no more. 


. Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their 
coming hither. 
` Ripeness is all. f 
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Let us live the little rest of your life 
in the radiance of eternity, in the 
joy of the knowledge that we are 
for ever in the hands of God.” How 
‘shall the lover take upon himself 
the aweful responsibility of saying 
this, even though he believes it to 
be true? Yet how shall the lover 
shirk this responsibility, and not be 
faithless to love?’ Faced by this 
choice the human-heart may well 
become a sensitive stone: for be- 
tween those rival paths is a desert 
land where the soul wanders and is 
lost. 


Shall the verdict on such a one 
be (as Max, at one time, would 
have pronounced it) that no true 
lover can believe-that the death of 
the beloved is imminent, because to 
love indeed is to have faith? But 
faith in what? In the possibility of 
a miracle? Of God working a 
miracle, or of our working one? Or 


of our co-operating with God, by 


faith, in working one? 


All these things, it seems to me, 

are something other than love: the 
love which is truly and purely 
spiritual. That love Max himself 
bxpreséed when he said, of his ex- 
perience with Tim “He existed in 
‘his own sovereign individuality ; and 
that was enough. What happened 
was something else. Whether he 
lived or died was something else.” 
But Max did not believe his boy 
was going to die; ‘‘he would not 
Jet belief take hold of him.” And 
eve) if he had, he was not required 
to say that to a boy of twelve. But 
he would have been required to say 
it to a grown man or a grown 
woman. Would he have said it—or 
something else? ` 


I do not know. What is certain 
from the letters is that Max moved 
steadily from imputing his failure 
to mediate the physically regenera- 
tive power of love to the fault of 
others towards ascribing it solely 
to the deficiency of love in himself. 
Yet I do not fee!, either from the 
letters themselves or my memory of 


the later Max that this sense of 
failure and deficiency oppressed 
him, as it surely would, if it had 
been deeply felt. What happened 
(I think) was that in course of time 
and experience the issue lost its 
urgency: it ceased to be real. And 
when he said in 1937 that the essen- 
tial redeeming love in him was in- 
sufficient—‘‘as ever it seems’’—he 
was saying perfunctorily something 
that was hardly more than a matter 
of form.. Perhaps the truth of the 
tatter is contained in his own pro- 
found words: 
“Nothing is nobler than the power to 
close the mind when it is like to bleed 
to death. And nothing is more redemp- 
_tive of the individual, and of the world, 
than the power to open it and lay it 
bare and show that the blind, Fury itself 
can be accepted and surmounted by 
consciousness.” 


There was the time when Max 


had to close his mind; and to be~ 


lieve the impossible. With the years 
the need gradually departed. He 
felt himself urged in another direc- 
tion; and did not stay for a final 
answer to his former question, or 
a final settlement of the account 
with himself. Whether or not Love 
should or could repel death from 
the individual person seemed of 
little moment beside the manifest 
truth that Love could and should 
overcome man’s self-inflicted death 
by mechanised war. To accept 
death as it comes to the individual 


person might or might not be 


necessary—it might indeed be the 


will of God: but to accept the . 


mechanism of deliberate mass- 
murder—this no man who had 
known the reality of Love co! do 
for one moment without defacing 
the image and likeness of tod in 
himself. 
‘To this cause iu its fullness the 


last years ot Max’s life were 
entirely dedicated. ‘‘A pattern of 
life,” he. suid, “‘that is essentially 


exclusive of war is what we have 
got to create.” In the service of 
that cause he and I were united, or 
reunited: and are united still. 


TSI 
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The Social Function of Poetry 


T. S. ELIOT 


I am very glad that this title” 
—tle rôle social des poétes—was 
suggested to me, because I want to 
make a slight change in it; for the 
change of title gives me a pretext 
for something I want to say. I shall 
call this talk ‘‘le rôle social de la 
poésie.” What difference does this 
make? It makes no direct difference, 
but an indirect difference of some 
significance. I accept thé term 
‘‘poet’’ only as a convenient desig- 
nation for this,.that or the other 
person who has written one or more 
good poems. I have known a good 
‘many poets, including some very 
good ones: but I cannot think of 
‘anything in common between them 
all except the fact that they have 
all. written poems. It is true that 
-most of them also take an interest 
in poetry; but a good many other 
people, who do not write, are also 
interested in poetry. I have known 
young men whose aspiration was 

‘fto be a poet’’: this seems to me 
a dangerous ambition, for it easily 
becomes the desire to be admired by 
others, and to be able to admire 
oneself. A better ambition, I say, is 
to aspire simply to write a good 
poem, at the moment when there is 
a poem that one wants to write. 
And there is another, allied reason 
for my prefererice for the term 

“‘poetry.’’ A poet, a particular indi- 
vidual, may have more social rôles 
than one. He is not writing poetry 
all the time; and there is no reason 
why he should not have some other 
function and perform it quite well; 
on the other hand there is no reason 
why he should have another 
function, if he is not ‘obliged to and 
does not want to. He is a citizen 
and may be a father: as such he 
has the same functions as. other 





*Le Rôle Social des Podtes. This is thé 
original text of an address delivered to an 
e audience in Paris in May, 1945: 
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citizens and fathers. But as a poet 
his function is to write poetry: and 
it is therefore with the social rôle 
of poetry that we are concerned. 
The shift of attention, from the 
poet to the ‘poetry, also enables us 
to dismiss two special kinds of 
“social rôle” which might distract. 
our attention. The first is the 
historical rôle which has been 
performed by particular kinds of 
poetry. There are primitive runes 
and chants, in metrical form and of 
poetic merit, which had very prac- 
tical magical purposes:: to avert 
the evil eye, to cure some disease, 
or to propitiate_some divinity; and 
such forms of poem may be said to 
have had a definite social rôle in 
primitive society. Poetry was early 
associated ‘with religious ritual; and 
in the hymn, the sequence,- the 
litany, we are still using poetry for 
a social purpose. Early forms of 
epic and saga transmitted what was 
held to be history: and, apart from 


ence the assistance of a verse fo 

to primitive story tellers in helpin 

them to commit to memory immens 
quantities of matter, was very con- 
siderable. And in more advanced: 
societies, such as that of ancient 
Greece, the recognised social 
functions of poetry are very con- 
spictious. The drama was part of 
a public celebration of religious 
Origin; the pindanic ode developed 
in relation to a particular kind of 
social occasion. We can still say 
that the lyric—the poem written to 
be sung to music, whether by a, 
group of people together, or by one 
singer -to an audience, and the 
poetic drama, are forms of poetry 
which have a peculiar social rôle, 
ee from that of poetry which 
` primarily -intended for the 
reading of one person in solitude. 
“Now, it should be obvious that 
with the song and with the drama 


‘its emotional effect upon the in 


——_- 
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we have to do with two special 
functions of poetry. In the former, 
you have a ‘special kind of poetry 
combined with a special kind of 
‘music, and both the poet and the 
musician are working within 
certain limits: Poetry to be sung 
must be a very simplified poetry: 
‘and in the opera it can hardly afford 
to be more than competent verse. 
In any kind of verse to be sung the 
rôle of the poet is quite, secondary 
to that of the composer. The situa- 
tion in the writing of dramatic 
verse is rather different, because 
the poet can, at moments, take 
| precedence over the dramatist, but 
| chiefly because the poet and the 
dramatist, in a verse play, are the 
same person. But the poet who sets 
out to write a play must try to be, 





to dramatic laws that he owes obedi- 
ence; and in so far as he succeeds 
in conforming to the necessities of 
drama, he will find himself writing 
a different kind of poetry. For it is 


voice, but for tha voice of an 
unknown interpreter, and poetry 
which must make an immediate and 
ollective effect upon a mixed group 
f listeners, none of whom may be 
ssumed to have read the text 

fore hearing it. In the song and 
in the drama we have two forms of 
poetry, each with an important 
social function: but with these, we 
have to do with a double réle, the 
co-operation of poet and composer 
in a common function, or the 
subordination of the poet as poet 
to the poet as dramatist. Yet 
in both, our appreciation 
enhanced by analytical study: a 
fine lyric, or a great poetic play, is 
better enjoyed if we have not only 
heard it performed in public, but 
read it in private: so that the 
function of the lyric or the play 





. appears to be in part the same as 


that of any other kind of poetry. 
We cannot, that is, say that the 
social function of poetry, or the 
réle of the poet, is exhibited only 
B 


first and always, a dramatist. It is. 


poetry written not for his own 


is” 


a 


fo question that 


in poetry which has to be performed- 
in public. 

Let us next consider the rôle of the 
poet, and the function of poetry, in 
relation to the purpose ‘of the poet 
himself. It very often happens that 
the, poet wishes to propagate some 
doctrine, religious, philosophical, or 
social; to provoke ‘his readers to 
some particular attitude or course 
of action; to inculcate some moral 
lesson; or éven to convey informa- 
tion. These.are by no means recent 
applications: in fact, it is the 
opposite view, that art should 
serve no end beyond itself, which is 
the more modern. It was indeed a 


‘commonplace amongst Renaissance 


critics that poetry should inspire 
men to moral virtue. And there is 
some of the 
greatest poets have-had very definite 
purposes. They have not dissimu- 
lated them; their poems would be 
meaningless without them. Here, 
I think, .we must avoid being 
seduced into one or the other of 
two extreme opinions. The first is, 
that it is simply the value of the 
ideas. expressed in a poem which 
gives the value to the poetry;. or 
that it is the truth of his view of 
life—by which we ordinarily mean 
its congruity with our own viéw— , 
that matters. The other ‘is, that the 
ideas, the beliefs of the poet do not 
matter at all; that they are rather 
like some alloy, necessary for the 
poet in order to manipulate his true 
material, which is refined out of 
the, poetry in the course of time. 
To arrive at what seems to me the 
more correct view, we may consider 
first, that when a poet has expressed 
successfully a philosophy we find 
that ‘it is a philosophy which is 
already i in existence, not one of his 
own invention; when ‘he has made 


‘a successful poem which : conveys 


information, the facts are not of 
his own discovery. As examples of 
the first, we may- take Lucretius or 
Dante: they both drew their 
material from the work of philoso- 
phers who were not poets. As an 
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example of the second, we may take 
Virgil in his Georgics: he was not 
aiming to popularise a wholly new 


and revolutionary theory of farming,’ 
but rather to preserve and unify” 


the principles which had been prac- 
tised by good farmers before his 
time. And this leads me to conclude, 
that these poems were not designed 
_ to persuade the readers to an intel- 
lectual assent, but to convey an 
emotional equivalent for the ideas. 
What Lucretius and Dante teach 
you, in fact, is what tt feels like to 
hold certain béliefs; what Virgil 
teaches you, 
inside the agrarian life. The poem 
“may persuade some readers to 
accept the ideas, by the association 
of the idea with emotion which the 
reader enjoys experiencing. But the 
purpose of Dante, I should say, 
was not so much to persuade 
readers to give intellectual assent 
to'the Christian cosmogony, as to 
make readers, who already accepted 
that cosmogony, or who at least 
were not prepared to deny it, feel it 
as a matter of personal experience. 
I see no reason why future poets 
should not set themselves a similar 
task. But I believe it to be a condi- 
tion of success, that the view of 
life which they attempt to express 
in poetry, should be one whjch is 
already accepted. I do: Serna 
ke poetry vut of ideas 


when (yey are too original or tob 
new. The poet himself must already 


have lived them, and lived them com- 
munally.. For the business of a poet 
is to express the culture in which he 
lives, and to which he belongs, not 
to express aspiration towards one 
which i is not yet incarnate. 

' This is not, of course, meant to 
imply that the poet has to’ approve 
the society in which he lives: 
express an` actual culture, and to 


‘approve a social situation, are two’ 


‘quite different things. This expres- 
sion of his culture, indeed, may ‘set 
the poet into violent opposition to 
a social situation which violates 
that culture. 
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is to feel ‘yourself . 


to. 


ulary. 
‘very intelligent and charming man, 


I say that I think it is the 
to criticise, the culture in which he 


lives and to which he belongs. But 
what it is the task of the poet to 


do, is always something more than, 


and can be something very different 
from his conscious purpose. That 
the purpose of a poet, what he sets 
out to do and what he thinks he 


` business of the poet to express, and . 


is doing, -is' relevant to.the under- ` 


standing of his poetry I do not 


_ deny; nor do I deny that: when he 


has a conscious purpose, it may be 


one which can be .greatly to the | 


advantage, or alternatively to the 
detriment of his poetry. I only say 
that the function of his poetry 
cannot be judged by his purpose. 
I can best make clear what I mean 
by this, by reference to a vast body 


of literature to which students of” 


zsthetics and psychology might 
perhaps pay more’ attention: I 
mean’ bad poetry. Here, I must 
distinguish first between the- true 
bad poet and the false bad poet. By. 
the latter, I mean every person 
(and that is perhaps the majority 
of people who have received some 


rudiments of literary education) { 


who is moved at some moment o 
adolescence to express himself in 
verse and who for, a brief perio 
cherishes the illusion that what h 
has written is poetry. The true bad 
poet is a person of perseverance 


and industry, who goes on writing, \ 


after this adolescent crisis has been 
passed, to the a his life. He 
devotes himself . 
poetry: it is his. erty He.is a 
person of some talent. But there 


“are two types of true bad poet. The 


first is a lover of words; he has 
nothing to say that has not already 
been said, but he thinks that origin- 
ality. consists in expressing the 
commonplace sentiment in a slightly 
unusual syntax, metric, and vocab- 
I knew one such poet, a 


who made one great discovery: 
that by placing a comma, not at 
the end’ of the line, but at. the 


writing bad: 


beginning’ of the next line, he could 
achieve a-certain appearance of 
originality. The other type of bad 
poet is not a virtuoso; he has found 
aserious purpose; he has a message 
to convey. This type of. bad poet is 
apt to run to very long poems, 
even to the epic. He usually keeps 
to a well-tried vocabulary and long 
approved metre; he aims at the 
sublime rather than the eccentric. 
He has a religious, or a philosophi- 
cal, or a -political turn of mind; 
and ‘his poetry is the vehicle of a 
message ‘which he is sure is of 
importance to the world. He has a 
social purpose: and he has nothing 
else. ; 
I find that, in reading the work 
of a good poet, I am apt to be 
struck by a certain ambiguity. At 
moments I feel that his language, 
is merely the perfect instrument for 
what he has to say; at other 
moments I feel that he is: simply 
making use of, even exploiting, his 
beliefs for the sake of the verbal 
beauty in which he can express 
them. He appears to be both inside 
‘and outside of his beliefs. and 
foterests. Wher this doubt about 
he attitude of the poet cannot 
rise, one is tempted to suspect the 
oetry. If we can enjoy the form 


vhile indifferent to the content, that ` 


poetry is for us mere virtuosity; if 
we can attend to the ideas and be 
indifferent to the words in which 
they are expressed, what we are 
reading is for us merely bad prose. 
— It is necessary, certainly, that the 
poet should have other interests 
besides writing poetry. And he 
should be interested in other 
subjects for their own sake. Just as 
it is a mistake to seek for any kind 
of experience, for the purpose of 
making poetry out of ‘it, so we 
should not pursue any subject of 
knowledge, scientific, historical, or 
philosophical, for the sake of 
having something to write about. 
We cannot simply se poetry to 


express our thought or féeling, and | 


we cannot simply seek for know-_ 
B* 
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ledge or experience, for the sake of 
writing poetry. Those whom we call 
the great ‘poets, have usually been 
men of wide interests; but the con- 
dition of their being poets at all, is, 
that their learning and thought, as 
? well as their experience of men and 
actions, should have been assimi- 


diated by their sensibility. And for 


this to happen, the experience must 
come on its own terms, the intel- 
lectual study must ‘be pursued for 
its own sake. | 

If I am right, then.a great deal 
more goes to the making of poetry 
than the conscious purpose of the 
poet; and, if this is so, the poet’s 
social réle also is more than, and 
other than, any conscious social 
purpose on his part. The poet may,’ 
or may not, have a deliberate inten- 
tion to teach or to persuade. It is 

sy to see that Virgil had~a 
particular attitude towards the 
Roman people, the Roman City, 
the Roman Empire, to communicate 
to his audience in the Aeneid; that 
Dante, and Milton in a different 
way, were aiming to teach a 
particular theology, in their more 
abstract passages, and to make 
this theology real to their readers, 
in their descriptions of scenes, 
events, and characters: , and . the 
effect of -their poetry upon contem- 
porary readers may be assumed to 
have been very close to their inten- 
tions. But with the passage of time, 
their poetry reveals new and 
different significance. And with 
other poets, also of the first rank, 
it is not always easy to. see what 
their conscious purpose was, or 
whether they had any, or whether 
it matters. Even with the Greek 
dramatists, did the poet really hope 
or intend to benefit his audience by. 
precept ot example? And did |. 
Racine create Roxane-in order to ` 
warn society against the dangers of 
. uncontrolled passion; or did Shake- 
speare create Lear as a warning 
against the self-deceptions of senile 
vanity? os 

It is obvious that any attempt to 
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define the function of poetry in 
terms of the purpose of the poet, 
is to involve ourselves in a laby- 
Tinth from which there is no extri- 
(gation. All we can say is that when 
a poet has had’a clear and distinct 
purpose, this purpose appears to 
have been a necessary condition of 
his writing the poetry: his purpose 
was useful'to him. And when he 
has had such a purpose, we have 
to take account of it, whether we 
sympathise with it or not, in order 
fully to appreciate his poetry; and 
this is as true when his poem has 
to do with affairs two thousand 
years ago as when it deals with 
affairs, contemporary with our- 
selves, The direct social value of 
poetry was much in the minds of 
critics and theorists of the Renais- 
sance, for whom every notable man 
of antiquity was an example to be 
imitated or avoided, as the illustra- 
tion of some virtue or vice described 
by Aristotle. Later moralists have 
been less naive,. but also more 
vague. And in recent times, a 
reason why we have become more 
cautious in accepting a  poet’s 
expressed intention as evidence of 
what he was really doing, is that 
we have all become more conscious 
\r the réle of the unconscious. 


If we are to discover the social. 


réle of poetry, we must find out 
what it does everywhere, at all 
times and in all languages. We 
must avoid considering the various 
functions which some poetry has 
performed, at some times and in 
some places, and the different rôles 
which particular poets have filled 
or tried to fill. We must also avoid 
imposing a new réle upog poetry; 
we must not say, “‘this is what 
poetry ought to do’’ unless it is 
something which all good poetry 
has always done. So let us begin 
with its most obvious test of excel- 
lence. First of all, it must give 
pleasure. If anyone asks ‘‘what 
sort of pleasure?’’ I can only say 
“the sort of pleasure that good 
e poetry can give’; and if anyone 
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i 
asks ‘“‘to whom should | it give 
pleasure?” I can only say ‘‘to those 
people who appreciate poetry.” For 
any other answer would immedi- 
ately take us into speculations 
about æsthetics, for which I have 
neither the competence nor the 
interest. Of course one mav read 
poetry for other reasons, without 


‘enjoying it as poetry. You may 


read the work of a poet in order 
to gain an understanding of his 
period of history; but he would not 
be important enough to reward 
such investigation, unless a number 
of people had in his own time 
enjoyed reading his poetry. Even 
if you set yourself to read the work 
of bad poets of the past, it will 
probably be to find out why people 
ever thought them good poets. It 
is obvious that a poém which has 
never given any pleasure to anyone 
but the author, can have no social 
function at all. ` 

This statement of the obvious 
raises the question, whether the 
social rôle of a poet is greater than. 
another’s if his work has given. 
pleasure to more people. It some- 
times happens that a poet has beer’ 
read and enjoyed in his own genera- 
tion by a vast number of people, 
and now has no readers at all; 
while another poet may have been 
read with enjoyment only by a few 
people'at any time, but continues, 
throughout the centuries, to give 
pleasure to a few people in every 
generation. I do not think that we 
should say that the social rôle of | 
sthe first was greater than that of 
the second. Shall we not say, that . 
the second poet’s work has perman- ' 
ence, and that the work of the 
former was a temporary fashion— 
and that the permanent has the 
greater social valué? I think we do 
feel that a poem must continue to 
please readers in every generation, 
or at least must have the power of . 
giving fresh pleasure after a period 
of neglect, so long as there are 
readers who can understand the 
language in which it is written. 
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_ With this qualification, it is 
nevertheless generally true that the 
greatest poets are those who have 
given the most pleasure to the 
largest number, and the greatest 
variety, of human beings, throughout 
the period of time since they wrote. 
And, in general, I am also taking 
account of a poet’s public in foreign 
countries through translations of 
his work. There are, of . course, 
several sorts of poetry for which 
translation is justified. There is 
poetry in which visual imagery 
dominates, and which therefore can 
convey some of its effect in any 
language. There may. tbe the poetry 
of a poet whose temperament has 
an affinity with the spirit of some 
language not his own; conversely, 
there-is poetry which finds a trans- 
lator whose temperament has an 
affinity to that of the author. And 
lastly, there is the most universal 
poetry, which, however much it 
may lose in translation, retains 
much that can be read with pleasure 
and advantage in a foreign 
language. But even the greatest 
poets, the men of undoubted inter- 
national or universal importance, 
are also local: indeed, they may be 
more profoundly local, for their 
own people and their own language, 
than smaller poets whose work can 
be only locally appreciated. -Every 
poet has a significance for his own 
people ‘that he cannot have for 
others; and a poet must be a great 
poet for his own people, if he is to 
be also a great European, or a 
great universal poet. 

We .observe that poetry differs, 
from the other arts, in that it has a 
value for people of the poet’s race, 
country and language, which it 
cannot have for others. It ts true 
that music and painting have also 
local characters; and that a piece 


of music, or a painting, may com- - 


municate something to the artist’s 
compatriots which a foreigner will 
miss. But, at least within the circle 
of European culture, a good critic 
can form a sound opinion of the 


merit of foreign works of art: there 
are at least common laws of con- 
struction, common standards of 
technical mastery. And of all the 
forms of art for which language is 
used—the theatre, the novel, the 
prose work of every kind—poetry 
is the most indissoluble from its 
language. With poetry alone, we 
can never feel quite certain of our 
judgement, without the support of 
critics who belong to the same 
country and the same language. 
And if the poet is more dependent 
upon his particular language than 
other artists, or even other writers, 
so I may’ be allowed to conclude 
that that language is more depen- 
dent upon the poet than upon men 
of any other profession. And this 
leads me at last to what I believe 
to be the social rôle of the poet. I 
think that it is important for every 
language, if that language is to be 
worth preserving, to have its own 
poetry—not simply for those who 
enjoy reading poetry, but for the 
sake of the people as .a whole. I 
think that the existence of a 
national literature—and .I rank 
poetry as the most indispensable 
part of literature—makes a difer- 
ence, not only to those who enjoy 
poetry, but to everybody; even to 
those who hardly know thé names 
of their greatest national poets; 
even, I might also say, to the 
wholly illiterate. So it is through 
his service to people who do not 
read his poetry, that I assign to the 
poet his greatest social rôle. 

We observe that the impulse 
towards the literary use of the 
vernacular begins in poetry: it was 
in poetry that the modern languages 
of Europe first exercised them- 
selves, while Latin was still the 
language of learning and prose. 
This appears to be inevitable, when 
we recognise that poetry, however 
intellectual, has to do with the 
expression’ of feeling and emotion; 
that feeling and emotion are 
experienced in the language of 
daily life; and that feeling and. 
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emotion are particular, while 
thought is_ Gaon It is easier 
to think © a foreign tongue, 


than to Teel. in it. No art is more 
stubbornly national than poetry. A 
people may have its language 
taken away from it, suppressed in 
public use, and forbidden in its 
schools; but unless you teach that 
people may have its language 
you have not eradicated. the old one, 
and it will re-affirm itself first of 
all in poetry. And when I speak of 
feeling in another language, I mean 
something more radical than merely 
“expressing one’s feelings in 
another language.” A thought 
expressed in another language may 
be practically the same thought; 
but. a feeling expressed in a 
different language cannot be quite 
the same feeling. For emotion, 
poetry is a more precise medium 
than prose. One of the reasons for 
trying to learn a foreign language 
is that it gives us a kind of supple- 
mentary personality: one of the 
reasons for not acquiring another. 
language to use instead of our own 
is that hardly anybody really wants 
to become a different person. The 
extermination of a superior lan- 
guage is the extermination of a 
superior people. 

Emotion and feeling, then, can 
only be fully expressed in the ver- 
nacular language which a particu- 
lar people has fashioned for itself 
through many generations, and 
which, in its turn, has gone to 
fashion the mode of feeling of its 
people. It must be fundamentally 
the language of all classes ‘of that 
peaple: the structure, the rhythms, 
the sounds, the idioms of a 
language express the personality of 
the race that speaks it. When I say 
that it is poetry rather than prose, 

- which is concerned with the analysis 
and definition of emotion and 
feeling, I do not ignore, on the one 
hand, the intellectual content of 
poetry, or on the other, the 
emotional qualities of prose. Sensi- 

«bility and intellect are not separable 
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in the individual, nor are they in 
the language he speaks. I am 
merely stressing specific character- 
istics. And I do not admit that 
poetry, in order to have a social 
function, must. limit itself to the 
expression of feelings which every- 
body can recognise and understand 
and share. We must not limit 
poetry to popular poetry. It is 
enough, in a healthy and homo- 
geneous civilisation, that the feel-' 
ings of the most refined and 
complex individuals have something 
in common with those of the crudest 
and least educated, which they do 
not share with persons of their own 
level of culture who speak another 
language. It is true, I‘believe, that 
in a healthy society, the really great 
poet should be understood in part, 
and responded, to, by compatriots 
of the humblest, as well as by those 
of the highest level 'of culture. But 
his most general social rôle will be: 
in relation, not to his readers, but 
to his language as spoken by every- 
one. ' 

We may say, then, that just as, 
the first duty of a man qua citizen 
is to his country, so his first duty 
qua poet is to the language of his 
country. First, he has the duty to, 
preserve that language: his use of, 
it must not weaken, coarsen, . or 
degrade it. Second, he has the duty 


to develop that language, to bring 


it up to date, to investigate its 
unexplored possibilities. So far as 
he expresses, in his poetry, what 
other people feel, he is also affect- 
ing that feeling by making it more 
‘in giving people words 
for their feelings, he is teaching 
them something about themselves. 
But he is not merely more conscious 
than others; he is also different 
from them, and different from other 
poets, and can. therefore give his 
readers knowledge of feelings which 
they have never experienced. That 
is the difference between the writer 
who is: merely eccentric or 
grotesque, and the genuine poet: 
the former may have feelings which 


~r 


are unique, but which cannot be 
shared, or are not worth sharing, 
and which are therefore socially 
useless; while the genuine poet dis- 
covers new shades and variations of 


sensibility in which others can par-i 


ticipate. And in expressing them, 
he is developing and enriching the 
language, for the ultimate advan- 
tage of a public far wider than his 
circle of readers. { 

I have said enough about the dif- 
ferences of feeling of different 
peoples as expressed by. their 
several languages. But people 
experience life differently not only 
in different places and different lan-. 
guages: the same people experi- 
ence it differently at different times. 
Our sensibility differs from that of 
the Chinese or the Hindu; but also, 
it is not the same as that of our 


ancestors of a few centuries ago. It. 


is not even quite ‘the same as that 
of our parents; indeed, we our- 
selves are not unchanged in the 
course of a lifetime. This is 
obvious; what is not quite so 
obvious is that this is the reason 
why no people can afford to stop 
producing poetry. Most men take a 
certain pride in the great authors 
of their language and country, 


, though they may never have read 


them; they are proud of them as 
of any other distinction of their 
country. A few authors even become 
celebrated enough to be cited 
occasionally by’ ‘political orators. But 
most people do not realise that this 
is not -enough—to have 
writers of the past; that, unless we 


_can go on producing great authors, 


and especially great poets, our lan- 


guage will deteriorate. Our culture 


will deteriorate, and in the end may 
become so weakened that it will 
yield to an alien and stronger one. 
And, unless we have always a con- 
temporary literature, we shall our- 
selves become more and more alien 
to the literature of our own past. 
That literature, if it has no living 
progeny, will become more and 
more remote from “us, ‘until it is 
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hardly more than the literature of 
another. and vanished race. Our 
language goes on changing whether 
we want it to or not; our way of 
life changes under the pressure of 
every sort of change in our envir- 
So to cope with ,these 
changes we need constantly new 
poets, men who combine an excep- . 
tional sensibility with an excep- 
tional power over words: other- 
wise. our own ability, the ability of 
a whole people, not, merely: to 
express, but even to feel, civilised 
emotions, will degenerate. 

The changes and ‘developments of 
language operated in every genera- 
tion by a few authors—authors, 
perhaps, who in their own time 
have but `a , small number of 
readers—will work themselves into 
the language gradually, through 
their influence on other, more 
popular writers; and by the time 
their influence has been absorbed, a 
new advance will be called for. So, 
in the long run, it makes a differ- 
ence to the speech, to the sensi- 
bility,to the lives of all the members 
of a society or community, to the 
whole people: even, as I have said, 
to those who do not know the 
names of their poets. The influence, 
of poetry, at its furthest periphery, 
is of course very diffused, very 
indirect. To follow it is like follow- 
ing the flight of a bird or an aero- 
plane in a clear sky; if you have 
noticed it when it was quite near, 
and kept your eye on it, you can 
still see it, at a great distance at 
which the eye of another person 
will be unable to detect it. So you 
can find the influence of poetry 
everywhere, in a healthy society : 
for in a healthy society there is a 
constant circulation of -influence 
from each part to the others. 
` F should not like you to think 
that I am making an exorbitant 
claim for poetry, and that I suppose 
that the language we speak is 
determined by poets. It is equally 
true to say that the language of 
poets is determined by the languages 
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which they hear spoken around 
them. A poet must be dependent 
upon his language in the state in 
which he finds åt, in his own lime 
and in his own environment. If it is 
improving, so much the better for 
him; if it is deteriorating, he must 
make the best of it. Poetry can do 
something to preserve, and even 
restore, the health of a language; 
it can also help that language to 
develop, in order that it may be 
just as subtle, ‘strong, and exact in 
the more complicated conditions 
,and for the changing purposes of 
modern. life, as it was in an earliér 
and simpler age. But in that 
baffling social personality which we 


call our ‘‘culture,’’ the elements 
depend upon, each other; and 
poetry, like everything else, 


depends upon a great many influ- 
ences which are beyond its control. 

. My emphasis appears to have 
been upon the national and local 
functions of poetry. I do not wish 
this discussion to become confused 
with the political and economic 
issues which are suggested by the 
word nationality, or by the more 
controversial word nationalism. But 
I ought to make clear what I do 
believe in relation to my subject. I 
cannot accept the ideal of a general 
uniformity of culture’ among the 
several parts, large and small,. of 
Europe; on the other hand, I’ do 
not believe that these parts of 
Europe can flourish in cultural 
isolation from each other. I should 
like each part to preserve its indi- 
_ viduality. With the extent of poli- 
tical and economic independence 
necessary for the preservation of 
this individuality, I am not here 
concerned. Both unity and diversity 
are necessary. It seems difficult 
enough, in the future before us, to 
achieve any European unity; it 
seems difficult enough, on the other 
hand, for each nation to preserve 
its distinct and traditional culture: 


what we have to attempt seems - 


more+ difficult than either, because 
eit is both. 
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As an illustration, in closing: 


` there is much to be said, for certain 


limited purposes, for the propaga- 
tion of some universal hngua 
franca, a common ‘‘‘second lan- 
guage’’ of communication between 
peoples. But supposing that all 


communication between those who’ 


are foreigners to each other was 
carried on in an artificial language 
which was the language of no one 
in particular, this might be 
adequate for some purposes, but 
would be worse than useless for 


others. Poetry is a constant remin-_ 


der of all the things which can only 
be said in one language. The spiri- 
tual communication between nation 
and nation cannot be carried on 
without the help of those indivi- 
duals who study each other’s lan- 
guages perseveringly enough to be 
able to feel in a foreign language. 


‘The study of another people’s poetry 


is particularly illuminating. When I 
was very young, before I was able 
to speak French at all, or even to 
understand it when spoken, I 
generally found that I did not 
understand a piece of prose until I 
understood it according. to’ the: 
standards of the schoolmaster: that, 
is, I had to be sure of the meaning | 
of every word, grasp the grammar, 
and then think it in English. But 
I also found that sometimes a piece 
of poetry, which I could not have 
translated, \ which contained many 
words unknown to me, and 
sentences which I could not con- 
strue, could yet convey to me some- 
thing unique, something indefinably 
different from anything in English, 
which I could not explain yet which 
I felt I understood. It was not an 
illusion: on learning the language 
better, I found that what I had 
divined to be in the poetry was 
really there, as well as much more. 
So I should like to re-write the 
story of the tower of Babel as 
follows: So long as the builders 
all spoke their several languages, 
with the assistance of liaison officers, 
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all went fairly well. But, disap- 
proving of the privileged position 
of these officers, and suspicious of 
their efficiency, they dismissed them. 
Then, being unable to communi- 
cate with each other at all, each 
group set to work independently, 
and the results were much less 
satisfactory. So they invented a new 
language which was not the lan- 


guage of anybody in ‘particular, and | 


finally the tower collapsed; because, 


Patriotism in School 
ANTONY BRACKENBURY 


In the course of a recent de-, 


bate in the Lords on the Education 
Bill, an amendinent, likely to be- 
come notorious, was put forward 
suggesting that all children should 
be expressly taught that it was 
their right and duty to defend their 
country, Advocating this, Lord 
Mottistone clearly stated that 
‘‘defend” in this phrase meant 
“fight for,” só there was no room 
to doubt that the purpose of the 
amendment was to inoculate the 
next generation against any pos- 
sible post-war epidemic of pacifism. 
During’ the same debate the Oxford 
Union’s decision, already estab- 
lished in its notoriety, not to fight 
for King and Country, was the 
subject of a good deal of argument 
and was of course condemned and 
ridiculed on all sides. It was a de- 
bate if you like on patriotism: but 
on an outworn patriotism (what 
exactly is meant by King and 
Country anyway ?) hich the 
undergraduates had the courage to 
reject and which made even the 
Lords a little uneasy. 

Call it the Old Patriotism. I was 
talking to a lady the other day who 
was distressed because her grandson 
was attending a school in every 
way excellent except that they re- 
fused to fly the Union Jack on their 


c ' ` 


although they were all using the 
same words, they al attached 


„different meanings to them. Against 


this revised version of the Tower 
of Babel, I would set the story of 
Pentecost, which I do not desire to 
tamper with:. for the various 
peoples there assembled heard the 
Apostles; not in Esperanto or Basic 
English, but each in his own 
tongue: and what they all heard 
was the same message. 


` 


flagstaff. “I don’t want him to be 


brought up without any idea of 
patriotism,” she said: No more in- 
deéd do I. But what sort of patriot- 
ism? According to the creed of her 
generation she was justified. The 
Union Jack is the symbol of the 
Old Patriotism even as its’ watch- 
word is still “Rule Britannia.” In 
the years before the war great sums 
of money and much energy were 
spent to ‘keep its “flame alive 
amongst a disillusioned people. The. 
military tattoos, Navy weeks and 
the Fleet reviews, all the pageantry 
attending the public appearances of 
the Royal Family, these were some 
of the ways in which the validity of 
the old conception was advertised.. 

But these were after all no more 
than the outward trappings. There 


was something more than mere . 


blowing of bugles and rolling of 
drums. Patriotism is not a- wicked 
myth propagated by the War 
Office. It is a fact arising out of the 
social nature of personality. It is a 
complex of pride, affection and 
loyalty. H. W.-Nevinson records 
how a village schoolchild wrote in 
an essay on ‘‘My Native Land?’ 
that “England is .only a small 
country, but it is better than any 
other’?: that is pride. “Home 
sweet home” 
tality but true affection. “Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori’’: that 
is loyalty. These are sentiments we 
all share ‘and no one wishes to do, 
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away with them. But for genera- 
tion upon generation these emotions 
have been canalized to provide the 
moral impetus without which wars 
. cannot be waged, and if we wish 
to’ do anything’ about it we have 
first to shake ourselves free of the 
habitual association of patriotism 
, with fighting. When ‘‘Rule Britan- 
nia” is confronted across the North 
Sea by ‘‘Deutschland über Alles” 
we see what a formidable obstacle 
to peace on earth the old patriotism, 
is likely to be. 


That patriotism is not the ulti- 
mate loyalty we recognise, and 
there may be occasions when we 
sare forced into the tragic necessity 
of choosing to obey some other con- 
flicting claim. But that does not 
mean we may leave patriotism out 
of account altogether. It is a rich 
vein in a man’s character without. 
which he seems but a poor colour- 
less creature. Of one thing we may 
be certain. It will be quite impos- 
sible to substitute some other larger 
loyalty, some notion of world citi- 
zenship, in the hope of taking a fur- 
ther evolutionary. step in man’s 
development. The essence of patriot- 
ism is individuality and differentia- 
tion: We-shall get no world patriot- 
ism until another planet swims into 
our ken inhabited differently from 
‘our own. And in the meantime we 
must continue to wage periodic 
wars as good patriots? No. There 
is an alternative within the bounds 
of patriotism itself, but it depends 
on a complete reinterpretation of 
the word and’a conscious change 
in our-habits of thought. Patriot- 
ism, then, like the god Janus, is 
two-headed, and like Janus reveals 
whether the destiny of the people is 
peace or war... 

Berdyaev, has written: ‘‘Patriot- 
ism means love of the land and of 
the people.’? These words define 
what: I would call the New Patriot- 
ism. It is at once noticeable that 
there is nothing vague or abstract 
about it; the land and the people 
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are concrete realities, not nebulous 
ideas. It is this new patriotism with 
all its implications that I believe we 
should teach our children, who 
nowadays wear tin hats and collect 


` bits of. shrapnel. To be shocked by 


these signs of the times is futile 
and absurd, and to take away tin 
soldiers and toy guns is a waste of 
labour. These things are simply the 
childish mirror of the civilisation in 
which we live and. of the values 
which predominate. We are faced 
again with the. challenge of a 
change of values. 


What are the implications of this 
new patriotism? First, love of the 
land. There thas been in the past 
half-dozen years a widespread re- 
surgence of this spirit, which marks 
the return of: people who had lost 
their bearings to the foundations of 


‘life. There was no truer sign of de- 


cadence in the years between the 
wars than fields overrun with thorn 
trees and hillsides eroded by rab- 
bits. Even before 1939: there were 
some who had begun the long’ task 
of reclaiming the waste land and 
reafforesting the decimated woods. 
And this is the unspectacular path 
of sanity and peace. This is a stra- 


tum of activity below any economic. 


or political adjustment; it is the 


bedrock on which the whole secu- , 
rity of our life, let alone our civiliza- | 


tion, ‘depends. In the face of in- 
exorable nature we have to. learn, 
in Barlow’s admirable phrase, the 
discipline of peace. 

This is a lesson our children 
must learn, to lové and care for 
their land. And how are we to teach 
them? First, by bringing them up 
aware of their land. For it is their 
land whether they are town- 
dwellers are no. We are all co- 


inheritors of this land of ours, 


though there may be comparatively 
few who, during their brief ten- 
ancy, have direct control over its 
cultivation. No man is an out-and- 
out owner of land, if only because 
of his short term of life. “The earth 
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is the Lord’s and all that therein 
is.” That is the truth of the matter, 
and the greatest landowner is no 
more than a steward of whom 
much is required. This then is the 
first.step, to bring home -the fact 
that this England is our land for 
which we are each responsible. 
Every child must, I believe, be 


given some of his education in the 


country, among people who are 
directly serving the land, and be 
taught his own share in making it 
fertile and in keeping it beautiful. 
In this way our children may be- 
come conscious of England in a 
manner that few of their ‘elders 
are: familiar with its crops and 
cattle; woods and orchards; hills, 
moors and downland; rivers and 
long seashores; with all its varie- 
gated character and beauty. 


The second half of the definition 
is love of the people. By this Ber- 
dyaev means, I believe, the indivi- 
dual persons who comprise the com- 
munity and not. simply a generali- 
zation, the Demos. Love in action 
is seen as service, and our love of 

_ the people will issue in acts of per- 
sonal service. It is not nowadays 
considered specifically ' patriotic to 
care for waifs and strays, or to 
attend the sick and aged. It is noble 
and unselfish social work, to be 
sure, and much esteemed, but the 
distinction of being a patriot is still 
reserved for the gallant soldier. 
This is false. The conscripted sol- 
dier who is killed by air bombard- 
ment from his own forces cannot be 
described as a patriot: the man 
who voluntarily spends his life in a 
slum settlement transforming -the 
lives of those he meets; the man 
who takes over a hundred derelict 
acres and by twenty years’ hard 
work restores them to full fertility ; 
these men certainly can. True 
charity is always personal. That is 
why, literally, the good turn every 
day is a far better starting point 
than a penny-a-week fund, even for 
the Red Cross. From such humble 
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beginnings a child’s sense of ser- 
vice and responsibility may grow 
until he experiences what the 
Quakers ‘call a concern, and ulti- 
mately realises that evén one child 
dying of cruelty or neglect is a sin 
for which we are each and all 
responsible. 


The criticism has to be faced that‘ 
this is a dangerously exclusive 
patriotism to teach children in a 
world suffering acutely from pre- 
cisely that curse. But the exclusive- 
ness which has reached its culmina- 
tion in the wave of ferocious anti- 
semitism in Germany was born of 
fear; the fear of a people who felt 
insecure and lacked faith in their 
own integrity; a fear which found 
its natural compensation in acts of 
violence. But the new patriotism 
here envisaged will be grounded on 
a quiet confidence springing from 
true self-knowledge. We shall be 
able to confront the world as the 
Athenians did under Pericles, wel- 
coming strangers. and adventuring 


among them without any trace of 


xenophobia. 

-There is a more serious criticism 
still: namely, that this reinterpre- 
tation is full of virtues but some- 
how misses the nobility and lacks 


‘the dynamic that has always been 


associated with the word patriot- 
ism. The reason, lies in the words 
already quoted: “‘pro patria mori. 

The old. patriotism challenged men 
to make the greatest possible sacri-: 
fice and won for this reason a sanc- 
tity made inviolable by the deaths 
of great numbers of brave men in 
every generation. On many of the 
stone monuments erected after the 
last war are to be found the words 
‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this that a 
man lay down his life for his 
friends.” By.these words were the 
deaths of millions consecrated and 
what seemed to many a sinful waste 
of human life was somehow made 
good. Death after all is the final 
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touchstone of a man’s sincerity. 
Yet if wè are to be honest it hardly 
seems possible to apply these words 
to totalitarian warfare. Clearly 
there is no question of love unless 
life is freely given for the sake of 


some other loved person. But the . 


- conscript armies of to-day, fighting 
like mercenaries first on one side 
and then on the other, victims of 
an inscrutable and ineluctable pro- 
cess that takes not the slightest 
account of human personality—can 
they be said to be laying down their 
lives for their friends? At the same 
time there are in the occupied 
countries hundreds of examples of 
true patriots dying for their friends 
and their land. The loyalty and 
courage which brought them to the 


Childhood 
DENYS VAL BAKER 


Once upon a childhood there 
was a little white boy with a mock- 
ing smile, and the memory of a 
wind-swept gypsy and a soft- 
skřnned virgin with bright ‘black 
eyes... 

The little white boy was smooth 
and soft and could smile with his 
eyes. Was his name Joseph? Or 
was his name Jacob? Or had he no 
name, but a ‘head and a nose and 
lungs,and the veins and the little 
white heart of a dewdrop? Was he 
dark of the gypsy? Or fair of the 
woman? Or was he the spilt milk 
of a hundred colours and the raw 
flesh from the hanked shafts of a 
thousand milion men? Was he 
from yesterday? Or was he from to- 
morrow? Or was he from the time- 


less womb of the sad lingering . 


everydays? He was the little white 
boy with the small clenched fists 


_and the skin of a dove and never 


washed cleaner than in the dew of 
the first morning. 

He was a mocking boy with the 
living eyes and he was a stubble 


„£ hairless wonder, his“ old bald 
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concentration camps or the iring 
squads are an inspiration to men 
everywhere, Should such a testing 
time recur we would wish our 
children to respond with no less 
bravery; and if our new interpreta- 
tion of patriotism failed to arouse 
in them a similar devotion it would 
have failed indeed. 

What then is the sum of the 
matter? That patriotism is now, and 
will remain, a powerful influence in 
our lives. Therefore we must see 
that for our children it is the 
patriotism of peace; that it means 
nothing vague or sentimental, 
nothing pompous or aggressive; 
that nevertheless it remains just‘as 
inspiring of pride, affection and 
loyalty even unto ‘death. 


. pate a dull sadness. He was a pum- 


melled boy and a punched boy and 
a quaked, giggling boy with the 
dancing fairies in his mouth. He 
was the warm boy with the-sucking 
mouth and-the quick bladder, but 
air cloaked the pinched shoulders 


and a balloon was his head. He lay 


on a deep bed and the sun switched 
on and the air wrapt in a patcel ' 
and poured wine over him with a 
tickling gurgle. Soft-boned hands 
were for leaning on and the tubbed, 
abdomen was empty for swelling 
with the good blooded milk and the 
bent happiness of him. could lay | 
laughing all day without a cloud to 
frown the sun or a stone to drop 
in the still pools outside. He rolled 
in the groundless soil and wrapped 
in the wet laughter of nymphs and 
he was white without a stain, only 
sprinkled with the trickling water- 
pearls of the morning dew. 

A green field was for his head to 
roll upon and bis dangling ‘legs to 
kiss the soft moss and jump the 
sad-eyed cows. A hedge was the 
towering wall of Babylon and the 
green joyful forest of nowhere, with 
waving windows. A tree was the 
stone-wall castle of a haunted earth 
bird and the sky’s sentinel, stretch- 


ing to the unseen 
dancing star. A mound of earth was 
a stormed mountain and a jagged 
rock and its weed and its dead 
brown grass were the sands of the 
seaside on a rainy afternoon. A 
house was the vast bee’s honeycomb 
in a net-strewn cave and the stony 
steps were the winding staircase of 


a day’s expedition. In a strawberry: 


bed of roses the little white boy sat 


with a saintly smile and the far- ` 


away fields and the hidden hedges 
and the isolated trees and the 
buried mounds of earth and the 
sunken grey houses were lost in the 
yellow-tipped corners of his casual . 
eyes. 

The little white ey laughed his 

mocking laugh and the birds 
streamed, across a sunlit orchard, 
where the aged ‘peasant plucked a 
cherry tree. Ha! Ha! Ha! laughed 
the little white boy with his first 
dull tooth, and he rolled and twisted 
and convulsed with the joke of his 
whole white life. He! He! He! 
laughed the little white boy shining 
his pink bliss. One, and two, and 
three, and four, and five, throw 
‘away the bad one, and six and 
seven and eight intoned the old 
peasant and her torn-worn dress 
clung to the muddy ground where 
, the little white boy felt ber wizened 
legs and gazed up at the wrinkles 
of her hair. Every time the old 
woman moved the little white boy 
olung heavily to her dress and she 
sighed at the weight of all the 
world’s burdens and went on count- 
ing cherries of lové that were lost 
in the blossoms; and the little white 
boy sat laughing and grunting his 
white-foxed delight. 

A for Abraham, they taught the 
little white boy. B for Bethlehem, 
they told the little white boy. C for 
Christ, they whispered to the little 
.white boy. ‘‘A———’’ said the little 
white boy very slowly, very sadly, 
very thoughtfully, and a whole new 
world hovered in the clouds above 
him. D for Donkey, muttered the 
old peasant woman. E for Engine, 
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mumbled the time-trodden farmer. 
F for Friday, laughed the wobble- 
chinned farmer’s wife, counting her 
money: on the ‘table. ‘‘B——— 

repeated the little white boy watch- 
ing the fields rear up and the 
hedges sprouting into a hundred 


tangled thorn-bushes, with raining . 


roses. G for God, snapped the 
‘farmer’s sister through her prim- 
toned nase and her frustrated 
mouth. H for Harry, said the 
slouching cowboy with his clanging 
pails, squinting upon a stool. I for 
Isaac, remarked the vicar’s wife 
and the woman in the sweetshop 
and the tired postman and the 
council hedge-tnimmer and the pub- 
lican’s’ family and the uneasy 
woman in the cottage over the hill. 
““C——” murmured the little white 
boy to himself, rolling a tender 
tongue. J and K and L and M 
and N and OPQRSTUVWXY, 
screamed the intrusive voices of the 


city factories and the mechanised, 
murmurs of the shining suburbs, - 


and out of the clouds came the 
steady tapping, of a million imported 
typewriters and the flying sheets of 
notepaper built the walls of a huge 
hall and a long street and a winding 
chain. of window shops. Z, 


murmured a woodland stream so- 


that only the little white boy could 
hear as he ran away from the buzz- 
ing world’s sobs. 

The -litttle white boy. climbed a 
five-barred gate and danced down a 
sloping field of buttercups into the 
friendly shadow of three oak trees. 
Į was born in the buttercups some- 
thing said inside his marrowed 
bones and he hitched up his bright 
grey „pants and rolled through the 
buttercups like a mongrel dog. I am 
„all alone now thought the little 
“white boy happily as he put his first 
foot on` the weed-strewn path 
through the woods. He put one foot 
ona bramble and another foot 
on a stone and another foot on 
a broken tree trunk and another 
foot splashed in yesterday’s pool 
of water. The path wound away 
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like a snake ‘among the tomato 
sticks. The little white boy sang 
as he skipped along the snake- 
bellied wood path. The path went 
neither up nor down but. straight 
along and the Kittle white boy 
bowled along like an effortless 
snowball. Once upon a time there 
was a lovely princess and a hand- 
some prince and a wicked baron, 
sang the little white boy, and the 
shadows of them flitted in and out 
of the trees with the crazy morning 
sunshine. D'I climb a tree thought 
the little -white boy, and he picked 
one with stubbled branches and 
clinging vines and his rough red 
feet crouched up the stern trunk. 
What a tall tree he thought, as the 
green soot stung his nostrils and 
his hair clotted with the gritty 
leaves. But I’m up he thought, and 
he stood on the last branch and 
‘looked down ‘to. see the floating 
ground. He poked his head from 
under a shady leaf and dived into 
the clear sunshine. What a lovely 
day thought the little white boy, 
and he leaped from the tree-top and 
over the wood and spread himself 
‘ over a wide cornfield. A mongrel 
dog came and licked ‘his hand and 
a broody hen clucked in the corner 
haystack. “Mmm ! . . .’’ murmured 
the little white boy. ‘A and B and 
C chanted the flying rooks but they 
were blinded by the sun and flew 
into the ‘stone-wall hedge and 
crushed their beaks. : 

From out of the ground winked 
the large eye of the memoried round 
woman and the little white boy 
jumped up in joy and turned a 
somersault in his solitude. I am the 
king of the castle, he thought, peer- 

_ing behind the cornstalks for the 
long grey moat. Let’s pretend I am 
-a king thought the little white boy, 
and he stood on a disused plough 
and cried out to his hundred horses 
and his bright red: followers, and 
the dnts and the worms and the 
pecking birds saluted him from their 
‘Mediterranean groves. The cuckoo 
howled in the woods and the rooks 
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squawked out of the clouds and a 
young pony whinnied as it raced 
its homeland. 
“Yah!” snorted the little white 
boy, and he hurled a small stick 
into the air as his javelin, and the 
brown spattered cows! eyed him 
reflectively. 

The farm was on a hill and the 


hill was on a mountain and the 


mountain lay shimmering ‘in the 
waters of a lake. The little white 
boy swam through the Jake and 
climbed the mountain and scrambled 
up the hill and he stood in the open 
field. He breathed the Hlac sweet 
air and it tickled his throat and the 
perfumes drugged his: lungs and 
swelled his bulging stomach with 
their sweet meals. He knelt on the 
brown earth and felt the warmth 
enter his body, smoothing over his 
skin and tingling his excited bones. 
He closed his eyes and saw the sun 
streaming into the orchard and the 
faces of the plump girls and the 
singing men were sudden smiles. 
He cocked one ear and caught the 
faint sullen tomb-beat of a city 
omnibus and a bargain-sale base- 
ment; he cocked the other ear for 
the wailing violins of the afternoon 
breezes; he opened both ears and 
there was the drowning sweep of all 
the world’s chattering birds strut- ; 
ting’ along green tree-tops and \ 
surveying the vast snow fields of 
swaying yellow corn. 

The httle white boy who could 
say A and ‘B and C lay with his 
back on the old green earth and 
stared up into the newborn sky, 
watching ‘hidden horsemen riding 
over the cloudless hills. Out of one 
wise eye he saw the sun like a great 


‘round balloon, and he pricked its 


fat tummy with a finger. Out of 
another wise eye he saw the moon 
like a nodding old man, and he 
scratched its pointed nose with 
another finger. One two, button my 
shoe, sang the tittle white boy, and 
he kicked up his heels and stood’ 
one foot on the sun’s round belly 
and one foot on the moon’s thin 
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beak and tickled their bald pates 
with his dancing toes. Three four, 
knock at the door, sang the little 
white ‘boy, and he folded his tiny 
fist and beat on the great dome of 
the sky and heard faraway bells 
ringing. Five six, pick up sticks, 
sang the little white boy, but he 
couldn’t be bothered and he couldn’t 
remember any more and he was 
content to paddle in the blue sea 
and to sail gold and silver ships, 
-far and away across indigo 
horizons. 


tock, just a 1 


The, fruit trees groaned in their * 


sweet birth pangs. 


The pickers sang low and softly 
as they plucked the harvest. i 
The hens were preening in the 


‘Sunday sunshine: 


A dog barked carelessly in the 
dark shade of the house. 

A clock ticked, tick tock, tick 
old clock. ` 
The little white boy shut his eyes. 


„Serenely pouted his round red lips 


as if for a forgotten kiss of some 
_ milky white breast. And fell asleep. 


LETTER TO LEO 


What can I say to yqu this time of madness ; ; 

what word commend when evening is bright with tongues 
peddling each a favoured star, and every voice 

a loud voice, climbing far into the cloudy heavens 

where wish alone can follow on quicksilver wings? 


What vision can I offer who have tramped through midnight, 
the hoped-for kingdom ranting in my head—for I 
would feature any tiger for its tawny stride and future 
. in my mayfly season—to find the images of morning 
broken, and nothing to salvage from yesterday’s furrow? 


O I could speak you potencies of Spring, the huge 

and incorruptible laughter exploring the frozen crust 

of time, thrusting its flame through darkness and always 
through, death—look where last year’s leaves have left 

their bridgeheads on the candletree! And maestro hére, Christ 


hammers out new music from a coffined heart! In this night 
when towers and hopes are burning, the stars crumple 

in Our dividing waters and I would need the tenuous ` 
fingers of sunlight to link your hills with mine; 

for my frail moon of a poem shows poor example. 


And I have heard spring speak a gruffer language 

than the legends hold, telling a darker ‘tale 

beyond the green; how the prince, susceptible.to petals, 
strode sword- in-hand to build love’s Table Mountain: 
and hewed himself a cavern deep as hell. 


Poised there above the ripples of evening, I remember 

in silence your violent attitudes and I am loath 

to witness how in my rose the selfsame maggot 

breeds. We probe amongst old rocks and roots of sentences 
for the hidden word, the final apogee of faith. 


So as the willows raise their halo of questions 

round my head, I send you greetings winged in the wake 
of all fair thoughts, my mariners, to your far island, 
wishing you health. of mind, courage for the journey 
before you and, at the end, a a for daybreak. 


HOWARD SERGEANT. 
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LEGEND ` 


We visited the enchanter, hand 

in hand, guided only by the castle’s 

tree-top. fusillade of chimneys, ; 
the gates opening and shutting, z 
and the reports of a certain music. 


He read to us from the divans . 

in a voice elégiac with pardon, , 

and in his bounty 

gave us cushions to rest our hands 

wearied with the gestures of perpetual. dismay. 


JAMES, KIRKUP. 


` AN OLD RIME EXPANDED AND RE- SUNG 


Humpty Dumpty sits ona wall. . 

But Humpty: Dumpty’ fears a great fal. 

Humpty Dumpty is glued to a brick; 

If they hadn’t done that he never would stick. 

Oh, Humpty Dumpty ìs wickedly tall, 

For Humpty Dumpty is high on a wall. 

But the fellow has neither an arm or leg; 

He is shaped like a nought, and he says he’s an ẹgg, 
And he squats inane and cries from the wall 

“‘Say I’m Nothing? But Nothing is the egg. of “AIL” 
Now Humpty Dumpty hasn’t a head, 

For the hen didn’t sit; so he’s only half bred. 

But he cares not, and yells from the top of the wall 
“Pm the pride of the cock and the lyre in his call.” 
Neither has Humpty Dumpty a tail, 

For the hen didn’t sit, and the feathers all fail. 

So he glares at the people, and shouts from the wall 
“I’m the round in/the oval, the great in the small.» 
Ah! Humpty Dumpty has heart of gold, 

Though till it is, cooked it is fluid and cold. 

But he cares not, and utters his clarion call, 

“I’m the flower of the flock, and the lord of them all.” . 
How the wretch despises all the king’s men! 

For he knows if he fell from his lofty den 

They couldn’t put Humpty together again. 

So he changes his trumpet, and commences to bawl 
“Pm grasses and corn and a mash for the tall.” 

But all the king’s horses would run from the lad, 

For the New’s on the wane, and the’ yolk’s going bad. 
And soon the rain will soften the glue on the wall, 
And Humpty Dumpty will get a great fall. 

“You'll see!” he stutters, not knowing it quite, 

“Tm the gold in the grit, and the white in the white.” 
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But Pride makes a noise before its fall, 
And Fraud is the loudest to brag and bawl . * . 
Though what is the long and short of it all? 


“Humpty Dumpty is wrong and right” 
_Croons the lullaby moon on this windy night, ` 
“But a little more wrong than he is right.” 


“No! Humpty Dumpty is mostly wrong,” 
Chant the butterfly stars in a tripsy throng, 
“A little bit right, and mostly wrong.”’ | 
f a ' HERBERT PALMER. 


. THREE TREES 
When I first knew them. 
They were threq sapling poplars 
Planted on a grass-ridge : l 
Three arrows 
Flighted sunwards. 


Many hardships they suffered; 
Cattle blundered against them; 
Boys idly plucked at their twigs; 
Drought drained their substance 
And their withered foliage 
Pronounced death imminent. 


But they strengthened their tenuous foothold ; 
Weathered harsh winters; 

Bent like steel whips . 

Before screaming winds.. 

And they survived oo ee g 

While great-girthed chestnuts crashed” 

And lightning cleft the ‘resistant elms. 


Each day and month revealed new features 
In their similar but individual beauty; 
. In May their sensitive umber tips 
Felt for the sun; 4 
Lustrous leaves plumed the June sky-line; 
Metallic-green startling, against a toneless grey 
Signalled a storm ended; ae 
In the fragmentary light of a moon 
Three rearing horses tossed silver manes; 
Three faint ghost-outlines were present 
In sad November fogs 
When trees were forgotten. 


And now it is Autumn again, 

-I shall watch their yellowing leaves 
Thin until they can be counted; 
-Until the last few 
Shudder ` 
And float silently to the earth. 


W. J. STRACHAN. 
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How into words translate 

‘This leafy silhouette, 

This curtained stage 

Of autumn foliage 

Where glance takes in at once 
The complex shapes and tones 
That only Cotman’s eye ` ` 
Could simplify? 


t 


How should one hope to sing 
The spiral-patterning 

Poplars by the Seine; 

The fugitive refrain 

Among the trees’ 

Evoked by Monet’s: canyases? 


And how may words express 

| The mysteries 
And mood 
Of this green-vaulted wood, 
Of this tree-pillared hall 
With sun-pierced wall, 
Fixed by the wand 
In Dérain’s hand? 


Words, too, are slow and dull 
For clouds that Constable ` 
With his perceptive brush 
Conveyed in headlong rush, 
Giving to one quick chance 
And moment, ermanence: 
The shifting-shadowed green 
Of a Suffolk scene. 
W. J. STRACHAN. 


-HOW MANY DEAD . 


How many dead the earth holds, and how many 
are in my Hmbs, heart, brain, teaching me wisdom ! 
In myriads outnumbering my direct ancestors— v 
particular in my sperm and under 
' the alert perceptual skin and exploring eyes— 
these general dead speak through me in my speaking, 
forging the centuries-built .words that are my speaking, 
think in my thoughts and, happy in my laughter, 
fashion my joy and fold me in my loving. 


Walking the focal earth is never to forget - =i 
our kinship with these dead, is ever to renew 
the upward thrust of sap the dead fountain through us 
to enrich for them 
in our singing veins : ; 

° and the emergent patterns of our glory. 
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Bound thus to build their immortality 
I must burn out this body for the dead ia oS 
in crescendo of life to the last constituent atom, f 
disciple of the sun 
whose consumed body is regenerate in fire. 


RICHARD GOODMAN. ` 


UNQUIET EARTH 
“Though we should love a million years, 
I know that I should never find 


an end to beauty in your face . 
or wisdom in your mind. 


Though we should live a million years, 
1 know that I should never come 
complacently to accept death 

or the denying tomb. 


` . Though I should die tomorrow and 
split into sun and dew, 
I know that my unquiet earth 
would rise to garland you. 
RICHARD GOODMAN, 


DEVIL’S CAPTIVE 
In my heart’s winter . ‘ 
When steel chains bind i 
Immobile-cruel my human springs; 
When the sky of the mind 
Is unlit, silent (there now no bird sings 
Against the black rocks of unfallen snow), 
' Then I know 

The devil holds me captive; rigid pride 
Turns me complete to stone , 

, On which nails gride. 
My eyes alone 
Move to imagined landscapes, once well known 
Of love and warmth. 
In patience of winter (best 
Now to be hoped for) I must sit 
Clenched-waiting, till the pressed 
Bonds ease, and all 
That tautness miraculous breaks: 
While from massed dark of sky 
Snowflakes 
Of teardrops fall. 

i 1 PHOEBE ASHBURNER. è 
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THE SMALL HOURS 


Reason sets 
With the sun: 
In the thickets of night 
The psyche takes fright 
At what is begun, 
Forgets . 
a What has been TAY 


Treading dreams’ decay 
The identity sinks: 
All that through triumph of day 
t : He buikis, leaps, thinks, 
4 i Is foreshortened and rotten ; 
Faculties are forgotten. ; f 


` Capacity 
Is rusted, by children ‘outrun: : 
Veraci 
Is deformed events, or places 
With idiot faces. 
Reason sets with the sun. 
PHOEBE ASHBURNER. 


l REMOVAL 


When I prepare to leave this house 
I find the fossils of past selves 
Fast in strata of old school trunks, 
Dusty on cupboard shelves. 


In camphor-nostalgia I ‘finger 

} The baby’s napkins, the B.A. hood, 
Over forgotten flyleaves linger, 
Frayed satin on sandalwood. 


Then 1 comprehend how the old 
The future light as bubbles enol: 
The past 
Solid and clear as glass, 
Of vanished continuity fashioning separate tales— 
To me 
Insignificant with distance as 
~ . Those smoke-wreaths 
Out of our silent Lilstock sea 
Slowly unravelling: from fallen 
Bombs in Wales. 
PHOEBE ASHBURNER. 
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The Novels of Rex Warner 


RONALD MASON 


There is little doubt that Rex 
Warner is an important novelist. 
The recent appearance of a uniform 
edition is some indication that he is 
a popular one as well. This is un- 
usual; and I suspect that there is a 
danger that his books are being 
read for their high-spirited enter- 
tainment value alone—for He has 
the power of harnessing his charac- 
teristically cursive, fluent style to 
the effective telling of very readable 
stories. I have known of several 
people who have enjoyed The Aero- 
drome as if it were a kind of topical 
thriller, and who have quite failed 
. to grasp its ulterior significance. If 
this attitude is at all general among 
Warner’s considerable public, then 
he is as much to be commiserated 
with on the artistic plane as he is 
to be envied on the material one. 
Nevertheless his popularity is to be 
welcomed. If a good and imagina- 
tive writer can catch the public ear, 
his opportunities for raising the 
general standards of taste and add- 
ing to the common stock of imagin- 
ation and experience are enormous; 
and Warner, probably ‘by sheer 
‘readability, in which is implied 
clarity and integrity too, has won 
himself these opportunities.” He 
had prepared the ground, of course, 


in his earlier works; but the book, 


that did the trick was The Aero- 
drome, the novel in which the paral- 
lel development of his philosophy 


and his technique attains its most - 


satisfactory balance. 


Those who know Warner through 


The Aerodrome alone; and until the 
uniform edition appeared these 
were probably in a majority even 
among his admirers, are imperfectly 
equipped for judging its value to its 
age and its place in modern litera- 
` ture. The sequence of Warner’s 
work, rather a curious sequence as 
it happens, is sufficiently important 
to make a detailed examination of 


it an essential stage in the under- 
standing not only of the novels 
themselves, not only even of 
Warner’s: literary importance, but 
of the present evolutionary develop- 
ment .of -the relation of creative 
literature to the history of our time. 
In this way Warner is, at the very 
lowest reckoning, symptomatic; at 
the highest he is of central impor- 
tance at the cultural crux at which 
literature is at pause to-day. 

If we cling, then, to The Aero- 
drome as a familar hand-hold and a 
convenient point of departure, we 
find it linking easily with Warner’s 


. first novel The Wild Goose Chase 


and in certain fairly clear particu- 
lars developing out of it. In be- 
tween the two he published The 


Professor, a shorter novel of kin- . 


dred purpose but distinguishable 
technique; and he followed The 
Aerodrome with Why Was I 
Killed? which is in detail a depar- 


_ture from all his previous experi- 


mental forms but which has ‘affini- 
ties with his second novel rather 
than with his first and third. We 
accordingly find Warner’s work up 
to the present falling into two 
sharply-defined categories: The 
Wild Goose Chase and The Aero- 
drome being classifiable as novels 
of symbolism expressing the modern 
problem in terms of fantasy, and 
the other two as novels of dialectic, 


owing their form and dynamic to ' 


the creative arrangement of ideas. 
` Now it is of course untrue to sug- 
gest that he conceived of his own 


‘accord the symbolic method ruling 


the two former novels. He derives 
too recognisably from Kafka for 
thereto be any doubt about this, 


and indeed this is the first thing’: 


that the alert reader notices about 
Warner. For all that, it is neces- 
sary to insist that this does not 
invalidate either ~Warner’s initial 
imaginative inspiration or the usę 
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- to which he chooses to put it, any 
more than the resemblance of the 
visionary atmosphere in The Castle 
to the visionary atmosphere in 
Moby Dick and certain other of 
' Melville’s works in any ¿way de- 
tracts from the spiritual and his- 
torical value of Kafka’s art. The 
point from - which I want to 


approach Warner’s experiment in ` 


The Wild-Goose Chase has nothing 
to do with possible or impossible 
derivations from Kafka, but is set 
out very clearly in a recent 
article of his own in Penguin 
New Writing where he draws 
attention by means of two quota- 
tions from Plato to what he 
calls “two of the most common 
uses of allegory; first . .-. to give 
_ vigour and vividness to a definite 
belief ; 
cally to throw some light on what 
is beyond the ordinary reach of 
words.” He goes on to amplify the 
distinction by quoting as eo 

of those who have practised the first 
kind, Bunyan and Swift; and of the 
second kind, among others, Dosto- 
evsky and Kafka. This is, so far 
as it goes, perfectly sound. But 
where Warner has introduced un- 
. necessary confusion—affecting not 
only the article in Penguin New 
Writing, but The Wild Goose 
Chase and The Aerodrome as well 
—is in giving the second kind the 
name of allegory at all. For it is 
the result of so fundamentally 
different an inspiration and method 


that even if it is technically correct > 


to group it under the nominal 
heading of allegory, such a classi- 
fication is dangerously misleading ; 


and the distinction between the two . 


kinds becomes of positive value 
only when the essential separation 
between them is understood. 

‘The value of great allegory lies 


in the effectiveness of its presenta- , 


tión of fixed beliefs. These beliefs 
can be representative of the cumu- 
lative conventions of an age, as in 
‘The Faerie Queene, or of a set of 
„dogmas formulated by external 
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authority and tradition as in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, or of 
the author’s own personally studied 
views of society or mankind, 
as in Gulliver’s Travels. The 
more personal to the author 
are, 
the more organically vital and 
valuable is his allegory likely to be; 
and in the extreme cases of con- 
ventionalised allegory like The 
Romaunt of the Rose the chief 
danger latent in the nature of 
allegory becomes clear—that the 
technique, being drawn rather from 
assimilated tradition than from 
personal experience, is not satis- 
factorily co-ordinated ‘with the 
original poetic inspiration. This 
defect, conspicuous in The Ferie 
Queene, is relieved in Bunyan by 
the author’s deep emotional accep- 
tance of the truth of his chosen 
beliefs; but, literary values apart, 
it is clear that the active agency of 
original thinking and personal feel- 
ing imparts to an allegory , like 
Gulliver a dynamic authenticity and 
value in which the more traditional 
form is lacking. The static art of 
allegory derives either from second- 
hand experience or, more rarely, 
from an ultimate certainty resolved 
from close individual enquiry and 


-distress, 
Now Spenser’s intricate and 
decorative manipulation of the 


courtly allegory of the Middle Ages, 
and Bunyan’s imaginative drama- 
tisation of the Christian moral 
doctrine are worlds away from the 
attempts of Warner’s other listed 
writers to “throw some light on 
what is beyond the ordinary reach 
of words.” The distinction is funda- 
mental; where Spenser and Bunyan 
wrote out of certainties, Dostoevsky 
and Kafka were never certain 
enough of anything to build their 
work out of any ‘set systems. Their 
impalpable. masterpieces derived 
much of their tremendous imagina- 
tive force from the very bewilder- 
ment of spirit in which they were 
conceived. And this bewilderment, 
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occasioned in part by the accelera- 
tion in the economic and spiritual 
evolution in society and in part by 
the shifting of values consequent 
upon it, was transmuted by the 
operation of their creative art into 
a new form of literature. This is the 
form which Warner has classified 
as a kind of allegory and which I 
would prefer to call symbolism. Its 
business is to act upon realism 
imaginatively ` until its solidity 
departs to reveal the truths that 
realism hides. It takes the familiar 
tangible symbol, as Melville took 
the whale, Dostoevsky the family, 
and Kafka the processes of the law, 
and projects the imagination from 
the’ springboard of that familiarity 
into regions of fantasy, until by 
methods which may seem wayward 
and irrational it-arrives at a truer 
estimate of the significance of those 
symbols in the life of mankind than 
could have been attained by pedes- 
` trian rational methods. Melville and 
Dostoevsky were the first great 
novelists to apply to the structure 
of the novel this essentially poetic 
. creative method; and out of an ex- 
ceptional awareness of the spiritual 


plight of his generation Kafka. 


elaborated. the form as an imagina- 
tive tract for his own times. It is in 
the ‘light of this classification and 
these facts that Warner’s novels 
must be examined. 

In The Wild Goose Chase he took 
over from Kafka two of the chief 
attributes of this form of fiction— 
first, the detailed and commonplace 
realism ; and second, the imagina- 
tive distortion of it. The beginning 


might be effectively paraphrased in’ 


a sentence, the resemblance of 
which to Hans Andersen is not for- 
tuitous—‘‘Once upon a time there 
were three brothers who set out to 
find the Wild Geese’’—and the 
tradition of fable is adhered to in 
making the youngest brother the 
successful one, even to the extent 
of giving him at the end the hand 
of a rather flyblown equivalent of 
the princess. The initial realism is 


r 


\ 


sustained, except for the extra- 
ordinary ‘and undefined nature of 
the quest and the hint of exag- 
gerated caricature in some of the 
characters; 'and as much corrobo- 
rative detail as possible is built into 


‘the structure of the book. This 


is deliberate; Defoe had long ago 
demonstrated that the more dry 


` facts you put in the easier it will be > 


to, induce the reader at the right 
moment to suspend disbelief; and 
while it is not Warner’s purpose to 
pass off The Wild Goose Chase as 
realism, he knows that the more 
circumstantial is his fantasy the 
more cogently will his imaginative 
treatment of it operate on the will- 
ing reader. He has accordingly 
adopted a flowing narrative prose, 
which has suggestions in it of 


‘Kafka and (surprisingly) Proust; 


and it carries Warner through with 
great success to his first objective, 
which is to lift the realism on to 
the plane of fantasy and to take the 
reader with it. 

‘ Warner’s fantasy always mani- 
fests itself early in a strain of irre- 
sponsibility. His first divagations 
from realism are, curiously enough, 
always to the farcical, The young 
man Bob and the hobbledehoy 
policemen in The (Wild Goose 
Chase, the radio announcer and 
some of the book-burning students 
in The Proféssor, and the young 
airmen, especially the Flight-Lieu- 
tenant, in The Aerodrome, are all 
characteristic expressions of War- 
ner’s ‘intense predisposition in 
favour of order and regularity and 
his acuté sense of the immediate 
derangement attendant upon its 
violation. This is important in 
determining the nature of Warner’s 
fantasy. The emergent fact that his 
longing for social order is a para- 
mount influence on ‘his art is a first 
indication that he is prepared to let 
the form of that art be determined 
by what may be broadly called poli- 
tical preconceptions. Consequently 
the patent Marxism of The Wild 
Goose Chase is no surprise. The, 
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citadel of reactionary monopoly and 
oppression is stormed only by a 
revolution of the workers; and only 
after the victorious workers have 
united in brotherhood is the vision 
of the great flight of wild geese 
vouchsafed to all. 
Broadly,. then, The Wild Goose 
Chase is allegory proper ; brilliantly 
,and effectively perceptive at times, 
as in the account of the football 
match where the Pros (the progres- 
sives) are systematically sabotaged 
and cheated by the authorities 
whose sympathies are all on the 
side of the Cons (the conservatives). 
It is in episodes like this that 
Warner's imaginative understand-, 
ing of modern history and society 
becomes. truly creative ‘and his 
work assumes the stature of Kafka’s 


or Dostoevsky’s inspired symbolism.: 


Read on one plane the book is stir- 
ringly adventurous, with a grand 
massed climax and generously 
happy . ending; on another it is 
static allegory, orthodox Marxism 
translated into a fantastic medium 
by which the writer seeks to give 
dynamic life to ideas already suffi- 
ciently equipped with life of their 
own. Warner may have imagina- 
tively experienced over again in his 
own consciousness the revolution- 
ary values of Marxism, and if he 
did he was right to record it; but 
an organic imperfection is percep- 
tible in the recording which sug- 
gests that the experience was intel- 
lectual, not emotional, and that the 
novel is a Marxist tract rather than 
the dynamic poetic solution of a 
social problem. Warner, sizing up 
admirably the strength and ubiquity 
of the enemy, reveals too definite a 
certainty of the remedy to compel 
ready acquiescence; his 
being somebody else’s, was not 
organic to the imaginative concep- 
tion, which was his own. Haw- 
thorne makes one of his characters 
in The House of the Seven Gables 
‘suspect that ‘‘a man’s bewilder- 
ment is the measure of his 
. Wisdom.” A man’s bewilderment, 
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‘that 


vision,. 


not the short way out of it; and 
Melville, Dostoevsky, Kafka, im- 
mersed in the blinding and terrify- 
ing fogs of their own symbolic 
visions, are triumphant endorse- 
ments of Hawthorne’s aphorism. 
It is the weakness of the courage- 
ous experiments of Warner in The 
Wild Goose Chase and: Edward 
Upward in Journey to, the Border, 
imaginative and arresting 
novel with the same ready-made 
‘and disappointing solution, that 
they did not rather content them- 
selves with expressing the common 
bewilderment than go on to suggest 
conclusions which did not grow 
naturally out of the drama ` 
imagined, and to which their reason 
and not their imagination had ‘led 
them. 

In The Professor Warner tem- 
porarily abandoned allegory, except 
in so far as the Professor himself 
epitomized the ineffectuality of all 
liberal and cultivated rationalism in 
face of the dynamic destructive 
forces opposing it. John Lehmann 
has called the book a fantasy, but 
I find it difficult to understand why. 
Warner has pared his material to 
the bare articulate bones of realism 
and clothed it with the flesh of dia- 
lectic ; the novel is merely a drama- 
tised modern morality, with its 
realism so economically faithful to 
history that it is painful to read it 
with, say, the submersion of Austria 
in mind, In restraint and power, 
though not in psychological 
subtlety, it is on the level of such 
modern masterpieces as Koestler’s 
Darkness At Noon; and Warner 
has not yet written a more*compact 
and, within its limits, compelling 
novel. In its own right it should be 
read as a fascinating demonstration 
of the power of ideas, appropriately 
reinforced with emotion, to give 
form and life to a novel on their 
own; but since my chief concern is 
deliberately with Warner’s novels 
of symbolism, I will spare’ it 
detailed dissection at present. 

The Wild Goose Chase was the 


é 


story of humanity’s assault upon 
tyranny; The Aerodrome, profiting 
by the disillusion of the late thirties 
and employing a-shrewder realism, 
is the -story of tyranny’s assault 
upon humanity. The change is 
significant, reflecting the progres- 
sive petering-out of, the hopes of a 
spontaneous or successful anti- 
Fascist revolution together with the 
parallel increase in the probability 
of a coup de grâce from the other 
side. It is possible that the time 
taken off by Warner from signifi- 
cant fantasy in order to write The 
Professor may have been useful for 
a kind of objective assessment of 
the organic probabilities. It | is 
reasonable to regard The Professor 
as an exercise in stock-taking 
before’ the next adventurous step 
forward. And of course, by the time 
he came to write The Aerodrome, 
published in 1941, the enemy had 
already struck the blow. 

The inexorable advance of the 
aerodrome upon the village and its 
pitiless appropriation of the lives 
and freedoms of its inhabitants are 
as powerfully suggested as any- 
thing in Warner, partly owing to 
the closer control now exercised 
over the natural exuberance shown 
in The Wild Goose Chase, and 
partly owing to his new ‘and effec- 
tive use of human relationships as 
factors‘in his symbolic drama. The 
ericroachment of tyranny in The 
Aerodrome is not so.much upon 
communal life © in The Wild 
Goose Chase) upon personal 
freedoms and “flendshipe and 
desires; and for the first time, save 
for a fleeting paragraph or two in 
The Professor, there is flesh and 
blood, and not merely the tragic 
principle, _in the’ love affairs. 
Warner’s revised attitude is clear; 
it is to the individual rather than 
to the movement of masses that he 
looks for the solution to the spiritual 
conflict of which the historical one, 
and the imagined one of -his novel, 
are his chosen symbols. This 
change had been faintly perceptible 
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in The Professor; it is conspicuous 


in The Aerodrome, and nowhere 


_ more so than in the deliberate con- 


centration ‘of the anti-social forces 
in the Fuehrer-like personality of 


-the Air Vice-Marshal. The Fascist 


state in The Wild Goose Chase had 
a series of indeterminate leaders, 
each successive one more elusive 
than the last, and its powers were 
apparent as much in its finger-tips 
as in its brain; whereas the baleful 
vitality of the aerodrome appears 
to reside entirely in the person of 
its leader, and his death is the 
direct cause of the removal of the 


‘menace. This is not realistic politi- 


cal commentary, and I think 
Warner would be the last person to 
contend that it is; it argues not a 
simplification of politics’ which 
would regard the removal of Hitler 
as the signal for the immediate 
birth of a golden age, but rather a 


re-examination of the subject with 


a due, though somewhat belated, 
regard for the coefficient of power 
wielded by the human individual. 
The Aerodrome is accordingly not 
so’ much an abrogation by Warner 
of tha Marxist solution of The 
Wild Goose Chase as a co-ordinated 
attempt to express in symbolic form 
the reactions of his humane and 
personal imagination to a state of 
totalitarian oppression. In this book 
he is free of spurious allegory based 
on an externally imposed set of 
ideas; the course and the climax 
derive directly from the organic 
exercise of spontaneous imaginative 
powers prompted not by dogma but 
by humanity. This is symbolism at. 
work, of the order of Melville and 
Kafka, but generated and expressed 
by Warner alone—bewildered in- 
deed, but’ more valid for very be- 
wilderment and consequently more 
closely expressive of the conflict to 
which it provides an important key, 
though not of course the final 
answer. 

This key is best anitos in 
two remarks in the final stages of 
the novel. The death of the Aire 
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Vice-Marshal has 


“The new order, resting as it did 
on the desperate will of one man, 
had been broken and the old order 
could never be restored,” comments 
the novelist, and supplements this 
a page or two later with a point-on 
which he is evidently disposed to 
insist. “Now he was gone, and 
shortly the whole organization 


which he had built up would, | 
through the death of all its leaders, 


‘be ineffectual in the. direction for 
which it had been planned. But it 
was not as though he had never 
been, for none who had met him 
could forget him; no corner! of the 
country that had felt the force of 
his ideas could afterwards relapse 
wholly into its original content.”’ 

Thus Warner recognises, even in 
totalitarianism, something of per- 
manent value. Founded in a dis- 
‘trust of humanity, it has neverthe- 
less succeeded in purging humanity 
of much that occasioned that dis- 
trust. That. it nearly destroyed 
humanity in the process is a 
measure, perhaps, of the severity 
of humanity’s sickness; but the 
strength and unity called ‘out to 
combat it are signs of the power 
and resourcefulness at its com- 
mand. And in this power and 
resourcefulness, Warner makes us 
admit, the enemy has his share. He 
passes, having done his work ‘‘that 
the world may be clean.” ‘‘Clean 
indeed and most intricate,” runs 
the last sentence of The Aerodrome, 
‘fiercer than tigers, wonderful and 
infinitely forgiving.’’ In the very 
last phrase can be traced . the 
‘measure of Warner’s development 
from Marxian dogma to a personal 
standpoint altied to Christianity. 
The “love ‘story’? in The Aero- 
drome’s sub-title is the story of a 
love profounder and farther-reach- 
ing than the sexual. Postulating in 
its dynamic symbolism a world 
where {in Tchehov’s ~ sublime 
phrase) “everything is forgiven and 
_ eit would be strange not to forgive,” 
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liberated the- 
‘oppressed people of the village.’ 


Warner’s imagination gives him. 


the key to a creative vision of life 


in which futility itself can be turned 
to good use; and the sequence of 


‘his books down to The Aerodrome 


cannot be too often read if they are 
able to open in the sensitive reader 
as he finishes them reiterated oppor- 
tunities for such a vision. i 


In Why Was I Killed” he has 
reverted again from symbolism to 
the dialectical . method which he 
found so valuable in The Professor 
in stabilising intellectually his own 
imaginative conceptions. It is most 
profitably seen as an intellectual 
attempt to practise his intuitively 
apprehended doctrine of under- 
standing’ and forgiveness in the 
context of the universal disaster of 
the war. It states, with the mini- 
mum of emotional bias, the atti- 


tudes and reactions of a group of 


people observed, through the cine- 
matic. consciousness of a . young 


‘soldier lately killed, at the tomb of 


the Unknown Warrior. It is less of 
a novel than what he calls it—a 
“dramatic dialogue.” It amounts 
to little more than a careful exam- 
ination of thought and motive, is 
only in a very slight degree 
dynamic, and is not so much a 
disentanglement of urgent. modern 
problems as a charitable acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. It is 
not so valuable, therefore, for the 
extent ‘of its exploration as for the , 
spirit in which the exploration is 
conducted; pity, understanding, 
forgiveness, are implicit ‘in every 


sentence. The treatment ‘of the 
prosperous reactionary, for ex- 
ample, is, an object-lesson ‘in un- 
prejudiced discernment; it ‘is 


another indication of the distance 
that Warner has travelled from the . 
party line. Why Was I Killed? may 
be of secondary artistic importance ; 
yet as a demonstration of careful 
and deliberate preparation for’ 
future imaginative work, it is full 
of promise for whatever may 
follow it. If Warner’ pursues his 
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present practice of building dynamic 
imaginative flights on foundations 
of sober counsel, he can be ‘looked 

‘ to ‘before any novelist now writing 
to realise the potentialities of this 
new novel-form. 

He has proved by his treatment 
of The Aerodrome that allegory 
„proper is insufficient to sustain his 
maturing imagination; that only in 
the symbolism learned from his 
great eccentric models can he 
achieve progress through the bewil- 
derment of which the symbolism is 
an entirely appropriate expression. 
This age has no fixed standards 
which can satisfy an artist as 
the Christian standards satisfied 
Bunyan. Warner'had a try with the 
Marxist substitute, which had satis- 
fied his intellect ; but he appears to 


_ deepened ; 


could not “‘bite’’ on it and it was 
consequently rolled up and put 


away. The needs of the age demand , 


adventures in vision rather than the 
dramatizations -of set principles; 
and it is not yet time for the crea- 
tion of a self-discovered allegory 
like Melville’s Billy Budd, resolving 
in serenity and certainty the dis- 
tressing bewilderments of Moby 
Dick. Melville took half a lifetime 
to struggle to an allegorical solu- 
tion; and how much longer will be 
‘needed by this far more desperately 


tortured age? At present. the com- i 


mon vision has to, be broadened and 
the popularization of 
Warner’s ‚novels is a hopeful sign 
that this vital work is now unob- 
trusively but surely beginning. 


Village Children of the "Twenties ` 


HENRY "WILLIAMSON 


I 


After the ` unnatural sities 


and restraint, the village children 
always ran out of school with glad 
cries, thinking of play. How the 
wheel fascinated the young mind, 
especially the boy’s mind! When 


first I lived in.the village I used to. 


observe the fun that Ernie, the boy 
of ‘neighbour Kevvy, got from 


a pair of worn-out perambulator. 


wheels. Out of them he made an 
ingenious vehicle, steering with a 
long stick used as a tail. He was, 
in effect, a wheeled tadpole with a 
stiff tail. He lay on the stick, rest- 
ing this ‘elbows on the axle of the 
rattling wheels, and ‘came down 
Church Street ‘at, a speed which 
alarmed all spectators over the age 
of twenty years. With swift and 
skilful ease the four-year-old boy 
moved his slanting tail stick left or 
right to avoid the feet of the aged 
and ageing; but occasionally some- 
thing seemed to go wrong: there 


would arise shrill cries, a rattle and 
a crash, and thenI knew that Ernie 
and his ‘‘moticar’’ were in the 
stream. >` > ` 

As he grew older, so he designed 
other wheeled forms of pleasure: 
long rakish things with boxes 
nailed and tied to the simplest of 
chassis, usually on the same type’ 
of decrepit avheels which were in- 
variably to be seen lying in the 
stream when all their spokes had 
broken from the ‘rusty rims. I used 
to try and keép the stream by pa 
original cottage free of rubbish : 
vain. 
When most of the young masons 
in the village chang'ed their bicycles 
for motor cycles, the boys’ vehicles ` 
changed in design. Like huge 
wheeled grasshoppers, they moved 
swiftly and in comparative silence, 
but the end of all wheels was the 
same: the smooth ` rubbery circle 
became the rattling ‘rusty oval, 
twanging and porate itself intos , 
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shapeless disruption and finalty 
lying in the stream with rusty tin 
cans, broken bottles, and the wan 
waving tags of pigs’ chitterlings 
which Alice used to poke at and 
wash on the broad kneeling stone 
-under the little waterfall. 

We had much fun together, the 
children of Ham and I. There was 
“Babe”? Carter, who appeared in 
the village at the age of two vears 
to be looked after by hts grannie 
and grandfer. I used to see him 
running through the angular bowed 
legs of the poor old man trying to 
till his, tetties in the garden beside 
the stream. Grandfer seemed to be 
shouting at the child all the while 
they were in the garden together, 
always the child was crying, or, 
locked outside the gate, was 
screaming with rage or misery. 

He went to school when he was 
three-and-a-half years old, becoming 
furtive, cheeky, full of swear words, 
and ‘‘wickedness’’ arising from his 
furtive thoughts. Sometimes I 
heard passing grown-up people 
chiding him for his words; and then 
he would become defiant, and in due 
course more wofds came off his 
tongue. “Oh, you dirty, rude little 
boy, Vivian! I'll tell the school- 
master!” So seeds of: more 
““vickedness’’ were sown. 

Sometimes from my window I 
used to see him, with penny spade 
and pail, absorbedly digging in the 
red mud scoured by rain to the 
roadside under Stroyle George’s 
barn wall. His imagination was 
free; ‘his mind bloomed like a 
flower, and drew smiles and gentle 
friendly words from-those who had 
chided. These people responded 
without thought of what they had 
done, 

At the age of seven Babe had 
passed through the uneasy fascina- 
tions of his mind, and never swore 
except in fright or anger. 

. The wheel was alluring at all 
ages. Tikey, the bold and merry 
Tikey, was the first in the village 
eto fit himself into a worn-out motor 
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tyre, and revolve, a human swas- 
tika, down Church Street at an in- . 
credible wobbling speed. Others 
imitated him, but: few dared the 
slope down past the lych-gate of 
the Church, . which was as the 
Cresta Run to the novice. The less 
adventurous preferred to roll the 
rubber tyres with their hands, like 
the old-fashioned hoops. 

The first motor-tyre craze passed 
with the song, Yes, We Have No 
Bananas, which was reputed ‘to 
have made thirty thousand pounds 


‘for its composer. After a period of 


wheellessness came the age of the 
rusty bicycle. Second-hand motor 
cycles being so cheap, an older 
generation of masons—but not the 
oldest—began to buy them, and 
several old push bikes were given 
away or sold cheaply. The senior 
boys of the school, from eleven to 
fourteen years of age, held races 
round the village on machines with 
real tyres, even if the spindles were 
worn and often without balls. The 
less fortunate trundled round on 
what was really no more than rusty 
wheeled , frames, clattering and 
grating on the buckled rims. Now 
as I write in the midnight silence 
of the village, with the voice of the 
corncrake in the glebe field sound- 
ing strangely loud in my writing 
room, and Antares the star beloved 
of Jefferies, like an ember low in 
the southern sky—the first frame, 
stripped of handlebars, saddle, 
wheels, chain, and pedals, lies in the 
grave of all worn-out toys, the 
village stream. 

_Like some of the earlier wheeled 
inventions of Ernie, my pen on 
these childish things has run away 
with me, but no farther than the 
stream where so many small feet 
and hands have played. The waters 
of the stream, bearing so much in 
dissolution, flow away down the 
starry valley and are lost in the 
glimmering sea; the children grow 
up, and change, I with them; what 
has not been written in those years, 
is gone for ever. A few sketches, a 


few notes, and I, have not the heart 
to do more than transcribe them. 


2 


My cottage gate was one of the 
chief points of interest for the 
children of the village: for at any 
moment there was likely to be a 
shower of apples, a chase, or a 
dangerous and exciting journey in 
their rickety semi-communal peram- 
bulator. And there was my small 
son in the garden, Baby Wee and 
his toys to watch. , 

Among the children usually there, 
was ‘Babe, the cousin of Ernie, 
Madge, and Megan. Whenever I 
ran after Babe with a stick, pre- 
tending to-‘‘trim him up” for some 
cheeky words or extra boldness, he 
ran away vigorously, glancing over 
his shoulder every few steps. As I 
gained: on him, stick in hand (a 
long thin’ whippy stick), his pace 


slowed, fear came into his blue. 


eyes, and when he saw he couldn’t 
escape to earth in Ernie’s cottage, 
he would sink down suddenly. 

“Ah, don’t ’ee, Mis’r Wisson! I 
won't swear again | Aw, please 
. don’t | "ee hit me. I won’t do it no 
more.’ 

I gripped his wrist (not much 
thicker than the stick upheld in my 
other hand), in order to lift him up, 
for he tried to stick to the ground. 
Had the force of gravity come to 
the aid of this shifting and twisting 
mite? ‘Although so light, a ‘few 
pounds of bone and flesh, it was 
astonishing how difficult it was to 
raise him up; really astonishing 
how he used gravity to protect.his 
rump. All the while he assured me 
of his reformation, and begged me 
not to hit him. 

“Why should I hit you, indeed? 
What have you done? I can think 
of no reason why anyone should’ hit 
you, Babe.’ 

I tapped him playfully, dropped 
him, offered him the stick so ‘that 
he might trim me. Certainly I 
needed” trimming, I told him, for 
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scaring the mind of an immature 
man. 
“No, 


I won't trim 'ee, Mis’r 


Wisson!? -> pA 


. He darted after me, and held my 
hand. : 

“Give me an apple, Mis’ r 
Wisson! Give me just one, Daddy 
Wee! A sheepsnose. I do like a 
sheepsnoses Just one. Aw, do!” 

Why shouldn’t he have a sheeps- 
nose? I had several hundred’ apples 
in store; and I didn’t care much for 
sheepsnoses—greenish-yellow apples 
shaped like a sheep’s skull. The 
wasps liked them, carving hollow 
the yellow sweetest apples as they 
hung on the tree above the garden 
steps; the starlings came for them, 
and pecked ‘greedily,. while flutter- 
ing to keep balance. The children. 
liked them too; but I was tired of 
the cries for sheepsnoses. 

As I didn’t tell him to stop his 
rattle, or shout a loud and resolute’ 
No!, Babe thought he had a good 
chance of getting a sheepsnose. He 
wheedled the more anxiously as we 
got near the gate, where Baby 
Wee, bib round neck, apple in one 
hand and cheeks full of pieces of 
another, was rattling the string-tied 
latch in order to escape into the 
immensities of the lanë. 

“Daddy Wee, give me a sheeps- 
nose. Wull ’ee? A sheepsnose. Just 


one. Oh, do. Please? Wull ’ee? 
Give me. . .” etc. 
s “NOI? 

Other feet were approaching 
rapidly. The dreaded chorus was 
about to begin. Ernie, Madge, 
Megan, Hen—ry the oft-beaten with 


his hands behind back wriggling 
forward, cousin Clark in his 
American cowboy’s overalls (‘‘Are 
you a tailor, Mis’r Wisson? My 
daddy in Noo Yark’s'a tailor”), 
Tikey, Boykins this infant brother, 
and others. 

“‘Give us sheepsnose, please! Oh 


do. Lovely sheepsnoses ! just one!” 


The dreaded chorus had begun. 
“Go away, or Ill trim you ‘all 
up !? 1? - 
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“Oh, Mister Wee,” cried Tikey, 
in a mock-plaintive voice. ‘‘Please 
give me an apple, Mister Wee.”’ 

Ignoring them, I climbed the 
garden steps, banging the gate 


behind me. Gentle voice from lower, 


window murmured: : 
' “Your lunch is getting cold.” 

“I shan’t be a minute.” 

“Daddy Wee’s having. sau- 
sages,’ remarked Ernie. ‘I saw 
Freddy bring’n down from Arty’s.”’ 

‘Daddy, Wee’s having sassages,”’ 
remarked little sister Megan, ‘who 
was learning to speak, as she had 
learnt everything not of instinct, by 
imitation. | 


’ “Oo, I kin smell’m,”’ said Tikey, 


a sort of rapture in his voice. 
“Look, he’s getting sheepsnoses 
for a scramble l’ whispered Madge. 
Rapidly I was gathering wind- 
falls, hiding ‘the wasp-hollow’d 
apples in my coat pockets, together 
‘ with the rotten brown cider-smell- 
ing apples which had been lying 
there for weeks: and,so many 
grinder teeth and so much ‘‘tongue- 
water’? (as Ermie used to call the 
gastric juices of the mouth) waiting 
to act on them! Those rotten brown 
sheepsnoses, soft as though they 
had been baked, were my favourites. 
' They burst easily, they didn’t hurt, 
arid a direct hit gave much satis- 
faction. Ostensibly I was picking up 
fair sheepsnoses. ` 
“I’m ready for the scramble, Mr. 
Wee!” cried Tikey, the strongest 


present. i f 
“Then look out!” 
Tikey -was the best - target; 


merrily defiant as he dared me to 
hit him. Plap! Splosh! They burst 
against the curved wall-of the cattle 
shippen of Hole Farm. 

“Hit me! Chuck at me! Ha-ee- 
air! Coudden hit’m, tho!” . 

When the brown apples and the 
hollow apples—which whistled as 


they flew——were all thrown, good.. 
yellow sheepsnoses were dropped- 


down, and ‘they scrambled for them. 


“Don’t shout!” I shouted. “For 
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heaven’s sake, don’t make such Re. 
damned row.!”’ f 


“Yoy sweared!” said ‘Megan, 


“PH tell Mr. Bullcornworthy. He'll 


take ’ee away I” aia 


“Ah'll lick you for cussin’, "> 
cried Clark, in his - musical 


„American brogue. f 


‘‘Ha-ee!’! jeered his cousin Babe, . 
“Clark says ‘lick’ when he means 
‘trim’ P>. 

Clark the cowboy (Woolworth’s) 
had been unlucky in the'scramble, _ 
and so I gave him one of the best 


sheepsnoses. ‘‘Booger,’’ shouts 
Baby Wee, rattling the gate 
fastened with string. ‘‘BOO- 
GAH!” 

“Baby Wee’s swearin’, Daddy 


Wee,” says Babe, with a glint in 
his eyes. He had made that remark 
many times before. ‘‘Don’t be 
silly,” I reply. “You know very 
well that booger is baby’s word for 
an apple.” 

“Booger !’’ yells the infant at the’ 
gate: he is made quiet with an 
apple. Would he get colic, eating 
so many boogers? 

I went to the sausages; not very 
good sausages. Arty Brooking the 
butcher put too much oatmeal or 
bread with them; and pepper, much 
pepper, much too much pepper, 
seemed to be the only flavouring he 
knew of. The hungry ones outside 
sniffed, and’ ate sausages in imag- 
ination. At half-past one the school- 
bell rang, and they ran off. to my 
relief. i 

` ` 3- 

The littlest children came out of 
school again at half-past three; the 
older ones at four o'clock. My 
garden was raised above the lane, 
held in by a wall six feet high. I 
was ‘‘skinning’’ the heavy mat of 
stroyle grass,.dock, and dandelion 
roots, which for years had bound 
the soil on the wall-top, when the 
children began to pass below. 

After tea the wheels and tyres 
went rolling and bobbling by. The. 


groups of players shifted from be-. | 


ae and peering down, I saw her 


t 


| 
I 


t 
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es my cottage to.a slope of shale 
rock up the “street—another place 
‘of Ynterest. There was an interval 

o ent pèace; and theù I heard 

Bs of protest from Megan, aged 


fruggling on the ground with 
cousin Babe, aged five. What an 
age to begin! 

. “Babe!” I 


shouted, suddenly 


i angry. Immediately I thought, why 


' apart from. Megan, who immedi- ., 


am I an ? Is it fundamental 


sexual rivalry? Babe at once sat up, - 


ately forgot her temporary dis- 
comfort. Babe’s ruddy face was 
suddenly pale. 

“Wasn’t doin’ nothing” he chal- 
lenged me. 


Almost before I cout think, I- 


heard myself repeating, but Without 
“conviction, the voice of the village 
adult in such matters. ‘‘You know 


. What happens to people who do that 
` sort of thing, don’t you? hey get 


ae 


taken away.” 

“I know,” he wiapered; his 
eyes wide. 

Feeling very mean, I said, “It’s 
my duty to tell Mr. Bullcorn- 
worthy.” ' 

“Ob, don’t ‘ee do that!” he 


implored. ‘‘Don’t 'ee tell th’ police- 
man!” 

“I must. It is the law that grown- 
up people must always report such 


things. To save you from yourself: 


later on in life, you know.” 

Yes, I was thoroughly despicable, 
I told myself: a slight sadistic feel- 
ing possessed me. I went into thé 


, garden room, and typed a line of 


letters, while the child stood below 
and trembled. I came out, folding 
the paper. The sight of the paper 
put something beyond fright irito 
-his eyes. ` 

“I won't do it again,” he gasped 
out of a dry throat. 

“Give me an apple,” said Megan, 
smiling with the first cunning of 
Eve. With the impatience of faint 
contempt, I threw down a sheeps- 
nose— a bruised one. 


“J.-T won’t do it again,” ` re- 
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peated Babe. He had taken my 
broom, and was desperately sweep- 
ing the lane, where strings of 
stroyle grass, ‘and other weeds 
which I.had dropped down, lay with 
scatterings of dark earth on the 
reddish surface. 

I went down the steps, and 
showed him the paper. I read the 
words: 


MILLSTONES GOING VERY CHEAP EVERY 
DAY IN OUR VILLAGE. 
“I didn’t say that!” he cried. 
‘Look, I’m sweeping up your dirty ` 
passelolmores for you.” 
“I did; and it’s very true. Come 


shere, Babe. ies 


As he came to me, dragging the 
broom, I remembered his dead 
grandfather, who had called a col- 
lection of weeds a ““passelolmores,”’ 
which I had disentangled into a 

“‘parcel of old mores” (roots). 

“Listen, Babe, I am much bigger 
than you; and therefore I can bully 
you. Now if I tell your Grannie, 
She avill beat you. But it would be 
very wrong to beat you for that. I 
was beaten for the same thing when 
I was a boy. It is like a puppy 
rolling on ‘a dead rat, when his 
strong sense of smell is beginning 
to develop.” 

“You'll tell Grannie,” he whim- 


pered, not understanding the prig- 


gish lecture, but realizing that he 
was going to be let off. 

“I won't.” 

“Yov’ll tell! I know you will!” 

“T won’t, really.’ To 

“You will, ” he whimpered, 
hiding his wet eyes with his arm. 

“Ten million men of my genera- 
tion had to die in order that you 
should’ not'be whipped for what you 
have done, Babe.” 

“Promise '‘, you 
Grannie?” 

“I promise, Babe.’ 

“You'll tell,” he wept. 

“I won't, really. 

“PH tell Pl iell--Stroyle—I'll 
tell Strovle George it was you who 
who drowed the rotten sheeps-, 
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nose after him last night, if—if you 
tell Grannie,” he threatened, his 
face brightening, 

““Stroyle George knows already.” 

“You won't tell, will you Mis’r 
Wisson?”’ 

“No.” 

“I won't tell Sparrow, ether.” 

“Thank you. And you'll forgive 
me?” : 

“Yes, ’a wull.” 

We shook. hands. 

He insisted on sweeping the lane 
for me. I insisted on giving him a 
basket of the best sheepsnoses. He 
ran up to the slope of- shale rock, 
to give ari apple to each of the chil- 
dren; and ran home to give the 
rest to his Grannie. 


4. 

Again and again the plaintive 
voice called below the elms and 
the gravestones. ‘‘Hen—ry!’’ And 
again, “I want you, Hen—ry! 
Henry. Come here, Henry !”’ 

Many times a day I heard that 
melancholy voice calling the name 
of Hen—ry. The voice belonged to 
Hen—ry’s mother, who came from 
her native Malta to the village a 
year ago with her husband, Harry 
Gammon, a soldier ‘‘time-expired”’ 
from the British Army. 

“Hen—ry, where 
Hen—ry!” 

She found her three-year-old son 
in that forbidden place, the stream, 
playing with a broken glass jam- 
pot and an old beefbone. Hen—ry 
was wet and muddy to the waist. 

Hen—ry was. cuffed, thumped, 
and pinched; he rolled shrieking on 
the road, and was kicked (but not 
really hard) when he wouldn’t get 
up; he was dragged into his cot- 
tage, and dragged out again, with 
a towel and soap; he was stood on 
the stone slab under the waterfall 
by the road, where buckets were 
filled, and was forcibly washed. He 
jibbered and yelled and danced in 
his misery. He got backhanders and 
forehanders, miniature uppercuts 
eand jabs to the ribs. He tottered 
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are you? 


sideways under a rain of blows, but. 


before he could fall he was sent 
tottering back against the church- 
yard wall. His wet jersey was pulled 
over his head, his ears and nose 
and hair nearly going with it. And 
never did the assault of words. and 
blows on Hen—ry cease. 

I saw it from my sloping garden. 
Anger and pity rose in me. I gave 
a feeble shout. The shout was feeble 
because I understood how worried 
and anxious Hen—ry’s mother 
always was. Her husband, a Class 
A reservist, had been suddenly 
called up and sent to Shanghai 


since the spring; and no-one knew . 


when he was coming home. Her 
nervous strain after living months 
alone in a strange remote country 
village was shown in her actions. 
The poor woman was not popular. 
She was dark, short, and fat. So 
far from sunny Malta! 

Half an hour later Hen—ry and 
a transatlantic relation called Clark 
were rattling my cottage gate and 
talking to my baby. ‘They did not 
see me. : 


” 


Wee a dapp, 


“Give Baby sug- 
gested Hen—ry. 
“Noo. Daddy Wee will Jick 


you,” warned Clark. 

“No he won’t! You give Baby 
Wee a dapp!’’ said Hen—ry. 

“‘Noo,’’ said Clark. “You!” 

“Look,” said Hen—ry. 

“Oh, durty!’’ said Baby Wee, 
innocently, for Henry was doing 
before him what his mother had 
just succeeded in training Baby 
Wee not to do anywhere indiscrim- 
inately, but only in a little white 


pot. ‘‘Durty’’ was a comprehensive - 


term, including earth on hands, 
milk spilled on the bib, Daddy’s 


moustache, and the spaniel’s muddy ` 


footmarks on the lime-ash floor. 


Many times Hen—ry had been , 


called a dirty beast, and been 


made too conscious and ashamed of. 
part of his body; and this attitude, ' 


with the beatings and scoldings he 
received, caused a-repression of 


which this was the reaction. Henry. : 
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grinned, thrilling at his own ‘‘bad- 
ness. 


“Oh, durty’’ repeated’ Baby Wee, 


adding amiably, ‘‘Pot!”’ 

Whereupon Hen—ry picked up a 
stone, and threw it at Baby Wee. 
Baby Wee thought this fine fun, 
and laughed. He toddled nearer, 
and came within reach of Hen—ry’s 
arm thrust through the wooden 

, bars. Henry hit him. Baby Wee’s 
lower lip protruded at -this un- 
; expected discourtesy; he went to 
the dampest corner of the garden, 
. and stood with legs slightly bent at 
À the knees. Iiknew that attitude of 
ı misery. 

“Henry!” I called sternly from 
the window. A brown face looked 
up at mine. Fear widened two 
Maltese eyes which were like two 
balls of chocolate. 

“Tt was Clark, = 
‘“Mus’ go'now.’ 
© So saying, Hen—ry ran away— 
or rather, he hurried away at his 


said Hen—rv. 


fastest pace, which was like that of » 


a very old,man. I caught him by 
the seat of his oversize (economy) 
trousers, and squatting level with 
his subdued and dirty face, gave 
him words suitable for his age and 
distorted outlook. To finish the job 
properly, I brought him back, and 
gave bhim a piece of cake, via the 
hand of Baby Wee (who never 
having been whipped, always did 
what he was asked). > 
$ Afterwards, in a benevolenf 
f mood, I allowed Hen—ry the great 
! treat of coming into the garden to 
watch me trenching the damp, cold 
potato patch. After a minute of 
standing still, my guest finished the 
| cake, and said: 
“Mus’ go now.” 


L He went a few yards and sat 


down on a cold stone. { fetched him . 


a mat to sit on, and permitted him 
to eat a half-+rotten apple’ he 
pointed at in the grass. When he 
had eaten it he said: f 

“Mus’ go now.” 

I gave him a cigarette card, with 


the picture of a footballer on it; 

and having stared at this, he tore 

it up, and said that he must go. 
“You’re cold, Hen—ry,’’ I said- 


’ “Come into the warm room.”’ 


I led him into the apple-room, 


which was my study, andisat him 


on a chair. Then I switched on the 
wireless, to give him, surely, the 
greatest treat of all. It so happened 
that an act of a Shakespearean 
play was being broadcast to 
schools. Hen—ry had never seen a 
loud-speaker before; he ‘stared at 
it, then burst into tears, and sob- 
bing that he mus’: go, he went. 

_At the gate he stopped, looking” 
at Baby Wee. He rubbed his eyes 
with his hand, and then picked up 
a stone. A plaintive. voice floated 
through the quiet air of the village. 

“Hen—ry!. Where are you, 
Hen—ry?’’ 

Henry drew back bis arm. ’ 

“Don’t throw the stone at Baby 
Wee, will you?’’ I said gently. 
“Throw it over there,” and I 
pointed vaguely at the road.- 

Knowing that he was observed, 
Hen—ry walked away obediently.. 
I went back to my work. Shortly 
afterwards I heard the sound of a 
stone striking a wooden door, and 
I saw Hen—ry running away round 
the corner. In his haste and terror 
he fell into the stream. Just as he 
had scrambled out, the door of Hole 
farmhouse was opened violently, 
and Stroyle George’s voice cried: _ 

“PIL lay my girdle about your 


‘backside if I catch ’ee ’eaving 


stones at my door agen, you young 
limmer, you”. 

“What ’as Hen—ry been doin’ p7 
enquired his mother ` A 
coming round the corner. 

“Throwing stones at my door,’ 

replied the voice. 
_ “Hen—ry, you naughty boy,’” 
said his exasperated mother, drag- 
ging him into the cottage; and by 
poor Hen—ry’s cries I knew he was 
going through it all-over again. 
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FORUM 


T. S. ELIOT'S FOUR QUARTE 


Nothing greater has ever been 
written in the English language— 
that is the rather startling conclu- 
sion forced upon one, after making 
a serious study of this work: of 
Eliot’s*. He has achieved something 
in words which is closely akin to 
great music, in at least five different 
ways. Firstly, it is something which 
cannot be grasped at first reading, 
nor even at second or third read- 
ing, any more than great music 
can be grasped on first hearing. 
Secondly, the more often it is read 
the more wonderful it seems; it 
grows upon you and finally takes 
possession of you for good, like a 
late Beethoven quartet. Thirdly, 
the sound of bis work, that which 
makes it poetry and not prose, is 
itself a serene, stately and distant 
music, as if proceeding from some- 
where beyond bitterness and beyond 
despair. Fourthly, the content of 
his work can, I think, be said to be, 
if not quite 

ij music heard so deeply 
That it is not heard at all, but you are 


the music 
While the music fasts, 


(Dry Salvages, p. 33-) 
then something very close to it, like 
this: “The dance of the turnir 
world experienced so deeply that it 
is not experienced at all, but you 
are the dance, while the moment 
lasts.” Fifthly, there is an ‘elusive 
melody, a leitmotiv, endowed with 
its own particular emotional con- 
tent running through the whole 
four-fold work. 

Eliot, as he himself says, has 
made a “raid on the inarticulate” 
(East Coker, p. 22), and come back 
laden with spoils exceedingly rich 
and rare. It is this very richness 
and rarity which, on first reading, 





*Now published in one volume by Faber 


wand Faber. 
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- (p. 33), 


makes these quartets seem obscure. 
Actually, there is little or ne 
obscurity ; on the contrary, what he 
himself says in Little Gidding, 
P. 42-43: 
(where every word is at home, , 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor osten- 
tatious, 

An easy commerce of the old and the ; 
new, 

The common word exact without vul- 


garity, 
The formal! 


pedantic, 

The complete consort dancing together)’ 
is a very fair description of his use 
of words in these amazing poems. 
In technique alone, there is nothing 

uite like this in English poetry. 
(i am not quoting from any of the 
finest passages—out of their con- 
text, they lose too much.) 


Since the Inarticulate that Eliot 
has raided, and raided with com- 
plete success, is the realm of mystic 
vision, one has to be diffident in 
criticising, or even discussing, his 
content. One cannot question his 
moments of vision, one can only 
try to share them. He seems to have 
reached the end ‘of the road. on 
which he must have been journey- 
ing when he wrote Murder in the 
Cathedral, and there is obviously a, 
direct connection between the’ 
quartets and the play. “I have 
seen these things in a shaft of sun- 
light,” says the Chorus in the’ play, 
and in the poems the ‘‘shaft of sun- 
light” is used, both in Burnt Nor- 
ton, (p. 13), and in Dry Salvages, 
in ‘ofder .o evoke the time- | 
less moment. ‘Human kind cannot 
bear. very much reality’ says 
Thomas in the play, and we mre: 
the same phrase again’ in Burnt: 
Norton, (p. 8), in the same sense— 
warning away the uninitiated. Yet 
I do not think Eliot is repeating 


word precise but not 
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himself, though ‘in East Coker 

(p. 20) he says: 

: You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall 

say it again. 

There is no repetition in Eliot, only 

restatement in ever more carefully 

chosen terms. 


Each quartet in a different way, 


reviews the long journey through 
> the passionate drama of human 

experience, and each quartet wins 
its different way through into the 
í timeless moment 

A condition of complete simplicity 

{Costing not less than everything) 
which is not only the end, but also 


x 


the beginning. The final winning- ` 


through into the timeless moment 
is the main content of the, poetry; 
but from the suggestion that the 
moment also exists at the begin- 
ning, before the long experience- 
journey, comes perhaps the elusive 
melody that haunts the whole. For 
somewhere, lost far ‘back at the 
very beginning (at the very begin- 
ning of Eliot, too, probably), there 
are those children im the apple 
tree, ‘‘hidden excitedly, containing 
, laughter” (Burnt Norton, p. 8). 
There-rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage. 
(Burnt Norton, p. 13.) 
I suppose we shall never be allowed 
to know what they really were for 
, Elot, those children in the apple 
_ tree, but they do superbly symbolise 
. the return to the starting point, 
without which we are finally lost 
and damned now, at this moment 
of human history. 


‘RICHARD HILLARY AGAIN 


May I return to the problem 
of Richard Hillary and the article 
by Mr. Middleton Murry ın the 
Adelphi of July,- 1944? In that 
article he suggested that the evi- 
dence of Hillary’s book and | of 
Koestler’s selection from his letters 
was ‘“‘one and incontrovertible.” 
Could this mean, I wondered, that 
Koestler’s study of his friend ac- 


And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
Compared with Murder in the 
Cathedral, there is greater depth, 
greater intensity, and greater 
beauty in these quartets, but less 
Christianity. Is it possible that the 
level reached here is beyond 
Christianity? A non-Christian 
mystic can feel just as much at 
home here as a Christian. Is it 
possible that the level reached is so 
near the timeless that it makes 
impossible any action in the world 
of time? In Murder in the Cathedral 
Thomas asserts magnificently that- 
reality of which humankind cannot 
bear very much. 
We are not here to triumph by fighting, 
by stratagem, or by resistance, 
Not to fight with beasts as men. We 
have fought the beast ' 
And havé conquered. We have only to 
conquer - 
Now, by suffering. This is the easier 
victory. 
Now is the triumph of the Cross, now 
Open the dopr! I command it. OPEN 
THE DOOR! 


After all, this is Christianity’s last 
word, is it not? The word that 
should be said in this wär, but is 
not said. Are we to place these 
quartets beyond this, or beneath it, 
or above it? Or merely alongside? 
At all events, they contain. no repe- 
tition of the message of the play, 
no call to action, to martyrdom. 
They are a statement, in words of 
precise and measured beauty, of a 
profound philosophy. 
RICHARD LEA. 


cepted, in general, the same inter- 
pretation of both book and letters 
as Mr. Murry offers? 

I have only just recently been 
able to read Koestler’s article in 
Horizon, and it seems to me that 
Koestler’s interpretation both of 
the book and the letters is quite 
different from Mr. Murry’s. Koest- 
ler thinks that the sudden failure of» 
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stýle in two chapters of The Last 
Enemy is not due to a ‘‘faking’’ of 
the record. Rather, “‘there is an 
overwhelming emotion which cuts 
his breath to helpless stammering.” 
. Hillary’s facility has left him be- 
cause he is seeking something 
which belongs to a different, 
“‘trapic;’’ plane of experience from 
the ‘‘trivial’? one on which other 
parts of the book are written. ‘‘The 
two planes are not yet assimilated.” 
Of special significance in Koest- 
ler’s interpretation of the myth that 
‘““devoured’” the man is a passage 
in one of the letters, where Hillary 
speaks of “‘some knowledge, not 
understood if you like, which can 
only be born of the combined 
humility and supreme self-confi- 
dence that every combat pilot 
feels.” This ‘‘knowledge not under- 
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stood’’ suggests to Hillary the 
question: ‘‘Will the time -come,.in’ 
the days of peace,” when the air- 
man ‘‘will conquer something more 
than fear?” It is with this thought 
of a quest for a faith ‘“‘which as yet 
is not” that Koestler concludes his 
study of the myth that led Hillary 
to his death. The aim'or direction | 
of the quest can, he thinks,’ be 
guessed—though only _guessed— * 
from these parts: of Hillary’s 
writings ‘‘where he is un-self-con- 
scious and inarticulate.’ f 
Koestler may be wrong, and Mr, 
Murry right. The question sug: 


, gested to me by their difference isf 


can the inferences we make from a, 
man’s writings: as to. his sincerity— 
the inner intentions of his spirit— 
ever ‘‘admit’ of no doubt,” ever be 
more than a guess? MAUD BODKIN. 


REVIEWS 


Time Must Have a Stop 
Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto & Windus, gs. 6d. 

Two brothers, John and 
Eustace Barnack: the one a politi- 
cian, itmmolating his family and his 
own humanity to the millennial 
future guaranteed by socialist 
reform; the other, aware of the 
repeated failure of large-scale 
reforms and revolutions to achieve 
their ends, 


cultured sensualist ; the synthesis 


between them attained by John’s ` 


. son Sebastian, saved from mere 
reaction against his father into the 
nihilism of his uncle by the mystic, 
Bruno Rontini, whose contagious 
example shows where alone endur- 
ing reform can begin—in ne indivi- 
dual life. 

The novel with a oral, which 
died with Dickens, has been re-born 
with Huxley. It is good that it 
should be re-born, better still that 
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devoted to the life of a- 


the moral should be more deeply 
conceived than it was by most Vic- 
torian writers. This is certainly an 
improvement on the deliberately 
anti-moral novel, of which Huxley 
was once the ablest exponent. 
Nevertheless, it should not be 
thought the highest form.of the 
novelist’s art. When Tolstoy depicts 
an` individual life clarified by a 
mystical illumination, not wholly 
different from that which Sebastian 
is supposed to undergo, he is only 
making explicit something that is 


implied throughout Anna Karenina :- 


for Levin’s illumination is Tolstoy’s 
already, and the radiance of it plays 
upon every character and situation 
in the book; it would continue to 
do so were Levin not illuminated, 


_or even so much as introduced: 


This, is not the case ‘with Dickens. 
We remember Bumble, the Dicken-. 
sian humour, even the Dickensian 
sentimental debauches, without any 
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reference: ‘to’ the~ moral: of Oliver. in- spite of himself to emphasize the 
Twist, And" So with : Huxley. His contrast between them,', when, 

- debauches are not sentimental,.but towards ‘the end, he states the 
sensual (though Sebastian "Bar- implications of sticism in the 
nack’s seduction by Mrs. Thwale is, form of excerpts ee rom Sebastian’s 
certainly less immoral than Esther journal—excerpts which might have 
Summerson’s betrothal to Mr. been lifted bodily out of Ends and 
Jarndyce); his wit is mordant rather ‘Means (one at least of which has 
than buoyant, crueller than his actually been printed on its own). 
` ethics where Dickens’ is generally The more admirable these are in 

i "kinder; Mrs. Gamble, for all her ‘their own way, the more they show 

3 approximation to a type and a up the quite different way in which 

ae will never be carried the creation of Eustace nach is 
away from her context altogether, admirable. 

tas Mrs. Gamp has been carried Aldous’ Huxley is: a Dodas 
away, into the common acquaint- Gnostic—perhaps the best example 
inceship of mankind—perhaps of the type.’ Does he not share all 

@ ecause pune is too good an Marcion’s aristocratic contempt for 

"artist ever to allow his creations to ‘‘that interesting anthology of 

- carry away him. All the same, the Bronze Age literature,” the Old 
novel with a moral reveals its fami- Testament? Equally . characteristic 
liar dichotomy: for the force with are the oriental ideal, the indivi- 
which John and Eustace Barnack dualism, above all the dualism“ to 
strike the imagination is not the which this novel bears eloquent 
force of charity, nor even of ‘‘non- witness. A Catholic would say that 

‘ attachment’’; depicting a character Huxley had failed to apprehend the 
or situation, Huxley is still the Incarnation; a critic will recall that, - 
incorrigible, and brilliant, satirist. for all his sexuality, he has never 

The explicit and: implicit morals yet succeeded in portraying a man 
are at variance. So sharply so, that or woman in love. 


i the author seems almost compelled FALL. 
The Last Days intermittently in ‘her broad pale 
H Anson F . face, loves Anthony Tremaine, the 

ugh son Fausset. parson who, like Robert Elsmere, 
Heffer, gs. 6d. has to leave the Church, but be- 
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Mr. Fausset’§ second novel cause he apprehends more rather 
strikes a tragic note, compared than less supernatural truth than 
f with the almost lyrical quality of the church teaches. Clive Conway, 
i Between the Tides. The tragedy is the woodcarver, artist anarchist, 
+ that of the present age; the time is embodies an impatient burning criti- 

January to September, 1939. , cism of the present world. He loves 
' Against that excruciating and Natalie, Elizabeth's young step- 
_ sombre background (its . intolerable „ mother, poet, wife and lover, in 

tension focussed in their lives) the whom life and death are locked in 
' human characters work out their conflict. Her brilliant sensitivity 
` destinies towards the sober clarity lights up the book, enthralling 
_ of the ending. “A tender and pene- Anthony as well as Clive. In a letter 
trating understanding illumines the to Anthony at the end she says: 


four main figures whose beliefs and So as PA believe in nfe : aa 5 
al e. elieve in dea ose who have die 
a a eee oe through me believed in life, believed even 


in me. But I killed their belief, without 
ventional believer of the Church of intending to, of-course. That makes it 


England, whose inner beauty shines all the worse.. I’m one of those whom æ., 
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Dante rightly condemned to one of the 
worst places in hell, one who could 
neither affirm or deny, sin or be virtuous, 
with a whole heart, one whose being was 
neutralised by indecision, by recoiling in 
the moment of daring something and 
then in desperation being reckless:to try 
and disprove the coward in my soul.” 
Ail the material of an average 
good novel is here. There is the 
Paolo and Francesca situation of 
Clive and Natalie, with Professor 
Arthur Redfern, Elizabeth’s father 
and Natalie’s husband, i in the back- 
ground. 

Thought had become the only real 
thing to him. So she had tried to make 
it the only real thing for her. But the 
thought of a philosopher and the thought 
of a poet, each ploughing a lonely 
furrow’in which the seeds of real life 
never fell, could not meet except in a 
. vacuum, 

- There is the excellent dialogue of 
the protagonists and of the lesser 
figures like the mediocre Barring- 
tons, Joe Lambert the lovable 
craftsman, staunch Lady Charlton 
and the ‘‘theosophical lady in a 
mob cap beating some upholstered 
chairs on the little patch of grass 
outside her front door.” There is 
narrative skill which makes it diffi- 
cult to lay down the book and re- 
turn to one’s daily jobs. The sub- 
title is A Country Chronicle and the 
“canvas materially is small (so. was 
Jane Austen’s): on this the exact 
painting .of changing seasons in the 
country village near Cambridge is 
a delight to the mind’s eye, for the 
quality of a yellow-hammer’s song 
or of laurel-leaves in snow is caught 
in essénce. ‘‘The snow which clung 
thickly to the upper leaves had 
hardly penetrated to the lower, only 


dusting in places their dark enam- | 


elled green.” The fluent expression 
of a first-rate mind familiar with 
Keats and Nietzsche, Dostoievskii 
and Boehme, gives ease and dis- 
tinction. And, surprisingly, the 
writer has-an excellent awareness 
of clothes and food. 

But all this is the surface of the 
book. Throughout is the immanent 


ea impression of spiritual forces at 
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work (so that for instance, Clive’s 
fatal accident is the tragic climax 
of his life and love and beliefs, not 
fortuitous coincidence).- The tale is 
an essay towards an apprehension 
of the truth men live by, a defini- 
tion of those ‘‘values’’ which deter- 
mine a way of lif 


In the sixth year of war when 
most of us are doing our daily work 
as a result of 1939 decisions, it ig 
salutary to have our vision renewed, 
to ponder again with these charac- 
ters the problems which the twen- 
tieth century lays upon us, of which 
a major one is our attitude to war. 
We are hardened now to glancing 
at the morning headlines telling. us 
that fifteen thousand allied planes 
have been bombing Germany dering 
the last forty-eight hours. So we 
feel more acutely the impact of 
Anthony’s views, boldly advanced 
in an after-dinner discussion at the 
Redferns’ : 

“You see, I believe that, behind all 
these terrible things we can see, there’s 
a spiritual sphere where the real conflict 
is being fought out, the war in heaven 
Revelatiqn speaks about. There are the 
real forces, good and bad, of which 
Hitler and you and I are only the agents. 
They’re in us, but also far beyond us, 
I do believe this, and that it’s tre- 
mendously important on which side each 
of us ranges himself, that it can make 
all the difference, even now when 
destruction seems to be taking control.” 


At the end, with Arthur and’ 
Clive dead, and Elizabeth deter- 
mined on a nun-like life of service 
in a crowded parish, Anthony takes 
leave of Natalie who is emptied of 
all feeling, bare as a cleareg patch 
of ground after bombing. Anthony 
thinks: 

“a civilisation that’s too spiritless and 

‘fear-stricken to be born again is dying 
as it must. Its death-throes are in me 
and Natalie, as they were in Clive, 
strong as he was. Only Elizabeth, per- 
haps, is secure in Augustine’s City of 

God,. but even her this death- “agony avill 

assail from without.” 

And yet he knows that this is not 
the end. 


“And it shall come to pass in the last 


` 


days that the mountain of the Lord’s 
howse shall be established in the top of 

` the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow into 
it. . Those are the real last days,” 
he thought, “not these, however dread 
and final they may seem.’ 


Virginia Woolf : Her Art as a 
Novelist 
\ Joan Bennett. Cambridge, 6s. 


" In a Prefatory, Note Mrs. 
_ Bennett says: 
This book is about Virginia Woolf’s 
vision of human life, and it is about 
{ her sense of values; and it attempts to 
anal the form of her novels; but 
nowhere does it analyse the evocative 
images and flexible rhythms upon which 
all this depends. 
And she goes on to say, in effect, 
that for those who have eyes and 
ears the imagery and rhythms are 
visible and audible in every quota- 
tion she makes. She makes many 
quotations; the book is of that 
admirably unobtrusive kind which 
plants a quotation on the page 
before you and says “Read this,” 
‘and then, when you’ve read, 
presents you with another and 
suggests a comparison of the two, 
asks you: to note this and observe 
that-—a co-operative book, in short: 
-one in which you don’t have the 
author’s opinions thrust down your 
unwilling throat. A ‘pattern -is 
: woven, and you watch the careful, 


_ conscientious manipulation of the l 


areads. 


But by and large it says exactly. 


` what you would expect from a sym- 
pathetic study of Virginia Woolf’s 
_art as a novelist. And the reviewers 
have been astonishingly unanimous; 
they are all convinced that it is an 
excellent book and that Virginia 


oolf was an excellent novelist ` 


upon whose like we shall not look 
again, etc. ` 

All that Mrs. Bennett says and all 
that the reviewers say about Vir- 
gina Woolf may be true, 


but 
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So it is' that, as after seeing a 
tragedy, one feels washed and ex- 
alted by this story, as if through 
the interstices of the storm-blown 
tree of life.one had torn as ed 
of a starry cathartic sky. 


PHOEBE ASHBURNER. 


what they say is not the last word. 
It is true only while we make a 
grudging suspension of disbelief, 
only while we are able to shove into 
a sort of reality-tight compartment 
an apparatus of esthetic apprecia- 
tion more contemporary with 
Baudelaire than with, say, Gill. 
Virginia Woolf, it is true, has to 
be evalued historically, against the 
background of her time, as we 
would evalue Fielding or Jane 
Austen. She is looked upon as a 
modern of the moderns, but actu- 
ally she belonged, as much as any- 
where, to the secure, prosperous 
world of Victorian England; she 
was its fortunate daughter—with 
#500 a year and a room of her 
own: her own assessment (set 
down, I admit, with great persua- 


. sion) of what a woman needed 


before she could hope to write. And 
therein she revealed, perhaps more 
cogently than in any of her novels, 
her ‘‘vision of human life’? and 
“her sense of values.” The one was 


the pathetically limited perspective 


of a narrow strip bounded by 
Bloomsbury and Cambridge and 

peopled almost exclusively by the 
opulent unemployed, by dons and 
zsthetes: while her ‘‘sense of 
values’’ was basically materialistic, 
albeit tittivated with a certain 
epicureanism and zstheticism. As 
for. the ‘‘evocative images and 
flexible rhythms,” what do they 
amount to but the irritating man- 
nerisms of the ingrown, self- 
conscious artist (‘she was self- 
conscious to her finger-tips,’’ said 
one reviewer, probably not quite 


. knowing what he said) who has to 


humbug with niceties to make up 


for lack of gusto.and humility? 


IQI. 
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“Art is not ‘an esthetic but a 
rhetorical activity,” Gill quotes 
from Coomdraswamy—‘‘rhetorical”’ 
in the sense of (again from Coom- 
araswamy): ‘Rhetoric or Oratory, 
in which eloquence is thought of not 
as an end in itself or art for art’s. 
sake, or to display the artist’s skill, 
but as effective communication.’ 
‘We do not, these days, see Fielding 
through Johnson’ s eyes, Jane 
Austen through Coleridge’s; and 
there is no reason why- we should 
assess Virginia Woolf by the rare- 
fied standards of certain backwaters 
of the nineteenth century or the 
‘nineteen-twenties. Let us say 
' straight out that her ‘‘exquisfte 
sensibility” did, in the microcosm, 
: epitomise the malaise of a rotten 
society; that she shared in achiev-. 
‘ing the apotheosis of the humanist 
‚conception of the artist as a special 
‘kind of person; and that the social 
conditions which made her type pos- 
:sible made (and still make)’ impos- 
‘sible what Gill called the condition 
of a ‘‘normal’’ society wherein 


Four Years’ Harvest 
Frances Donaldson. Faber, 7s. 6d. 


Ih a previous book, Approach 
‘to Farming, which I have not read, 
Mrs. Frances Donaldson described 
the’ experiences of her, first year, 
after buying a 370 acre farm in 
‘Warwickshire.in April, 1940, and 
‘running it with a bailiff. In Four 
Years’ Harvest she tells the story 
of the ensuing three years, after 
she plucked up thé courage—and it 
needed some—to get rid of the 
‘bailiff and tackle the full farmer’s 
job herself. It is a sensible and 
charming book: written with ‘such 


for herself, 


“every man is a special kind « 
artist.” 

It is hard for one who has know 
the heady fascination of Virgin 
Woolf’s work to make this repudi*. 
tion, and the world, at first, seer’: 
the emptier if you do. But Gill’s. 
not the kind of vision which, ov 
shared (however inadequately), c 
be forgotten. Ideally, of course, tr 
Hon should lie down with the lam: 


. we should accept; not either the o7* 


or the..other, „but both. Which | 
even more difficult still. \ 

Anyhow, the proof of the puddir. 
is in the re-reading. Try, as I dë 
after reading Mrs. Bennett, to / 
read To the Lighthouse. Let’ 
hereby admit that I could- not 
read that tortuous, involuted, ei 
voluted, labyrinthine narrative’ 
care a damn whether the wretch 
people ever reached the lighthot 
or not, Not because of the p 
vailing European holocaust, 1 
because of ‘imminent Europe 
famine; .but for the homelier reas, 
that I felt Letters had _ beco’ 
detached from Life. 


> 
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. eu f 
integrity that one does not er 


. her the possession of an unus. 


amount of capital. Mrs. Donalds 
has an original mind: she ‘thir’ 
is capable of ‘seek: 
new experience and digesting -` 
and she writes with a finėf simf 
city and economy. She has lots, 
really good things to say: abr 
bullocks, and muck, and leys, ket. ` 
her head about artificials and pac’ 
into a final brief chapter: “A Pi, 
for Agriculture’? as much gẹ, 
sense about agricultural policy ` 
the national level as ten pages c 
contain. 

Jmm 





. Thereisa vacancy at Lodge Farm, Thelnetham, for. a woman member 
who will take’ a responsible share’ in the domestig” ‘work, cooking ana’ - 


management of the farmhouse, which lodges about twelve people. 


Practica 


capacity, initiative and sympathy with pioneer work in co-operative farmir, 
are required. Please apply with full particulars to.Thé Secretary, Lod. 


Farm, Thelnetham, via Diss, Norfolk. 
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